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This longitudinal study investigated mother^inf ant 
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influenced by ^^aiternal and non-maternal infant care and by. selected 
maternal and infant.. characteristics . Extensive data (including 
maternal attitude scores, demographic infomration, infant care 
observations, developmental test scores, stranger-approach responses, 
and separation behavior observations) were collected and analyzed for 
181 mother-infant pairs at the infantas birth and 8 veeks, 3 months, 
8 months, and 12*12 1/2 months later^ Results showed that the 
employment status of the mother and the related jise of non-maternal 
child care did not influence mother-child interaction patterns* The 
mother's caregiving behavior, attitudes^ and role perception were 
touniJ to affect infant social-enloti*)nal growth. Results of the study 
also showed some^support for the existence in infants of a 
temperament- like behavioral style. Maternal attitudes reflecting 
beliefs in exclusive maternal caregiving and characteristics 
portraying infant-centered, adaptive approaches to child rearing 
showed considerable stability over the months of study. Interview 
instruments Used in the study are reproduced in their entirety in the 
appendix. (Autht)r/BET) - 
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Introduction " /, . 



The Sections of This Report 

Iri the following sections of this report, the reader will first find 
a "Statement o£ the Problem'^, outlining the nature and origin of concerns 



treatedlln this study. Secdnd, a statement of ''Objectives of the Study'' 
is prov3.ded, ' to ^give a general overview of the topics treated in this 
report.. Third, an "Overview of the Sjfudy -Design'*^is provided, to give 

wX 

a framework for the^ detailed discussion of procedures to follow. Fourth, 
"Procedures for the Study'* are dotlin^d in detail, describing the sample 
selection irtethod'and sample attributes, variables and instrumentation ' 
usad, and phases and modep of data collection employed. Fifth, ^"tlesults" 
of the study are treated. Finally, a "Summary . of Major Findings" con- 
cludes the report text /^highlighting .results believed to be -of special, 
significance from among^Etie.,riiany findings of the work* An Appendix to 
this- report contains various probedAjral^-dQCuments^ used in the study, 
and .copies of unpublished study* instruments , 



Statement of the Problem \ " ^ 



The .general indent of this study has been to gain a better under- 
standing of the social-emotional development^ of the infant over the 
infant's first year of life, and to. describe affects of alternative 
approached to infant^care on social-emotional development* The inves- 
tigation ^Jealt with a number of attributes of mothers "and infants, 
across several types of infant care, through a longitudinal study of 
'the infant ' s first year of life.. 

There are a number of reasons for- corTdupt of.^such a study,^^ both 
rooted in current social conditions and 'arising from work of researchers 



engaged in similar study. The study ^looked particularly at groups of 
^working and nonworking mothers of infants, from the time immediately 
following infant birth through one year of infant age. Within the past ^ 
35 years, maternal employment in the United States had increased eight- 
fold. In 1970, six million children under the age of six had working 
mothers;" today,- employed mothers in the United States exceeds twelve 
million. Concern has. been expressed often about th$^ advisability of 
mothers working; the effects of mateiFnal employment on children is, in 
an explicit and limited sens^e, one focus of th^s study. 

Changes such as increased maternal employment have given rise to in- 
creased attention to alternat ive approaches to child rearing, notably the 
provision of day- care services and centers for young infants. While' sane 
studies have sh(swn certain kinds of infant day care can behefit the in- 
tellectual development of young infants, concern for the.^c^ial^emotional 
well-being of "the infant deserves attention as well* Alternative arrange- 
ments ''of child care clearly alter the exclusive, significant early rela- 

J?. 

tion of a mother to her infants ■ Thus, the- study had as a focu^ groups of 

, - ^ ' \ 

infants experiencing alternative arrangements for thier care, wrth atten- 
tion to effects on developingmother^infant relationships over the >first 
year of infant life, 

1W» ■ ■ 

Closely- linked to a concern about the mother-infant relationship is^ 
t^he concern about the infant's relationship to other adults. In fact, a 
clear picture capturing the essence of infant social development .must 
include descriptions of the infant's behavior in the presence of other 

persons than the mother, ■ ^ 

v 

' ■ ... * 

Infant relationships with other adults was of particular interest 
here because of 'the study's focus on affects of alternative approaches to 



infant care* It is likely tki'dt infants of ^workv^ig mothers e^^erience 
not only less rnaternal contact^ but also increased contact ^rom nony^ 



maternal caregivers-. Thus, in order ^fo adequately describe the affects 
of alternative approaches to infant care oxj the infant'^ social-emo- 
tional .veil-beings infant rel'ationships vi/th both mother and other adults 
were studied* 

. ■ • I ■ ; I-* 

Other factors^ in addition to alternpttve kinds iof infant* care^ are, 

j 

tonal development and so re- 



caregiving behavior and mater- 



thought to strongly influence soctal-emoqJ 
cetved attention in this study. Maternal 
nal percept ton^ of ' the role of mother .were studied as ,!^hey related to 

infant characteristics- 'As well , ' infant. beha^^ox observed' and Assessed 

- " 

early in the infant ' s, first- y<iar of life was related to later-^^pearing 
behavior o^a social-emotional charactei:. To sufirmarize^ the major aim ^ 

. of this ^study was to describe infant social^eiTiotianaT developm^ift^^ por- 
trayed' here as the character of infant interaction v;ith mother and other 
adults, as influenced by alternative kinds of'infaut care, and sel.ec^ted 
maternal and infant characteristics. The study looked at both infants 
and their mother^ focusing on fobr times in the infantas ^fir'st year o'^f 

. life: " birth, 3, 8/ and 12 montlis of 'infant age- , ' 

Objectives of the Study . " . ^ - 

In aiming to -characterize aj>d app^raise factors that influence 
social-emotional development ovei^'* the infaat^s first year of life, this 
study had two broad objectives f * - - . 

1) to depUct certain attribute's of mothers and infants and their 
relationship over the first year of infant life, with particular attcn- 
tion to "the social-emotional development of the infant; and 
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2) to depict how these relationships differ under alternative arrange- 1 
ments of infant care chosen by mothers of varying attributes. ^ 

More specifically, this study aimed to respoii^ to. the following re- 
search questions;^ 

^ What Is 'the relation between selected demographlc^haracteristics 
and maternal ar^d^ Infant characteristics observed during the cour^se 
of the Infant's first year of life? - * _ 

- Mow do selected measures of maternal attributes relate when measured con- 
currently and when measured- at successive periods? . 

- Row do selected measures of infant attributes (developmental level 
and social behaviors) relate when measur^ concurrently and when 
measured at successive periods? 

- IsTiat is the nature and extent of the relationship between maternal 

characteristics and luftint davelopmental level and social behavior? 

*■ , - . 

- ^?hat is the relatlT)n betvjeen infant social behaviors exhibited in 



the Strange Situation Behavior In'strunienL and maternal work^^statusi 
* " ' ' J. 

and type, location, and time of onset of non-maternal care? 

Overview of the Studv Design 

Over the course of the two years of, this study, a .longitudinal ap- . 
proach was employed emcompasslng a number of phases of activity, ^ Beginning 
at the time of the infant's birth, information was collected about' the . 
mother*s perception of her' role, her feelings about caring for her infant, 
family composition and ^infant characteristics, to b^ related to mother- 
infant .interaction at 3 months of age as well as^£:holce, af infant c^re 
jalternatives -and the effects of this choice on mother -infant interaction 
and stranger- infant interaction at S and 12 months of age. Data collec^ 
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tion for each mother-infant pair began at the timco^the Infant's birth 
and C(;)ntlnued throughout the first year o£ life. Briefly the major 
phases of data collection were: \ 

\ 

rilASE *I ^^aternLty Ward; Survey b£ ;rtother^ s Infant care plans. 
Sample selection arid mateirtial post-partum Interview. 

FII/\SH; II Infant Age 8 Weeks: tiall contact welcoming study 
participant and requesting updated Information, 

Pl-iASE III Infant Age 3 Months: Hone visit including observa- 
tion of mdther- Infant Interaction, maternal role 
Interview, Infant developmental testing, 

Pli^SK IV Infant Age 8 Months: 'Hone visit entalllng^'observa- 
tion of mother- infant Interaction, assessiiient^ of 
maternal attitudes about child rearing, infant de- . 
velopmental testing, and assessment of infant res- 
ponse to a stranger's approach and infant behavior, 
during ip.other's brief absence* 

F!U\SE V Infant Age 12 - IZJ^llonths: A . laboratory visit , 
Involving observation of mother-infant interaction 
^ to assess infant behavior directed to iriOther and 
stringer in the -context provided by ^he Strange 
Situation Behavior .Instruiaent, Infant developmental 
testing. " -' . ' 
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Procedures for the Study ' ^ 

Overview of This Chapter 

The overall ain^ of this longitudinal study was to describe selected 
maternal and Infant characteristics as they related to one another and 
changed over time. In addition to describing developmental changes oc* 
currlng oveV a 12*month period the Investigation sought to assess the 
lfiq[>act of maternal employment and subsequent non*niaternal care on 
mother and Infant behavior and on the mother-lhf ant relationship. To 
achieve this end data aRaly$ls. Involved comparison, of horae*^reared ^ 
mothers and Infants and non'^hc^e-reared mother*lnfant pairs In addition 
to analyses that Involyed testing relationships betveen attributes of 
all study participants considered as a total group. Various measures . 
were administered to^ mother and infant at several points in the infantas 
first year, of life/ The study measures generally assessed psychological 

>^ - ^ 

variables thought to describe social and emotional attributes of huuian 
functioning. , ' ' 

This chapter will describe procedures' utilized in this .study to 
accomplish the aims described above. In the following sections, sample 
selection is described first accompanied by figure^ and cofoments re*^ 
garding attrition of the population over the 12*^montB -period :£olloved by 
characteristics of the final population. Then the' instruments u$ed 
throughout >the study are listed and described. Instruments of this 
study, tliought to be particularly critical to the. aims, are described - 
in detail'that Includes instrument development history and descriptions 
of other studies iltili^ln§ similar measures where comparable data was 
collected. Factor analyses were performed on data collected at birth, 



3 and 8 months infant age vhich generated factor scores utilized in data 
analyses* The factors and their loadings are presented in this chapter 
in the Instrumentation section* Finally, the data collection schedule 
is presented in Table form accompanied by a discussion of hospital, home 
visit, and laboratory procedures, ^ ^ 

Sample Selection 

The purpose directing the .sample selection process was two-fold: 
to undertake a survey of the infant care plans of mothers giving birth 
over a three and one-half month period and on the basis of those plans, 
to obtain a sample of mothers and infants to serve as participants in 
the Ibngitudinal study* r:In order to idjentify mothers shortly afr,er the 
birth of their babies, hbspital maternity wards were selected as the 
first site of subject contact. Letters were prepared ta solicit the 
support and cooperation of obstetric staff physicians; those letters 
resulted in a high and positiv'e> response from physicians delivering 
pati-ents at those hospitals,^ith 54 physicians participating and^onXy 
four refusing to participate^in the study effort* In addition/ the 
cooperation of the obstetric arid newborn nursery staff in the tvo hospi* 
tals was sought and obtained, through in£drmatiod being provided to them in 
seminars snd Wbrkshops* The initial survey sample selection included 
mqthers giving birth (and their infants) between November 1, 1973 and 
February 15, 1974; all births of normal (in the assessment ^f the attend* 
ing phj^siciah) , full*term, singleton infants not placed for adoption and 
for whirch the attending physician had consented to have his patients 
participate in the study were included, from two large Columbus, Ohio 
hospitals* 1432 mothers and their infants participated la that study 
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phase; during, the survey activity^ the following Information was col* 
Ijected: 

a. ho&pltal of birth 

patient name^ address;, and telephone aumber (If available) 

c* attending obstetrician 

d-t date and time of Infant birth 

e. Infant *sex and birth weight 

f. parity (blrt^order of the Infant born) 

g. hospital plan (roomlng-ln or "traditional" care; private 
or clinic patient status) 

h. normality of Infant birth (noted on Infant record by phyalclikn) 
1, race ^ 

J . marital status of mother 
Infant c^are plans of mother 

Table 1 r^precents attributes of the surveyed population and shows 
selected characteristics of the mothers who formed the basis of later 
stxxdy activities by Indicating their ln£ant care 'plans. 1^432 mothers ^ 
wer«:aurveyed In the two hospftala over a 33^ month period* Of the 
total populaClon^ slightly mor^ males (52.2%) than females were born;., 
and £klnio5t half (42.7%) of the mothers were glvltig birth to their first 
child. About one quarter (26*8%) of the population^ we re clinic patients^ 
representing d lo\^^r socioeconomic status than the rest who were private 
patients. 11% of all mothers surveyed were not married at the time of 
the Infant's birth* 86*17. of the 1^432 mothers were Caucasian^ while 
12*6% ve^^e ilegro and 1*3% represented other races* 84*4% of the mothera 
indicated their Intent to rear their Infants at homei while the remainder 
C15.67.X planned to use an alternative^ type of child care* Tables 2/ 3/ 
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TABLE 1 



Population Characteristics 
N -,.1,432 



Variable 



Percent 



' Number 



Sex of Infant 



Male 
Female 



52,2 
47,8 



747 
685 



Birth Order 

..FlTTSt 

;'2nd,' 3rd, , , .N 
Prlvate-Cllnlc* 



42,7 
5.7,3 



612 
S20 



Private 
Clinic 



75,2 
26,8: 



1043 
381 



Marlcal Status** 



Yes 
No 



89,0 
11,0 



1273 
157 



Kace of Mother *** 

/ — ' • 

:, Caucasian' 
.Negro ■ 
^ Other 



86,1 
12,6 
1,3 



1232 
181' 
18 



Intent to Home-Rear 



Yes 
N6 



84,4 
15,6 



1209 
223 



* 8 observations missing 
** 2 observations idlsslng 
*** 1 observation missing 
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and 4 portray selected characteristics ot the mpthers ^ho did not ititend 
to hoiDe-rear their infants* Table 2 shows th^t more Negro mothers (about 
30 in 100) than Caucasian mothers (about 13 in 100) intended not to rear 
their infants themselves. About 87 in 100 married mothers (Table 3) 
intended to stay home and rear their infants themselves, while only 65 
in 100 umarried mothers indicated the Game intent. Of the pi^ivate 
patient mothers (Table 4), approximately 12, in 100 mothers indicated non- 
home-* rearing plans for their infant, .^hile more of the clinic patient ^ 
mothers (about ^ 1 .in .4) planned on non-home-rearing* 

Following these survey activities^ selection of study participants 
for further longitudinal study ^as made on the basis of (a) whether 
mothers planned to stay in the Columbus metropolitan area for one year 
and (b) whether^^ after hearing the goals and procedures for the study, 
mothers gave signed consent to participate in the study* Of those parti-* 
xipants who. plafined to stay in the Columbus metropolitan area, almost 
all gave consent for participation in the sJtudy* 

Mothers were categorized into two stjjdy groups, representing work- 
ing and nonvorking mothers in terms of plans for work and plans to rear 
their children in. arrangements other than home-rearing. . That sample 
categorizatix^n was based on use£ of mothers* plans for ipfant care, dev^ 
eloping categories of (first) those mothers who^lanned to work and who 
did not .plan on solely home-rearing their infants and (^ecoi^d) a sample 

of mothers who planned not to work and who planned oa. hom^rearing their 

' / 
infants; This selection differentiated between mothers who: 

a. ^ planned to be unavailable to care for their infant for at . 
least 20 hours a week (most often to woirk — e.g-1 ^'working 
mothers"--but also to engage in educational or other .acti* 
vities) , and thus must make o^^ find alternative knfant care 
arrangements to home-Vaaring; and 
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TABLE 2 



Percent of Caucasian, Negro,\ and Other Races 
Who Intend to Home-Rear Their Infants 



Race 


Yea 

\ 
\ 


No 


Caucasian (86*17.) 

Negro (12.6*/i)* 
other {1 

■ Total** 


* ■ 86.77. ■ . 

68 .07. \ 


13.37. 
32.0% 
5 67 
15.6% 




TABLE 3 ■ 

Percent of Married and l^on-Marrled. Mothers 
Who Intend to Home-Rear Their I^ants 


- 


Married 


Yes . 


No 


Yes (89.07.)* 
No (XI. 0%)* 
Total** 


86. 7X' . 
■ 65. 6X 
84.4% 


13.37. ^ 

34.4% 

15.6% 


lABLE % 

^ . ^ Percent of Private and Clinic Maternity Patients 
■ . 'Who Intend to Home-Rear Their Infants 

■J s^ ' , 


Private- Clinic 


i 

. * « ■ ■ Yes • • • 


Ho . 


Private (73.2%)* ' 
Clinic ■ (26.87.)* 
■ Total** 


' 87.4% :, 
75.9?. ■ 
84,3% 

♦ 


12 '6%-^ 
24.17. 
15.77. ■ 



*Percent of total survey^ population represented ,by this group* * 
*^Total percent who interfd to honie-rear for groups combined. 



b. planned to stay at home and care for their Infant. 
Mothers who were in the first group, labeled **study group represented 



working mothers who planned on use of infant care arrangements other 
than home->rearing*.r Mothers in the second group ""(''study group B**) com-* 
prised mothers planning not to work and planning to home^rear their in^ 
fants; these mothers were chosen to match those la study group A* To * 
better insure that the final study population would include comparable 

numbers of working and nonworking mothei^s and . to insure that the two * 

* ■ * 

groups would possess comparable demographic^ characteristics, a matching 

procedure wa§ employed in subject selection* Nonworking mothers we^e 

matched to working mothers ^on the basis of the folldwing variables 

a* sex of Infant (chosen for its relationship to lat^r infant 
developmentj 

■ ' * A - - - ^ ' 

b. hospitalization plans of ^th^ mother, including: 

1) roomlng*in as contrasted with "traditi&nal" hospital 
maternity c^re (chosen for its relationship to raaterrial 
contact during the neonatal perlodj ; and 

\^ / ' ' 

2) private as contrasted with clinic patient status 
(chosen as' a surrogate for maternal socioeconomic 
status) . 

parity of mother (number of live births^) first as contrasted 
with two or more, chosen for its relationship to mother* 
infant interaction; and _ ^ ' 

d^ mrita^l status of mother (single or married, chosen out of 
concern about family cons^tellatiohs and relationship to 
later family* infant interaction) ' ' ^ 

All mothers who planned to work were asked to participate; upon re^ 

^* . ^ ■ ' . ■ 

ceiving the consent of ,a ''working mother," the next admitted maternity 
patient who did not plan to work and met th^ matching requirements was 
asked to participate* These matching procedures produced a random 
sample of working mothers but a non^random sample of nonworking women; 
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it is plausible that data might have' differed, somewhat vere the samples 
both 4ravn randomly. (The matching procedure was empX^yecl only to' faci- 



litate sample selection; subsequent treatment of the 'data d%^d not utilize 



m^tche<^ pairs analyses.) -.^Z 

Utilizing* this sample^«Belection procecfure* 283* mother^- Infant pairs 

V 

agreed to participate, vere interviei^d and^ considered d,t.u^y^artlcipants. 



Sample Attrition and 'Characterf'stics of the Final* Study Sample 

Attrition is often Q threat to ^external validity in longitudinal 
studies^ The^roups of vorking and nonw^king mothers vere compared to 
determine similarities of differences between^the subjec.ts who "withdrew 
from the study (N='104)i^and thdse who remained with the study throughout^ 
"the first year -of their infant's, life (K^^lSl) • Comptarisons were made orP 
the following variables; f \ 

1) original work plans of mothers 

2) sex of infant ' ' ^ " 
infant's birth order ^ * ^ . 

.4) type of hospitalization of thfe mother, including (i - 
fl) rooming-^ln as contrasted with typical care, ^ and 
b) 'private versus clinic patient status 
^5) marital status- " ' 

6) race _ - ■ 

C 7) mother's occupation ^ ■ . . . " ^ 

8) mother's education ^ 

9) social class ' - , ^ 
lO) . mother *s 6ge, . o ^ , 



"A 



*One nonvorking match could not be secured* 
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A total of 104 subjects were lost during the 12 month period frob 
the birth of the Infant to Infant age one year (Table 5) • Fifty-seven 
of these mothers Indicated that they had planned to return to paid em* 

SI ^ t ■ ' 

♦ 

ployment or to school .and 4/ planned to home-rear their Infants, The 
greatest attrition took place prlot to Infant age three months: 

The reasons for s£^ple attrition are reported In Table 6/ Inabl*^ 
llty to locate, the mothers accounted for 41 percent o£ the sample attrl* 
tlon* Almost 32 percent- of the mothers moved from the area. Only. 22 
percent of the sample attrition wa^ caused by mothers refusing further 
study participation. The remaining five percent of attrition was ^diie 
to InfaiJt or' mothert^ Illness, death, oj separation,- 

The demographic characteristics of the group of subjects who with- ^ 

.... . 

drew from the longitudinal study and the final study s)imple were compared* 
The groups wer& ^sltailar with respect to ^hel'r original wort^ plans^ sex 
of Infant and ho^flt^l plans (rooming-ln or tradltj^onal) • However the 
group lost to the study had more children, were younger mother^ and 
were of lower socioeconomic st^us (determined by HolIinghsead-RedJ^lch 
Tvo-Factor Index utilizing occupational and educational information) when 
compared to subjects remaining In the study* Although the final study 
sample may not be representative of the population at large It should, be 
noted that there remained In the study many subjects representing each 
social class* (See Table 7)* Presented In Table 7 ^re selected charac* 
terlstlcs of the final study population of 181,'^ As the*y^were categorized 
by orlfiirial worlc^plans, as stated In the maternity ward interviews, the 
final population consisted of almost equal numbers of mott^ers who in* 
tended to work and those who did not. 



' . . TABLE ^ 

TOTAL SAi-IPLE ATTRITIOU GP, C0:;r.EtJTL\'G*5TUD"i: PASTICIPAJITT. '/ffiO V.'ITHDREy 
FROM THE r>TT:DY AFTER THS HasPITAL PHASS 





Infant 


Infant- 


Infant ' 






Age 3 . 


Age 8 


Age 12 


Totai 


Attrition 


Months 


Months 


Konths . 


V^ithdrav! als 


Working* 




r 

13 ■ ■ 




57 


Hon-Working* 


26 


19 


2 





♦Original work plans as stated in the hospital phase of* the longitudinal 



TABLE 6 

■4* 

REASOfiS FOR SAI-.^'LS ATTRITION 



Reasons 


Working 
lmr^:ber 


iVon- 
Working 
nun;te r 


Total 
■ lumber 


Percent 


Unable, to locate 




19 


U3 


M'.3 


Refused further 
participation 


^ ^3 


10 


23 


22.1 ' 


Moved * 


19 


Ik ' 


33 ■ ■ 


31". 7 


Extended infant 
hospitalization 




1 




1.0 : 


Infant death 




1 


. 1 


1.0 


Infant' not with * 
' mother 




2 • 


2 


.1.9 


Extended mother 

illness ' ^ - 


. . 1 




1 - 


1.0 
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Sample Characteristics 
■ (N-181) 



Variable 



Number 



Percentage 



Original Work Plans 
Intends to Work ^ 
Intends not to Work 

Infant Sex 
Male 
Female 

Birth Order 
FirVt Born . 
Non-First Born 

Type of .Hospitalization 
Rpoming-in 
Traditional Care 

Private Patient 
Clinic Patient 

it* 

Marital Status 
Married 
Not Married 

Race 

Caucasian 
Other 

Mother^ s Occupation 

Professional 
- Semi-Professional 

Highly Skilled l^hite Collar 
^ Lesser Skilled White Collar 

Semi-Skilled 

Unskilled Laborers 

Wei far 6 

Not Employed 

Mother ^s Education 

Post Graduate Studies 

4 Years^ of College*^ 
^] Partial College 

High School Graduate 

Partial High SchooL 

Junior ,High School 

Social Class 
Upper 

Upper-Middle 
Lower-Middle 
Upper -Lower 
— LowerHtowcr 



\ 
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Mother's Age 
15 - 19 
20 - 24 
25-29 , 
30-34 
35 - 39 
40 - 41 



28 



.87 
94 

92 
89 

121 
60 



71 
110 

132. 
49 



146 

35" 

146 
35 

2 
42 
20 
49 

3 
12 
15- 
38 

11 

45 
32 
59 
3Q 
4 

22 
33 
48 
47 
31 

30 
64 
60 
24 
. 2 
1 



48,1 
59.1 



50,8 
49,2 

66,9 
33, 1 



39.2 
60,8 

72,9 
27^1 



80,7 
19.3 



SO. 7 
19,3 

1,1 
23.2 
11,0 
27,0 
1,7 
6.6 
S,3 
21.0 

6,1 
24,9 
17,7 
32.6 
16,6 

2.2 

12 . 2 
18.-2 
26.5 
26,0 
17, 1 

16,6 
35,3 
33,1 
13.3 
1,1 
' .6 
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struments Used in the Study . 

r- 

This investigation adopted a multi-method -^pproach to data collec* 
tion. Eaumrind (Mote 3)and Lytton (1971) have given consideration to 
methods used to fitudy parent-child 'relationships and agree thiit to achieve ^ 
the most accurate picture^^f such a coniplex relationship several inefhodi- 
logical approaches should be used a^i the d;ata then compared. ^n the caae 
of this studj^, naturalistic ob^etvations of '^mother* infant interaction in 
the home were augmented by structured observations in a laboratory setting* 
Maternal attributes were assessed by ratings based on interviews, , ratings ^ 
based on naturalistic observations, and frequency counts of observed dls^ 
Crete behaviors acquired using a time-sampling technique. 

Primary data collection phases, outlined in the Introduction to this ^ 
report, occurred during the mothers' stay in the maternity ward (phase X), 
during home visits at infant ages 3 and 8 months (phases XXX and XV, res- 
pectively), and at a laboratory visit at 12 months infant age. To accrue 
comparable data longitucliaally, the same measures were utilized at each 
phase, whenever appropriate, 

BecauSio of the potentially cumbersome task of reviewing at length 

* 

all instruments and variables utilized in this study, instruments that 
are standardized and/or widely published are treated exclusively in 

'* 

tabular form in Table pages |8 to 23* which lists and briefly describes 

all Instruments employed in the study* Instruments that were modified or 

t ' "1 

developed for use in this study are described in detail and^ where . several 
variables were factor analyzed, the factor scores and.loadinga are pre- 
sented. .The following data collection techniques will be discussed in 
the order indicated; 
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TABLE 8 



Instruments List and Description 



1^ Infant C^re Plans Checklist ^ ^ . - . 

* . The study ^cas dosi^^ried 'to survey :aothers' plans for iiiiant care^ 
through use of an "infant care plans checklist"; this lustruinent 
asked subjects to Indicate a clioice of preference of resriug pl.ins 
-for their infants ircludin^ sitter, day cart* center, r^^ilativej cr^ 
small group care, 1,^*32 r;:others V7tire surveyed tv;c "j.arr;(s ':i^lunibus> 
Ohio hospitals between :^ove-iber 1, 1973, ami J^Iarch 15, 1974> at 
Infant a^^e ^2-3 days- / ' ' ^ 

As the dat^. were c6llccted for the surve;' activities of Phase I, 
they v^re organized, cfcdedj transforaed to nachine-coi^patible fonn, 

. and processed by computer, Cro:ss- tabula-tio.is- of data collected v;are 
perforried, .usin^i setvl.ce,s\contrihuted by the ' Chio Stjite University 
Instructional and I^cse^aicfu Cmputer Center a!:id e^^.p-loyiiig data analysis 
routines based on the ''Statistical P?cka :e f;;r Social ^cicr>ufi5^ > 

2, Da ta Card 

Durintr the survey actlyitiets of lhasQ I, .the f ollo^.^lri^. inf orr^iation 
v^as coliocted on 1,432 ijiother-inf aut pairs: 

n) infant sex - ^ ^ ' . ' ^ * 

b) parity (birth ordsr of the infant born) " . ^ * 

c) race 

d) i.^.ciritsl stati'.s of L^othar 

e) iiif^^at caiTe .j-O^ana of ^mother 

3. Interview-B^3e"d Ratlnt^s - 

\ \ 

iL'itcrviev/ quesliiOTiS -t^r(2_used trc ascertain de:nOt;,r^iphic inforik^- 
tion and to ^luide co''.vi^.rs;?.tlOLis \?rt^"^t he— mothers yseo. Appe;vti:-: A) . '-i: 
Five trained i^raduatc research associates ^js::ed' the cuestipnj? in 
maternity v:cird interviews and during visits to the mothers* ho:ies 
v'hen their infants v;ere thre^ and eij^ht ir.oiiths o£ a^fi- Jurin^ 
these interviews, information about n:aternai .a^^e, occupatiau, and 
socio-ticonoihic status was secured. /[aternal.eTriployi«ent status v;as 
bhecked at finch contact to detenuine if, or vhen, th^e ^?o^:el■l started 
to v;ork outside the hor.^e for^financial co7.ipenGatioti or ret-Jtrned to 
■ school.. 

Inf or,:Latl on tOv^.scertain 'fhc followinL; demoj^raphic variables 
W3S collcc*"cd by trained interviewers fran the seuii-structured in-. 
tervie^' <;uGStions: * ^ ' ■ 

a) n^other^s occupation, prior to prc^^iancy 

b) ^atber-^ s (or hcad-of- household * s) occupation 
^ c) iiiatevnal educational attaiii:aent 

d) patcvnml educational attain^^ient 

e) itiother * s n^c - ' ' . . . 

f) na;::c and a^es of iufant*s siblin^^s 
^) nui:ibGr of luonths niarried 

h) prcijuancy plnnned ^ . 

30 . . 
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, ^ TABl£ 8 (Con't.) 

In addition, Che interview quetitions were designed to gather infotma- 
tign for 43 global variables developed principally by Hpvard A< Hobs 
(Note 13 and supplemented by the Principle Investigator. ^Examples of 
these variables are; (1) degree of interest in affectionate contact 
with the bab^; (2)' confidence in maternal skills; (3> attitude toward 
non-maternal care; (4) degree of preference for active,^ responsive, and- 
high "drive level" child; and (5) career orientation. Responses \^ere 
rated on a nine-point, scale for the relevant variable. ' (See Appendix A), 

Child Care Inventory . ' - * 

-.In conjunction with the Moss- type interview, the Child Care In* 
ventory was administered to mothers in their hotnes'aC infant age , 8 
months. Working mothers vere asked questions about the type of*child 
care used, the location of cKild care, the niimbe.r of time6*.they changed 
child care, how child care arrangements were located, the ^mount paid 
for child care, and the nitmber of ^ hours, their infants were cared for by 
others while they- worked outside, the .home or attended school. (See ps* 13 
Appendix A) , ^ . * ^ , 

Mothers who started to work or enrolled in school after their in- 
fant was eight months of age were asked the <5uestionsJ on the Child Care 
Inventory during a' visit to^the Campbell Hall Child Study Center located 
on The Ohio State University campus when their injcant was approximately 
one year of age. ^ - . ■ 

ObjLe rvatLon of Specific Care^lvln^ Activities^ Ainsworth M aternal Care 
P.a_rinKS ^ _ . ^ 

Through naturalistic observation of mother-infant interaction in 
the hote, quality of mothering was assessed at infant ages 3 and 8 
months. Observed behaviors included such caregiving'* activities as 
diaper' changijig, dressing, feeding, and play behavior. These bei)^- 
vlois were v:ritten in narrative form and then rated, using Ainswo'rth's 
Scoring Guidelines.- 

Ain^^worth and her colleagues devised two sets of variables to , 
assess the quality, of mothering: twenty-two nine-point scales developed 
for the first ^quarttsr of life, and four nine-point scales developed for 
the fourth <iuarter of life (Ainsworfh, 1973)\ At the advice of Alijsworth 
(based on personal communication with' the' Principle Investigator, October, 
1973) only 15 of the 22 tirst quarter of life variables were assessed; 
all four of the fourth quarter of life Vciriables were assessed. (See p^s. G6 
08 Table i8)for a complete list ofcmaternal care variables used.) 

Naiicy _ RaVley Scales ofr infant Development ' 

The Bayle}? Scales of infant Development are designed to provide 
a t^;o prirt. basis for the evaluation of a child's developmental' ^ 
status in the first^two and one-half years of life. The three parts 
are considered conjplementary, each making a distinctive contribution to 
clinical evaltmtionr ' " ' > . 

jCD The Mental Scale \s designed to assess sensory^percepttial 
acuities^ discriminations, and tlie abllity'to respond to these; the 
early acquisition, of '^object iconstancy'^ and memory^ learning, and 
probiem-'solving ability; vocalizations and the beginnings of verbal^ 
comaiunlcation; and^early evidence of the ability to fbrm generaliza* 
tipn6 and classifications, which is the b^cis of abstract thinking. 
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TABLE 8.(Con't,) 

Results of the administration o£ the Kontril Scale iirc cxprc3s^?d as 
a standnrO sco^c^ the HDI, or Mantal Dev^lqpin^int Index,. 

(?) The Motor Scale is designed to provide a neasurr- o£ tho 
degree of c^ontrol of the body, coordination o£ tho lar^2;G muscles ancL 
finer ir«.inipulatory cklllo' of t\\^ hands find-^ finj^ers. As the Motoi* 
Scale is spicif icrilly directed toward^ behaviors refleotin^ motor 
coordiiUicion r*nd skills, It is not concerned Kith £unctloTis that 
are cor::mo'hly thought of as *Wntal** or ^intelligent** In natur.fi, 
Resultc o£ the adi iriistration of the Motor Scale are e::^essed.aa 
a stand/ivjd score, tho FDl/^ or p5ycho;riOt:or Dev?;lopnon!: Index, " 

For this Ktudy, the Mental Scale (MDI) and Motor Scale 
(PDI) uere asses'::ed^ at- infant agQs thrce^ eight, and twalve Tnonth^,* 
(From HaTiual for the Bayley Scal.es of Infant Development^ Xhn ?;5yctiolo- 
glcal Corporation, 1969)/ ' ' ^ 

6, Tixin Sc2;.!plxnf; of Liquid ^nd Solid ^ ^ ^A ^n^o 

■ X . .J 

Mother-inf £\nt ij^tcractlon \mn observed at ir.fant ages tla'eo nnd . 
eight^iiionths through us^i of a timG-sa::iplln^ procedure during inf^xX 
liquid an<t solid "fe^idln-j^, etr.ploylng 10*sccpnd intervals (app^r6Aii?:.itely 
6 seconds; of observation and 2 secgrids of recording) and Gtyled aCtor 
the' v/orU on'iniaht: feeding by EVeiya Tho:!icn and v^lth hei" advice and 
assl^^tc^ncG' (based .on personal conmunl cation Kith the Priticipal In-* 
vcEtlj^ator^ February^ 197^0* (See Appe?idix B for examples of tXino 
saniplini; record forms used,} 

^ - > , Ma'f:e rn^^l A ttitude S c a le ■ 

Tbc^Maternal Attitude Scale, developed by .Cohlcr, Velss, '^id 
Grunebau^^i C;:otc. .S)^ and based upon SanUer^s theory (1962, 105^^0 of 
the ma t^.er- child relationship, assesses; the child' recrln^; atti&udcs 
of mothers of infants -md very y^un^ children. The inst:rur>\ent 
■ consists of 233 Lik.ift-typc scule Items and v;as ad::iini.stered to 
^ . both workl^^; and ^^nonwork'in^ iTiothcrs when their Infants vere eight 
, months old. Subjects responded fio each^/itom according to the Eelt 
degree o^. ai^reetacnt or disa^reeuicivt on a sl;<-pDlnt scale, 
(' The Maternal Attit^ide Scale xjas scored by Dr, iievtran^ Cohler, 
';";^'3^he University of Chicago, on the following five sa^^^nary factors/'^; 

1} Appropriate Control of Child's Aggressive Impul^ca ^ 
II) Encouragement of Reciprocity ^ ■ . 

... ■ 1X1} Appropriate Closeness 

. . IV) , Acceptance of Eirtotiotial Coniplejsity of Child Kr-arlng 
^ " ^ ,V} . Coinfoirt in i^erceivins and Meeting Infant's Keads 



■>l^actor scores ■ arc expressed in 'standardized form based on a. larger 
normative sample, vith mean - 0,000 and standard deviation - + 1,000,. 
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The following .tabular summary of adaptive and 'maladaptive attitudes re- 
flected in each of the five factors^ is adapted from a table published in a 
papers by Cohlcr, 'Grunebaum, Weiss and J to ran (1971) » 



Factc>r I: 



A|)proprLate versus 
Inappropriate Contrc>l 
of Child's AiiS^^^sion 



Factor II: 



Encouragement; versus 
Discouragex.tint" of 
Reciprocity 



Factor III; Appropriate versus 
. Inappropriate Closer 
ness with the Child 



Factor IV; 



Acceptance versus 
I^tinial of i::;:cLii:!:!ial 
Cc:;iplG>:i ty of Chi, Id- 
care 



Factor V: 



Feeling of Corupe- 
fence versus Inch of 
Competence in Per- 
ceiving and Meeting 
the Baby's riecds 



Adaptive Attitude : Intent of aggressive im-^ 
^pulse should be recognized but i"C is importa^nt , 
•to modulate oxpressxorr of aggression , by provi- 
ding alternate channels. 

Maladaptive Attitude : Overly restrictive atti- 
tudes or^ less cotninonly, overly i^erniissive ones 

Adaptive Attitude : Babies can cominunicate v/lth 
their mothtirs.and mothers should encourage de- 
velopment of a relationship between mother and 
child, ^ . ' 

Maladaptive Attitude : Jkibies cannot comniuni- 
cate with .their mothers and are unrtble to de- 
velop a rcictprocal social relationsliip or to 
respond to appropriate cues frcr.i their mothers. 

Adapt ive At t i tudo : A ino ther can e n j o y and cave 
^for^ baby v7ithout sacrificing herself , ^^ithout 
becoming overly binding or overly protective, 
and without yielding ;t:cu'the baby's demand for 
an exclusive iTftlatlofiShi,^ ^ ^ 
Maladaptive Attitude : Pregnancy , de livery, ^ 
tind childcare are seien as burdensQiae, deplet- 
ing, and desDcructlvG of self betv;een the? wish 
to be the' sole caretaker and the wish to I'ele- 
gate all, aspects of ehildcare to others- 

Adapt:_iye Attitudci: "Acceptance of^ amblvnlent 
feelings abcut- ch^ildeare, of some fee lin^j. 'o^ 
inadeciuacy as a luothor', <ind of uViCc*;:tsiinty 
regarding some aspects of ehildcare, vithout 
Icv^s of i;clf-estee;rt» ^ 
Haladgptlvg Attitu de: Denial of any ccJncurns 
or doubts rogardiTi^ childc^jre and u.V" it^tKleqi:£cy 
* in the maternfil rule, together \;ith hi.:^hly con- 
ventional and stereotyped beliofs ani the Coel-* 
ing that mothers require little ehildcare as- 
sistance fro:n others. 

Adaptive Attitude : Mothers can understand 
t-he Infant ^£1 physical needs and meet them 
adequately. 

Mal a daptive Attitude ; Babies are unable to 
let others know what their physical needs are 
and mothers find it very difficult to under^ 
stand and meet these needs. 



* 

^^rtb:nen vith a^iaptivje attitudes, as deftrred by the ttist autliors, .will scox^e low 
on the first J:wo factors (I and II) and high oa the last three factors (111, 
IV, ^ and V) . ^ ' ■ 



^ ^ TABLE'S (Con't.) , 

The Stran^jer Approach Pro^^ression was administered by a tr^nined 
observer when the infant reached oij^ht mouths of age 
Desi^aed to mensyre infimt distress at the approach oE a stranger, 
this instru:ncnt is adniaistcrcid by checking* tlie' appropriate behavior 
catet^ory oh a continuum of. infant behaviors. The behavior categories 
loere : - Infant facial expression - srai4e, neutrai, wary, jErot/n/pout^, 
distress ; Inf^lut vocalization - con ti[:uous/b::bble , - interiTii ttant coo, 
silent^ iu£?s, cry; Infant rAoveiuient - rcaeh out to stranger, lean 
forrard^ motionless, turn only face away, turn body av;ay; and; In-, 
fant visual regard - continuous gaze to st7;ansev, occasibtiai gaze 
to stranj^er, continuous *ga7.(? aversion. Approach- behavior of the 
stranger consisted of; 1) talk to raoth&r; 2). brief ly look in- 
fant; 3) loo!c at in£aiit for a sustained period oc*time; 4) Si>eak 
to and fixile at infant; 5) apprqadi infant; and 6^) touch Infant ' s 
hand, am, or leg- There v;are no prearranged tine limitations^ on 
the approach se^iuence; however, total time of the sequence was noted. 

Brief Sennration and Reunion 

The ilrief Separation c^nd Reunion Form vas used to meaisUro in- 
fant difjtress at separation frorv Qother and their naturally occurring 
reunion belu-^viot'- . ^his instrnrK^-nt was. admioisCei:e(l in the iiuiac; by a 
trained cbseri^er at infani: ajje eight nrouths. Greatest amount of 
SGparatiou time wa^ thr^=*.ei lidnutes; reunion behavior occurred Eooner, * 
hov:e\'er, if the infant becair^e too hi^^hly distressed. One o<f four 
nnutUaily G^■cln^5ive separation behaviors was flo(^cd suuh af; ; "I::faut 
e::hiljits no concof u*' ; "Innaat et^hiblts lujmsncary ccneirn/* ; ''In.^fnnt 
frets''; anr], "Infant :;ctivated,;' Th^ *rcsoarc!jer initiated no inter- 
action with the infant but vras appropriately respjnslve to the in- 
fant':; initiations of iuteractioiis. V^iujn i::othGr veturnc<i, a brief 
description of mother-infant behaVior \<as noted and a jud^mnnt was 
made as^ to the appropriateness of the mothcrfs fcfehavior. 

The Stran:e Situation r'atj ^ gvlor Ins t.^"u:r;en t 

"^o standardize the measureiiient of attachment, Ainswoirth rieye- ^ 
loped ^he Strjin^e Situation Behavior Instruntent (Ainsv;orth ami 
Vittr^, VXjS) , This is a highly structured series^of situations, 
desii^ned to measure several a.*5pects of attach-icnt ^ behavior in a^ 
laboratory setting. Variables observed and recorded fnclt;de the 
child's reaction to a strange situation and his 'subsequent e:':plora- 
tory behaviot, his reaction to-the ];resence and advartces of a 
stran^jer i^ith his :7;oth'=r present, An;J his reaction to the departure 
of his mother aiid her subsequent return. iicliaviors scored include 
the child's proximity- and contact-seeking behaviors, hl3 contaet- 
maintalnin^; behavior^;, his proximity- and interaction7avolding 
behaviors, his contact-resisting behaviors, and his search, ery, 
and vithdrawal behaviors, (See'Pagc 57 .for aa example of a 
scoring sheet used for the^ Stranse Situation Behavior Instrviracnt,) ■ 



' TABLE 8 (Con*t.) , 
Calendar Form . . 

.All mothers, v^ere contacted by^^elephone or letter when their 
infant wa^ approximately one year old* They were asked iff they 
had worked outside their heme for financial compensation or attended 
sphool during the first 12 months of their infant's life* 

The Calendar Fot^m (Appendix C) vas mailed to all working 
mothers requesting that they indicate their work status, occupation^ 
and child care "arrangements" monthly for the first year of their in- 
fant's life. * ^ " . 
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1. InterView-based ratings 

2^* Observation-based ratings, of maternal care 

3- Factor scores obtained from factor analyses performed on 

, the interview-based and observation-based ratings (items 1 ■ " 
and 2 above) 

4* Time* sampled feeding behavior frequencies ^ 

5* Infant response to stranger approach behavior 

6- Brief separation of infant from. mother behavior ' 

7. Strange Situation Behavior Instrument behavior codings. 

- , ^ - 

Interviewbased ratings ^ Semi-structured interviews were adminis- 
teted to mothers in the maternity ward and at home visits at 3 and 8 
months infant age- The interi^ew took about 1% "hours to administer. ' 
-ff^erview questions were developed to acquire information about" demo- ^ 
graphic characteristics and other variables focusing* on the-mother's 
interest in having a career, beliefs about infant rearing and problems 
associated with her employment status/ Most of the interview ^ide- 
lines and rating guidelines were developed by H, Moss XNote 1^ ; 15 of 
^he 43 rated variables were developed by E, Hock for use in this study, 
A listing of the var^iable rtames and the study phase in which they were 
employed is presented in Table 9^ pages 25 and 26^^. Interview and rating 
guides are presented in 'Appendix A* Findings of earlier studies using 
several of these rated variables are reported in'Robson, Pedersen and 
Moss (1969)^ Moss, Kenneth and Ped^sen (1969)^ Moss and Uobson (1970), 
' and Moss and Jones (Note 13) » ^ ^ 

In the present study the trained interviewers recorded the mother's 
responses to the questions and made ratings on a 9-point scale £^ c^ach 
variable* Inte?rat«r reliabilities on maternity ward interview data 
rang^cd frpta *32 to -90; six of the 22 rated variables had interrater 
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TABLE 9 



TABLE OF ^INTERVIEW-BASED VARIABLES 
USED IN PHASES I, III, AND IV 



♦INTERVIEW- BASED 
VARIABLES 



'PHASE I 



PHASE III 



PHS5E IV 



(I Age 2-3 Days) ' -(I Age 3*-4 Months) (I Age 8-9 M6nth$;) 



*I 

*2 



Hospital Stay~\Satiis- 

fying Experience 
Paternal Invol-vement 

Maternal Anticipation 



X 
X 



*4) 


Paternal Interest 


X 








5) 
6) 


Experience ^Caring 

for Infant 
Dependence 


■X 
X 


X 


I 


i - 


7) 


Perception of I as 
' Active 

Feeding Plans-J*' 


X 
X 








*9)- 


NL^n-Hatemal Care 


X 


X . ' 




'''' X 




"High Drive Level" 
Chi Id 


X 


X 






1 1 J 

12 J 


bource ot otiiauiarion 

(Orientation) 
Healtn and WeZl-Being 


A 

X 


X 




Q 


13) 
14^ 


Affectionate Contact- 

with Infant 
Nurturance 


X 
X 


" X 




X 


15) 


Aptonomy vs. d'ontrol 


X 


: - X . 






16) 
17) 


Confidence in Mater- 

ftial Skills 
Maternal Investment 


X 
X 


X 
X 




X 


18) 
*19) 


t 

Positive Attitude to 

Maternal Role 
Career Orientation 


X 
X 


X 
X 


t 


X 


*20) 


Career History 


X 


\ 








External Control 


X 


X I 






^22) 


Source of Stim. (Voice) 


X 


\ ■ 







^Variable description and scoring guidelines developed by H- Moss (Note 12) 
for those indicated by (*) that were developed hy the Project Director, 
for use in this study- * . ^ ' ^"^ 



except 
Ho^k, 



TABLP 9 (Continued) 



INTERVIEW- BASED PHASE I PHASE III PHASE tV 

^ ^ VARIABLES (I Age 2-3'Days) (I Age 3-4 Months) (I Age 8-9 Months) 

Degree of-Depression ' ^ * . " ^ 

Following Pregnancy ' * X \ * 

Disorganization Under 

Stress X , X 

Preference for Early . - " 

Infancy ^ ' X - \ 

Perception of Infant ^ . * , , . 

as Active . , X 

Aversion to Fussy I X^ 

Perception of Infant , 

as . Fussy " X ^ ► 

Deg- I Regarded as * ^ 

Demanding ' (i ' X ! ' 

Deg/- I Enjoys Physical - 

Contact ' . X . X . , 

Deg. I Enjoys Social ^ - * . ^ ^ * 

Interaction"* ^ ^ X ' X 

Interest in Social Inter-, - , _ ■ 

action, with Infant ^ ' X * X 

Deg. i ^Enjoys Visual 

Stimulation X X 

Deg. "I Seep in Positive , ^ 

Sense * X' ..X 

Deg. M Peels I Is Pos. 

^ Attached to Her. ■■■ ' X ^ X - 

Effects of I eharacteris- , 

tics on Maternal Role * X « X 

Interpretation of Infant ' " ^ 

Discontent . ' ' , ^ 

Separation Stress . ' X - X ' 

Perc. I Distress at Sepa- ^ 

ration \ ^ , ^ - ^ ^ 

Satis. w/Father Involvement. ^ ^ X \ X 

ft 

Deg. I Discriminajtes Between ^ - - * 

Caregivers . ^ . X 

"^Deg. I Attachment to Objects ^ X 

M Knowledge Non-Mat : Care ' ^ / ■ X 

*Variable description and scoring ^guidelines developed by n. Moss (Note 12) except 
for those indicated by (*) that were developed by the Project Director, E, Hock, 
for use in this study. 



r^iliability coefficients of less than ,65- Two raters scored 20 ititer- 
views; one rater was^ present at the original interview and the second 
rater listened to the tape recorded transcript. The poor quality of the 
cassette recordings probably contributed to the generally moderate de- 

■a 

grces of rater agreement. The home visit interview^ interrater reliabi-^ 
lities w&re achieved by having two ratc^rs jointly attend 10 home visits. 
Interratetsreliability coefficients on the variables ranged from -45 to , 
-97; only six of the 30 variables rated after jointly-attended visits 
had interrat^r reliability coefficients of less than .80^ 

Observatlon-based ratings of maternal care , , Ainsworth and her 
colleagues developed two sets of variables Co assess the quality' of mater 
nal csre throu^^h observations of mother-child interactions in the thome 
(Ainswortb, 1973^' , Twenty- two nine-point scales were generaued for the 
first quarter of an infant's life and four nine-point scales for tt;e 
fourth qiiarter, At /the advice of Ainsvorth (personal connnunication, 
October, 1973) only 15 o^ her original 22 first quarter scales vere 
thought useirul for purposed of this study- Therefore, at the 3 month 
visit 15 of the nrtaternal care .variables were scored; at^the 8 month visit 
9 of the 15^ first quarter variables were scored again and,| in addition, 
the four fourth ^quarter variables were scored- These variables are la- 
^beled maternal care' variables and are listed by phase in Table 18 of this 
report, pages 59 to 65- Reliability and validity of the scales Ei^ve been 
assessed in a number of subsequent studies. Intterrater reliability coef- 
ficients were reported for the first quarter variables as better than 
r = .85 (Ainsworth and Bell, 1969), Interrater reliability coefficients 
for the fourth quarter variables were reported by ^Ainsworth, Jiell, aad 
Stayton -(1971) "to be higher than r = .85 as well- 



■i ;> - . . . I- 

Although intercorrelations among the 22. first quarter variables wer« 

extremely high (r * -86), suggesting a possible halo etfectj^ Aihsybrth 

and Bell (1969) reported that^ at least six of the spales demonstrated*' 

construct validity in corre^lation& with other infant cane and feeding 

.variables. Additional vork pn predictive validity is needed; Jiowever, , 

from the high intercorrelations among the scale%, it appears that tewer 

- ' " ^ \ ^ 

.\ 

^ than 22 separate scales ^ould be requlrbd to assess the vajridus aspects 
of mothering characteristics, at feast during the first quarter of life* 

4 , 

IQ. Spite of precautions taken to avoid 'halo effects, the fourth 
quarter v^ariables'^also "showed h4Lgh intercorrelations ranging from 
to ,89- (Ainsworth, Bell, & Stayton, 1971).* , However, exaniination of- 
scatter plots of scored on the four fourth* quarter variables revealed 
that all four variables eppe&r to be closely related at' the positive^ 
t evid but not at the negative end* Thus, whereas the sensitive mother 

r 

also tended to be accepting, cooperative, and accessible, there \tas no 
corresponding teiidency for' the insensitive mother to be Rejecting, un- 
cooperative, and inaccessible* thus', the high intercorrelations appear 
not to be solely a result of a halo effect, 

1 f ^ 

Construct validity for the four fouifth quarter variables ^was demon- ^ 
strated by intercorrelations between the ratings of sensitivity, aQcep- 
tance, cl^^operation,. and accessibility and^behavioral observations of 
four maternal caretaking behaviors including the duration of the liiother'gt 
unresponsiveness to hei infant'$ crying and-^the ratio of number of fimes' 

mother acknowledged the infant s presence when entering the same room ^ 

' ■ . 

to the total number of entrances (Stayton and Ainsworth, 1973)- Ot the 
^ sixteen possible intercorrelations between the bfehSayioral observations 

* 

and the ratings^ all were in the expected direction and 12 of the 16 
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were significant at the .05 level (Stayton and Ainsworthi 1973) « Like- 
wise* Stayton* Hogan>and Ainsworth (1971) reported that* of the 21 pos- 
sible correlations between ratings of sensitivity* acceptance* and coop- 
eration* and maternal' behaviors such as frequency of verbal contoands and 
infant variables such as IQ and frequency of compliance to coomands* 11 
were significant at the .05 level* Finally* Ainsworth* HBell * and Stayton 

(1^71) found 'that the four fourth^quarter scales discriminated among 

i 

infants' performance In the Strange Situation Behavior Instrument* 

In this study maternal caregiving behavior yas observed as the 
mother went about her daily routine during home visits at 3and 8 months 
infant age., The researcher that visited the home in most cases had 
talked with the mother during her stay in. the maternity yard* Upon ar^ 
rival at the home the visitor chatted with the labther and encouraged her 
to pursue her normal caretafclng routine* Thei visitor obaetrved during 
feeding* diapering, dressing* and during periods of playful interaction. 
The sequence of these events was flexible; most occurred naturally during 
the course of the 4-hour visit without prompting. (Generally* all the 
home visit procedures were flexible'and instrument administration, other - 
^ than the^ Stranger Approach Progression, could occur at 'any time conven- 
.lent t6 mother and infant.) The visitor recorded in writing narrative 
reports of hex^ observations of the mothers' behaviors and after leaving 
the home rated the quality of maternal caregiving following the detailed- 
scoring criteria developed by Ainsworth (1973), Interrater reliability 
coefficients on the maternal care variables (calculated after two judges ' 
jointly attended 10 home visits and Independently scored those cases) 

■ * 

ranged from ,52 to 1*00; most coefficients exceeded *70, 
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Factor scores obtained from factor analyses performed /on the inter^ 
view-based and observation-based rating s. The following discussion of 
data reduction procedures is presented here because th.'e derived factor 
scores xoere entered into data analyses (along with selected priginal. 
variables) and are considered valid measurements of subject characteris- 
tics, (The Results section presents findings xesulting from statistical 
analyses performed on the factor scores.) ^ 

In order to reduce the ddts. obtained' from the intervicw-bascd"ra;tings 

(Moss/Hock) and the observation-based ratings (Ainsworth) to a structure 

J* 

of related variables > factor analyses v/ere performed on the interview and. 

observation-based rating-s from phases Ij III> and IV. Rating scores from 

all subjects with complete interview data from phases Ij. III> and IV were 

included) with the exception of data from those subjects iinavaiJoble for 

phatre IV data collection. ' In%ll> data froiri 164 subjects were included 

in tha factor analyses. For the phase I factor analysis^ fhe 22 inteuviev; 

based variables (from the hospital interview), were included, while in the 

phase III and IV factor analysed) both the interview and observaticn-based 

Ainsvorth variablbs were utilized. Thus> in the phase m factor analysis 

a total of ^5 intdrview and observation-based variables were used while in 

the pliase iV factor analysis^ 32 variables vere used. 

Computer analysis, was by the BMD03M program utilising qrthogoaal 

rotation and the method of principal tompohent.s . Each correlation 

matrix was rotated to produce no itiore than eight factors each with eigen7 

values greater than 6r equal to 1,0, Phase I factor' Analysis (based on 

22' phase I^ interview variables)* yielded a total of seven factors with 

* 

eigenvalues greater than 1\0; thdse seven factors together accounted 
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for 62% of the viariance* Ffiase III factor analysis (based on 30 Inter* 
view variables anil IS Alnsworth variables from phase III) yielded a 
^ total of eight factotrs vith eigenvalues gi^eater than 1*0; theae eight 
factors toge^'her accounted for 597* of the variance* Phase IV factor 
analysis (based on 19 interview variables and 13 Ainswoxth variables 
fr<m phase IV) yielded a total of seve^ factors with eigenvalues greater 
than 1.0; these seven factors together accounted for a total of 667* of 
the variance* Tables 10, 11, and 12 list the- factors, together with ^ 
variables with loadings greater than «Su on each factor* Names for 
each factor were determined primarily by examining the operational 
definitions for those variables which loaded most highly on each of the 
respective factors. 

Time- sampled feeding behavior frequencies * Several respected stu- 
dents o£ mocher-lnfant interaction have informally suggested that the 
feeding situation offers a most informative capsule of interactive beha« 
vior. Also, the Principal Inves.tigator after observing many mother<^ 
infant pairs noted that mother and infant character is |:ics evidenced 
during feeding, seem proto^ypic of interaction seen in other settlngSt 
Thus, the feeding situation was the context of choice in this study for 
the collection of raw data based on observation of discrete, pre*determlned 
.behaviors using a time^sampling technique* The mother and Infant behaviors 
to be noted were selected after, reviewing the work of Beckwith (1972) and 
^_£lie work of Thonten (Ilote 14} 6c at her advice and assistance (l»ased on- 

^^"^ ^ ' ■ ■ ■ * 

personal connrunication, February 1974}* /The pre<^determined, d^lned 
behaviors were listed (see recording formjp in Appendix B} and their oc-^ 
curances noted if they occurred In any lO<^sec0nd Interval. Observation 
of feeding behaviors took place «t the 3 and 8 month Infant age home 

' . ' ' ^ . 
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< TABLE 10 



' * Phase I Factor Analysis ^ Interview-Based Variables/ 
Original Variable Labels ^ \ Factor .J^adlngj? 

.1 ' ■ 

^ ' Factor I i , * 

Parental Involvement Perinatally 

Paternal involvement' . ^ ' * +»88 

Maternal anticipation - +»63 

Paternal intdirest +»89 * 

M as a source of stimulation (voice) " *^•S4 

Eigenvalue ^•XX ■ ^ ' / 

Cumulative variance • 19 



Factor II 
Interest iu Maternal Role 



Nui^turance 
Maternal investment 
Positive attitude towards maternal role 
- Career orientation 

Eigenvalue 2.40 ^ 
Cimulativc variance »30 



70 

/ +.71 



Factor III 
Confidence in Child Cara Skills 



Exptirience in caring for infant 
Confidence iu maternal skills 



Eigenvalue 2.X0 
Cumulativti varian 




.39 



F actor IV / ^ 
Energy InvestfjnBnt 



+ .82 
+ .86 



Host^ital stay as a satisfying experience 
Degree o£ preference for active infant 



+ .74 
-.63 



Eigenvalue 1 .64 
■Gtimulative vax:iance .47 



TABLE 10 (Con't*) 



. Factor V 

Independence; Internal Control - Source of Contr 

Dependence 
External control 

Eigenvalue 1,23 
Cumulative variance ,52 



Tactor VI 
Infant Centered in Interaction i 

\ -Degree of interest in affectionate contact with 
/ ■ Infant * - ; 

' Autonomy versus control 

Eigenvalue ^1,08 

Cumulative variance ,57 » ' 



Factor VII 

Child-Centered Oriencation to Environment 
Feeding plans 

Mother as a soiirce of . stimulation (orientation) 

Eigenvalue 1,05 S ' 

Cuiuulative variance .62 ' ' 



TABLE H 



Phase III Factor Analysis Intcuylew- -and , Observation-Based Variables 



, Original A'ariablc Labels 



Factor Loadings 



' , , ' Factor I ^ 

. Positive >Iother-Inf ant Interac{:lort 

N'urturanci; toward Infant . +»57 
Degree of maternal interest in spctaV 

iittcractlon with infant +»58 

Mother's delight in baby ' " >,82 

!:ctiisr's acceptance of baby +»60 
Hothcr's iittttudc toi^ard haby as evidenced by 

^ her excellea?:a as an informant * +»77 

AppvQpriatcneGs o£ mother' t; initiations of . , 

^ intiGractious - ' -i-^JS 

Arjount of physical contact ^ +»67 

Quality of physical contact in holding baby +\70 
icctiveneas of mother's res^ponse to baby's 

crying . ' +»59 

A;ncunt of visual contact +»72 

Ancunt of auditory and vocal contact ^ - +»79 

Frequency of play -Interaction \ +»8l 

't Appropriateness of play iuteractlon +»78 



Eigenvalue 11*04 
CunuLative variance 



.24 



Factor II 

Acceptance of Infant and Maternal Role 



Degree of depression following prcgiuincy 
PronenGs:^ to disorganization under stress ot 
maternal experience 

Degree of aversion to fussy or irritable bab 
Perception oj: baby as irritable or fussy 
Degree to which baby is regarded as deinandi 
Confidence la maternal skills 
Degree^that baby is seen in a positive sense 



Eigenvalue 4.06 
Cumulative variance 



.34 



.69 
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STABLE 11 (Con<t.), 

. Factor III 
Mother's Belief in Her Own Irreplacablllty 

Attitude toward' non-^matcrnal care ^ 
Degree to which mother feels her baby Is 
positively attached to her 
Separation^ stress 

Perception of Infant's distress at separation 

Eigenvalue 2*85 
Cuibulative variance *40 . 



Fnctor IV 

Sensitivity and Coopcraiilon in Feeding 



Synchronization of mother^' s interventions 

with baby's rhythms. 
Determination of amount of food and end of 

feeding 

Mother's regard for baby's preferences in 

kind of food 
Mother's synchronization of rate of feeding 

to baby*s pace 

Eigenvalue 1.13 
Cuinulative variance A5 



factor V 
Dependency; External Control 

External ctjntrol with respect to career 
Degree of dependency 

Eigenvalue 1,90 ^ 
Cumulativ^e variance 



Factor VI ^ 
Mother's Perceptibn of Infant as Cuddly 

Degree to which baby enjoys physical contact 
Degree to which baby enjoys visual stimulation 

Eigenvalue 1,65 ' " 

Ca'uulative variance *52 
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. TABLE 11 (Con't*) 

/ Factor VII 
Preference and Percepcion of Infant. as Active 

De^,ree of preference for active^ responsive, and 
high '*cirive level" child +.76 

Perception of Infant 3s active, responsive , and 
high "arive level" child * +*67 

Eigenvalue 1,48 

Cu^nulative variance *S6 , 



Fac tor VIII 

Mother's Perception of Her Role Uuinflueaced by Infant 

Effects of Infant characteristics on maternal 
role ^ **75 

Eigenvalue 1,44 

Cuniulative variance *59 - 
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TABLE 12 



Phase IV Factor Analysis Interview-^and ObstiTvatio'n-Based . Variable^ 
OrlRlnnl Vartnble I;-abels Factor Loadings 



Factor 1, ■ * - 

Quality of Motherlhg 

^ IJurturance toward Infant ' - +»62 

Degree that baby is seen in a positive sense' ' +»54 

Positive attitude tov^cirds maternal role +»56 

Mother's delight in baby +.74 
^pp'iTopriateness of mother's initiations of 

interactions +.78 
Mother's sycichronization of ya^te of feeding 

to baby'§ pace +i72 
Qu;r.lity of physical coatact in holding baby . +.53 

' Amount of visual contact , +.57 

Artount of auditory and vocal contact +.64 

Frequency of play interaction +»69 

Appropriateness of play interaction +.63 

Cooperation versus interfarence v +»82 

Accessibility versus ignoring and neglecting +.81 

Accaptcncci versus rcjcctioti +.72 
Sensitivity to signals ^ +.84 

Ei a^nva lue 11 . 12 
Cumulative variance .35 



F actor II 
Maternal Separation Anxiety 

Attitude to nonrmaternal care *»81 

Career orientation +.59 

Separation stress ' ^ -+.77- 

Perception of infant's distress at separation- +»50 



Eigenvalue 2.52 
Cumulative \^ariance 
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: ^ ' Factor III 

I ^ Maternal Role Investment 

Degree to which baby enjoys social interaction +.67 

Positive attitudes towards n^aternal role +.58 

Investment in maternal role +*5l 
Effects of infant characteristics on maternal 

role . -•72 

Eigenvalue 2\ 12* , 
^ Cumulative variance *49 

49 



' " * " ' ^ TABLE 12 (Con*t.) 

Factor IV ^ 
StoiciszQ 

y" . . . ' ^ 

V ' Proneness to disorganization under stresses of 

r maternal ^experience - -57 

, , Degree of infant attacliraent to objects +-75 

Eigenvalue 1,63 

Curaul^tive variance ,54 *r 



Factor V e 
•Pleasurable Physical Contact^ 

4)egree to which baby enjoys physical Contact . "+,87 
Amount p£ physical contact * +,6? 

Quality of physical contact ' +,58 

Eigenvalue 1,46 

Cmriulative variance ,59 - 



\ Factor VI 
Mother's, Belief in Her 0^*t^ Irrcplacability . 

Degree to which mother feels baby is positively 

attach'^d to hej: +,74 
Perc. of Infant, Distress^ at Separation ^-,59 
Desree to which baby discriminates betVAicn 
caregivers --76 

Eigenvalue 1,33 

Cumulative variance ,63 j ~ 



Factor VII 
'^Vtsuai Stimulatiotiy 



Degree to which infant enjoy^ visuaJL stimulation +.83 
Satisfaction with father involvenuint^ +,50 
Amount of visual contact _ . . +,53 



Eigenvalue 1104 
Curaulative variance ^66 
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visits. The behaviors scored at these -two times vere different and 
mge-appropriate, the 3-^month focusing on liquid feeding and the 8-^ 
month on solids < The home visits were scheduled carefully so that 
the visitor would be present at a naturally occurring feeding time. 
Instructions to the mother included a polite message conveying the >^ 
idea that the visitor/observer could not engage in conversation during 
feeding because of her interest in accurately recording and learning 
about the baby's behavior. ' ' \ , 

Recording began with the first mouthful and ended only after the 
food was removed (temporary breaks for burping or a change of foods 
were scored as— ^'time-outs^'^ tiut.^, the ^timing was continued") , Individuals 
differed greatly in actual length of feedings, ranging from 10 minutes 
to around 60; the average time was about 20 - 25 minutes- Data was 
scored separately for each behavioral category by adding the nuniljer of 
10-second blocks in whiTch a beh'avior occurred; as veil, all time blocks ^ 
where actual feeding occurred (time-outs were omitted^ were summed; 
then a percentage score was calculated by dividing the nimber of total 
feeding time blocks into the total number of behavior time blocks- Thus 
the resulting data described, for each of the behaviors exhibited by 
mother and infant, what percentage of the total feeding time was qccu- 
pied by a certain behavior/ Interobserver reliabilities were calculated 
after two observers jointly observed 10 mother-infant pairs. The raw 
data collectedly both observers were converted to produce a percentage 
score for each behavior; correlational analyses of the percentage scores 
produced coefficients reflecting observer agreement that ranged from 
.12 (on fuss) to 1.00. Most coefficients were greater than -80 (only 
^ive were less than .80). After '*fuss'' the next lowest coefficient was 



^*50 for 'Mrowse", a state variable; al^ other coefficients were greater 
than ,65. 

Infant response to stranger approach behavior ; ^ In order to^ assess 

attributes of the Infant's social develojpmentf a technique was iieve^oped 

for this ftudy to characterise infants' responses to a stranger's approach 

at iB^months of ^ge* The intent of. this Activity was not Only to gain in- 

sight into individual, differences at H months of^age^ but to be able to 

* 

gain insight into the continuity of response to stranger approach by com* 
paring the 8-month data to the l2*month data obtained from ?he Strange 
Situation Behavior Instrument (Ainsworth and Wittig, ^.1969)* The develop* 
ment of the techniqu, used in this study at the b*month home visit wa« 
guided by several earlier works. Infant reactions to stranger approach 
have been studied using various standardized sequences. In general, the 
stranger enter? the infant's visual field, gradually approaches the In- 
rant, and ends the approach with play,, a touch, or picking up" the infant- 
However, the actual steps incSoVporated into the sequence, the timing of 
these' Steps, the distances from which the baby is apptoached, the setting 
of the approach, the location of the mother with respect to the baby, and 
the behaviors which succeed^ the initial approach differ from experiment 
to experiment. As well, the infant's behavioral responses are measured in 
variousways in the different studies. Schaffer C1966) and Schaffer and 
Emerson (1964) assigned a point score of 1 - 6 to each of the steps and 
noted the step in which the infant first showed ,iear. ' A fear reaction 
was defined as a whimper, cry, lip tremble, screwed-up face, a looking ^ 
or turning away., a drawing back^^ running, - pr crawling away or a hiding of 
the face. If the infant; manifested any of these behaviors at the first 
sight of the stranger he was given a score of 6; if he did not manifest 



any of these behaviors until he was picked up, he was given a score of 1. 

f ^ ■ ■ 

A zero score was noted for those infants, who showed no signs of fear* 
In addition to the' score rating, the intensity of the behavioral res* 
ponse wa^f 'noted, and, as this approach sequence was repeated every 4 
weeks during the infants' first year of life,, the age of onset of fear 
was noted* The results^of^^^M's^observa sequence were 92% in agree*- 

ment with the responses given by the infants* mothers in answer to the 
question, "Does he or does he not show fear?" 

Paradise and Curcio (1974) coded on a five^point scale (also used 
in a Morgan and Riccuiti study /196j9/) the infant's facial expression 
and vocaljization score* Reliability coefficients w^re, detcmiined to be 
»97 for facial expression and 1*00 for vocalization* 

Scarr and Salapate^ (1970) scored each step on a-3-po^int scale of 
fear: 1 - no evidence of fear; 2 - sober, cautious, quits ongoing actx* 
vity; and 3 - fretting, cryingj and fleeing to mother* These individual 
scbres^were then suinmed across the six steps to yield a t^^^l fear score 
for their 2- to ?3^:aonth*old infants* 

Moss, Robson, and Pedersen (1969) studied 8 and 9^ month'old-infants 
in their homes* After entering the home, two strangers seated themselves 
across the room from the infant who w^s seated oa his mother's lap* 
'After two minutes the first stranger slowly and soberly ^pproachgd the 
infant and took him from his mother for a minute, looking intofhis face 
while holding him* This sequence was repeated by the second stra^ig^j^^t 
the end of the visit* After the approaches the two strangers indepeh- , 
dently rated the infants on twa variables for each .approach sequence* 
Fear of Stranger was. rated on a 13-point scale ranging from active 
avoidance accompanied by crying and refusal to be held, to active approach 
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with smiling, vocalizing and "seeking physical contact with the experi- 

tnenter- Interrater reliability based on four scores averaged -8? for 
- * 

this variable* The degree to which the Infant's gaze averted the ex* 
perlmenter ' s face was rated on a 7*polnt scale based on the frequence, . 
and duration x^lch the Infant looked away from the stranger. Interrater^ 
reliability, based on four scores, averaged #85 for this variable. 

The technique used In the present study was styled after the vrork 
discussed above. In this study,. the Infants, ager 8-months, were approached 
In a natural way by the stranger when she first entered the infant's home* 
While the Infant was held by the mother,' the stranger: 1) talked with 
the mother; 2) briefly looked at the infant; 3) looked at the Infant for a 
sustained period of tinie; 4) spoke and smiled at the infant; 5) approached 
the Infant vhile continuing to smile and talk; and 6) touched the Infant's 
hand, arm or leg. At each of these six steps the stranger/visitor noted 
the Infant ' initial , response of facial expression-, vocali^^ation,^ move- 
ment, and visual regard by checking t}ie appropriate behavioraWcste^ory 
on 'a checklist of behaviors* The behavioral categories were coded as 
foHpws: Infant facial expression - smile, neutral, wary, frown/pout, V 



distress; Infant vocalization ^ continuous/babb^le, intermittent coo, 
silent, fuss, cry; infant thovement * reach out to stranger, lean forward, 
motionless, turn only face away, turn body away; and Infant visual re^^ard - 
continuous gaze to stranger, occasional gaze to stranger, and continuous 
gaze aversion. There was no time limitation on any step in the prear* 
ranged approach sequence* The recqrd form used Is' presented in Table 13 
and lists the steps in the stiranger approach sequence and the Infant beha*- 
vlors noted. The strangers were Instructed to time their rate of approach 
using cues from the Infant to signal their advancers.. Each progressive 

^ ' 54 ^ 
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TABLE 13 

St«r^ Tliae ■_ ^ ^ St<jp Time 



Infant Behavior Record Fom 



' ' I 

Meat M 

StrO* 
T»tkt 
With H 

A/ I F»cLtl Expreesion. « 

ratings: 

1 So&Lle 


QrUf 

VL3 ( 

H«g. of 
I 


III 

Sustained 
viauAi 
Reg. of I ^ 

> 


IV 

Spea\ ro 

T Li-t f 1 * 

1 ihniie 
Looking 
& SoiLl- 
In^ 


Approach 

to Scille 
6 T»Ik 

\ 


VT 
* J- 

Touch 
1 a iiano , 
Anttj ot 
Le^ - Pat 


2 Heutr«l 












3 Wiry 












4 ^ Ftovn/Pouc 
























Bv I VocalLsQCion 

ratings: " 

1 Cortclnuous/Babble * 




* 






> 


V 

2 Incemlccant: Coo 






* 






3 SUenc^ 




■ ■ 




















5 Cry 










* 


ratinas: 

X £te&^h Out To Stranger 








. 




2 Lein Forwiir<J 












* 

3 MocLonleta 












4 Turn Only Frtco Avay 












5 Turn Body Avay 












D. I VJLsual ftcfford ' . 

racings : 

IConcLnuoua Case to Scr. 












Zocciatonai Case to Str, 












3conttnuou< Case Avcralon 
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step was therefoire not attempted until the infant exhibited no distress^ 

resulting from the current one. The total tiiae of the approach 'sequence 

was noted, that being from the infant*s first glimpse of. the stranger to 

his iTiitial response to being touched by xhe stranger* 

* 

^ The Stranger Approach Progression was scored on several dimensions* 
The infant behaviors, listed under each inajor heading (i.e*, facial ex-* 
pression^ vocalization, Movement,- and visual regard) vere assumed to be 
on a continuum of "exhibited wariness" with the two end points defijied 
as welcomingi affiliative posture contrasted with clear avoidance and 
protest. The five behaviors listed under each of the categories of 
facial expression, vocalization^ and movement were thus accorded 1. 
through 3 ratings with 1 representing the affiliative end of the sca^e: 
The three behaviors under visual regard were assigned 1 through 3 ratings 
with 1 again representing, the^ affiliative behavior- Thus, an infant was 
scored on each of the four toain behavioral categories according to his 
initial response to each of the six steps -in the progressive sequence, 
giving each infant 24 scores. In addition, the 24 scores were sunmed 
providing one score thought to represent the infant's general disposi- 
tion tov?ard the stranger's approach* All 25 scores (plus the total >time 
necessary to complete the sequence) were coded for eacli^ infant: and are 
in computer compatible form* The only score used in the data analyses 
for this final project report was the total^ score that was derived from 
summing the 24 behavior based scores. 

Brief, separation of infant from mother behavior . In order to syste- 
matically assesq the infants^ reactions to brief .separations from their 
mothers in the home, a technique wa^ developed to systematize observa- 
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tional and recording testes* Th^ intent of assessing responses to a brief 
separation was tyo-fold: to relate/ th:^vs faucet of infant behavior to other 
attributes measured at 8 months and to relate brief separation behavior at 

8 months of a^^e responses to separation from mother at 12 months of age 

i 

The development of the **Brief Separation*' observational and recording 
guideltLies for this study was guided by several earlier studies. The 
Studies investigating an in^ant^^s reaction to his mother*s exit and her 
subsciqr^nt return have be^n conducted in a number of ways. ^ In general, 
these studies may be categat^iz*sd as to the location in u'hJ-ch they took 
plcxe, and the amount of control which the researchers imposed upon the 
experimental situation. The discussion which follows is organized around 
these considerations. Naturalistic observations in the home, structured 
observations in the home, and structured observations in a laboratory 
setting will be dl^scussed. 

Ainsworth and her associates have conducted "^.i-Ziwr -zlistic ob3?.r- 
vational studies in the feqme .environment* These observations were con- 
ducted within the context of a longitudinal study of the infants* first 

year of life. Keseachers visited the infants for four hours in their 

» - * - 

homes at 3-week intervals; narrative reports were made of the infant's . 

t? 

behaviors. These reports were then coded for,.ampng other things, each 
instance when a person left or entered the room in-which the infant was 
present. The recorders noted the following: identity of the person 
exiting, behavior of the person exiting," location of the infant, infant's 
ongoing activity and state prior to -the person's departure or entr^ince, 
infant's other companions if any, and 'the infant's subsequent reactiiond* 
lAfant behaviors were recorded as frequency counts which in turn were 
converted into percentages expressing the proportion of time the behavior 
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occurred in all episodes of a person's exlclng or enCerlng a room. 

+ ^ ' + 

These behaviors were crying, following, crying or mixed greeting and 
positive greeting. The latter category was. dif feteneiated into seven 
types: smile, vocalize, bounce or jiggle, reach, lean, strain, and 
stand up* Locomotor approach and a waving of the arms was also noted* 
'The intensity of positive greeting behayior assessed on a five*point 
scale yielded interrater agreement of ,54 (Ainsworth, Bell, and Stayton, 
1972; Stayton and Ainsworth, 1973; Stayton, Ainsworth, and blain, 1973)* 

Littenberg, Tulkin, and Kagan (1971) loosely structured the obser- 

} 

! 

vational sequences they utilized in studying the cognit ive., components ' of 
separation anxiety of llwnonth-old infants* The observational sequence, 
which took pl^ce in the home, began with^the mother and infant together 
in a "room for 10 minutes (the observer positioned himself so as not to . 
be visible to the infant)* At a signal," the mother said goodbye and 
exited the room by a familiar or unfamiliar door. The mother returned 
after two min<]tes and again spent 10 minutes with her infant before she 
exited a second time, thls^ time by an unfamiliar exit (the order was re- 
versed for one-half of the infants with the mother first exiting by an 
unfami.lia?^oor,) The infant's responses were studied for a second 
two-minute peHod with respect to the following behaviors: vocalize, 
fret, cry, stare at exit, and cravl to locus where mother exited* 

Schaffer and Emerson (1964) devised seven "situations in which t6 
observe the ..mother's separation from the infant : 1) infant left alone 
in the room; 2) infant left with other people; 3) infant left in his 
pram outside of the house; 4) infant left in his pram. outside shops; 
5) infant lieft in his cot at night; 6) infant is put down after being 
held in adult/s arms or lap; and 7) infant is passed by while in his 

r ■ 
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coC or chair. Ttiese behaviors were observed periodically as Che Infanta 

■ / ' . ... 

grew ftom five veeks Co one year of age and Chen a fltlal clme aC, IS monChs. 

The Intensity of the respojiises vere rated on a four-point scale: 0} no 
proteat; 1) protest occuj4» but qualified vlth respect to both their In* 
tensity with which It Is expressed and their regularity; 2) protest oc« 
cura, but qualified In respect to either its intensity or Its regularity; 
and 3) protest occurs, with no qualifications for all of the sewn sltua* 
tlohs. Raters achieved 937* agreement on these scores. In addition, ob* ^ 
servatlon data agreed 92% with maternal' response to questions Inquiring 
about Infant protest In .these types of Situations. 

^ The studies discussed above guided the development of the "Brief 
Separation*' assessnuBnt utlllised In the present study. ''In this study a 
naturally occurring separation event In the home served as the context of 
choice for data collection. The home visitor observed the 8'month-bld 
Infants* responses to a brief separation and reunion with their mothers. 
After the Infant seemed completely at ease with the presence of the 
stranger (iresearch assistant), the mother Ws asked to attract the atten- 
tion of the Infant (who was seated on fhe floor, not in contact with -the 
mothe^r), tell him she would be right back^ (no specific terms were prer 
scribed)^ and leave the room £or two or three minutes unless . the infant 
became unhappy. The research assistant initiated no interaction with 
the Ir^fant at this time ^but remained^responsslve to his interactions* 
During this time the stranger noted the presence or absence of the fol- 
lowing four behaviors: Infant exhibits no concern; Infant exhibits mo- 
mentary concern, l.e.^ looks afrer mother or ceased ongoing activity; 
Infant frets, i.e., exhibits sporadic vocal fuss> distressed facial ex- 
pression or is highly distressed; and Infant activated to search and 
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follows mother^ The procedural and scoring guidelines used In this 
study are presented, in Table 14, The four statements of behavioral 
characteristics, for scoring purposes, were viewed as mutually exclu- 
slve; if the infant cried yet followed the mother, the 4th statement 
was checked indicating activation* 

■ i/ 

Stranae Situation Behavior Instrument behavior codings . The primary 
aim of this study was to identify and analyze factors that appeared to in- 
fluence the socio-emotional development of the infant- In considering 
fioclo-emotional development, particular attention was given to the in- 
fant's behavior directed toward his mother and a stranger- When the in- 
fants in this study were 8 months old they, were observed in their homes 
as a stranger approached them (Stranger Approach Progression) and when 
their mothers left the room^ (Brief- Separation) - At 12-months of age in a 
laboratory setting, the infants were observed again as a stranger approached 
and their mothers left the room. Data fron^ these 8- and 12-month observa- 
tions was coded in such, a manner as to provide itislghts into the Infant's 
'^aff illative" vs. "wary'* reception of a stranger and his '^at ease" vs. 
"distressed'* response to his mother's brief absence* 

The detailed scoring of tl;^ 12~month observational sequence provided 
additional information, in that the infant's expression of petulant^ 
^ingry (anti-aff illative) behavior toward the mother and stranger were 
coded as well as fine points of positive, pro-social interaction. The 12- 
month observational sequence and scoring guidelines were developed by 
Ainsworth and Wittig (1969)and together are generally referred to as the 
Strange Situation Behavior Instrument (SSBI) • 

The. Strange Situation Behavior Instrument is a structured observa- 
tional technique which elicite a wide range of Infant behaviors pertinent 

/ 
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* TABUB 14' 

Procedural' Guidelines and Record Form For 
Brief Separation and Reunion 

Infant Response to a Brief Separation from Mother 

To be undertaken when infant is completely at ease with Stranger 
and is seated on floor not in physical contact with moX:her* 'Ex- 
plain to mother that you^re interested in seeing if the infant 
feels ccbfortable with you alone, i.e., when mother is in another 
room* Tell her that you want her to go to another room and stay 
for 2 olr 3 minutes unless the infant gets unhappy* Then ask mother 
to get her infant's attention and tell the infant that she*II be 
right back (specific tertjis don't matter) and'have her leave the 
room to go to another room iti the house* 

Stranger should behave naturally in response to the infant's ini- 
tiation of cooonunication but should not initiate interaction with 
Infant* * ^ ^ 

After 2 to 3 minutes (or whenever infant g^ows distressed if less 
than 2 miniites), mother will return; note 'naturally occurring 
mother and infant behavior. (If mother should corne back and re- 
enter quietly, ask her to tell her infant that she's back and 
greet him/her as she ordinarily would*) 

Indicate which of the following behavioral descriptions is, most , 
applicable by placing a ''1" In the appropriate space; a*VO*' is to 
be recorded In the other three spaces. 

' Infant exhibits no concern* 



Infant exhibits momentary concern, i*e., looks after 
mother, may-exhibit cessation of on*going activity. 

Infant frets: vocal fuss - sporadic, distresses} facial 
expression, or highly distressed. 

Infant activated to search * if ambulatory, infant 
follows mother. 
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to attachment and its balance with exploration, instrument was ori** 

ginally devised and is mbst normally used with one year old infants, though 
it has been used with children up to 3% years of age (Blehdr, 1974)* The , 
instrument consists of eight episodes which represent everyday occurrences 
which are compressed in time and relocated into an environment, usually 
a laboratory setting, novel to the infant* Through the administration of 
this standardized sequence of episodes, observers are able to study: a) - 
the child's'use'of his mother as a Secure base from which to explore the 
world; b) the. child's response to his mother's leaving the room and her 
return; and c) the child*5 response to a stranger (Ainsvj<3rth ^ncJ 'Jittic, 
1969)* The infant and his mother are confronted with eight episodes each 
designed to elicit responses related to attachment. The episodes are 
structured to represent the eVjeryday sitxiati^ns to which an infant is 
normally exposed* A brief strntmary of the episodes follows, by episode 
number : * ■ 

1) the infant is acclimated to the surroundings (30 seconds); 

2) intended to elicit exploratory behavior (3 minutes) ; the mother 
puts her baby down and sits on a chair; 

3) entrance of a female stranger, a friendly but unknown person, who 
.approaches the mother and then the baby (3 minutes)* (The baby 

should notice that the mother approves of the stranger)* 

4) the first separation episode: the mother unobtrusively departs 
(3 minutes; the episode is curtailed if the baby seems very , 
unhappy); the stranger remains ;* 

5) ■■ reunion episode: the mother returns; the stranger slipsi out 

(variable timing, depending ori how long the mother needs to re- 
acclimate her child); 

> - 

6) the baby is left entirely alone: the mother says, "Good-bye; 
I will be right back" (3 minutes); 

7) the stranger enterS (3, minutes); 

8) The second reunion episode (variable timing, as in episode 5)* 
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The te&t vtll takb approximately twenty minutes to administer *fco each 
subject. 

Behavior i& observed, tape-recorded in narrative form, and later trans 
cribed. The vide use of this technique for a number of different experi^ 
mental purposes has resulted in a diversity of methods of measurement* In 
general, these approaches to measurement may be classified into three 
categories: 1) frequency and/or incidence checks of specif ic behaviors ; ^ 

J* 

2) scores of five specific attachment behaviors determined on the basis of 
the strength, frequency, duration, and latency of specific^ behaviors and' 
their contingency to the adult's behaviors; arid 3) classifications of^ 
infants into three categories based primarily on their manifestation of 
attachment behaviors in the episodes in vhich they are reunited vith their ^ 
mothers* Various investigators have chosen to use one or ^ combination 
of these measurement methods* The second scoring description described 
abov^ vas the type of system used in the present study* In this scoring 
system five specific behavioral categories are coded. Ainsvorth has de- 
fined! these five behavioral categories as representative of attachment 
behaviors that promote or inhibit proximity or contact. The five' beha- 
vioral categories are labeled as follows: contact-maintaitt^&u^, proximity-- 
seeking, contact-resisting, proximity-avoiding and search behavior. 
Ainsworth and Bell (1970) define these categories in terms of specific 
behaviors as follows: 

. Contact-maintaining . Clinging, embracing, clutching, holding-on and 
resisting release by intensified clinging after contact has been estab* 
lished; or, after contact has been lost, turning back and reaching or 
.clambering iLp. 



^ Proximity-" seeking ^ Active behaviors such as approaching £^nd clam- 
bering upi active gestures such as reaching^ intention movements such as 
partial approaches^ and directed vocal signals* 

ConSact- resisting * Angry, ambivalent attempts to push away, hit or 
kick the adult who seeks to make contact, squirming to get down having * 
been picked up, thifowlng or pushing away^toys of fered by the adult, angry 
screaming, pouting, cranky fussing, or petulance « 

Proxlmlty-avoldihg r Near and distant interaction invoJLvlng ignor- 
ing the adult, turning or moving away, pointedly avoiding looking at 

the adult in a situation which ordinarily elicits an. approach, greeting. 

It * 

or at least watching* 

Search behavior * Following the mother to the door, remaining oriented 
to„the door pr glancing at it, going to the mother's empty cliair or glanc- 
ing at it, ^ ^ ^ 

These behavioral' categories are scored on a seven-point rating scale 
based on the strength, frequency, duratlot\, and latency of the specific 
behaviors included within these definitions (1 ^ low intensity, 7 ^ high 
intensity), Alnsworth and Bell have developed (Note 2) coding guide- 
lines* ^ — ^ 

Numerous' stuclies have used this method of scoring (Alnsworth, Note 1; 

Alnsworth and Bell, 1970; Alnsworth, Bell and Stayton, 1^71; Blehar, 1974; 

* 

Brookhart and Hock, Note 6) < ^ ' Blehar (1974) ccxnblned the 

categories of contact-maintaining and proximity seeking, Keller, et al. 

(i'^o.te 10)dld not use the seven^point rating scale, but rather rated, the be- 
haviors on a five- point scale* 

Reliability studies have yielded the following results: Alnsworth 

«and Bell (1970) determined reliability coef flcieijts (rho) for two inde- 
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pendent observers for 14 randomly selected cases fdx behaviors dire'cted 
toward the mother -.proximity-seeking ,93; con tact -maintenance *97; proxi- 
mity-avoidance »93; contact-resistance ,96; search behavior •94» Inter-: 
rater reliability for two independent raters for twenty-six transcripts 
ringed from to *BB for these behaviors directed toward the mother and 
the stranger^ (Brookhart and Hock; Note 6) # Blehar (1974) reported in- 
terobserver agreement separately for behaviors di?:ected to the, mother and 
the stranger, for the mother: proximity-seeking »97; contact- r^i^tance 
•93; proximity- avoidance ,94; and search behavior •98; for the stranger: 
proximi ty- seeking * 98 ; cpntactr resistance *92; and proximity- avoidance *8Si 
Ainsworth (Notel) determined significant correlations for contact mainte- 
nance (^56) and .proximity-*avoidance . (,66) in the reunion episodes and 
proximity- seeking (•56) , search behavior (*47)^, and contact-^esist^nce 
to stranger (^42) in pre- separation episode^ in two administrations of 
the Strange Situation Behavior Instrument separated by a two-week inter- 
val • 

The Strange Situation Behayior Instrutaent was administered in the 
present study in the standardized manner* Appointments were made with 
the mother by telephone; letters were then sent to the home explaining 
briefly what was to occur. The mothers brought their infants to the 
child study center; brief instructions were given to thfi^mother by a 
person acting as the director* The mother and infant were. led into the 



testing room and the sequence was begun. An outline of. the sequence of 
events is presented in Table 15, 

Throughout the sequence the director timed the episodes and signaled 
the entrances and exits of the mother and stranger* A second person, ^ 
from behind a one-way mirror, recorded a detailed nairrative account of 
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T&BIE 15 , 

EPISODES ifJ THE STRANGE SITUATION* 



Episod'R Persons Present -Duration Entrances and Exits 



1 


Mother , baby , 
Director 


30 seconds 
approximately ' 


m. 


B, and D 'enter room 


2 


fflothsr, baby 


3 minutas 








Stranger , mother , baby 


3 minutes 


s 


enters room 




Stranger f baby 


3 minutes** 


m 


leaves room 


S 


Plother , baby ^ 


Variable 


(n 


enters , S leaves 


6 


Baby alone 


3 minutes** 


m 


leaves room 


7 


Stranger-, baby 


3 minutes** 


s 


enters room 


8 ■ ■ * 


Mother , baby 


Variable 




enters ^ S leaves 



* Ainsworth and Wittig, 1969, 

** Episode is curtailed if the baby is highly distressed. 
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the Infant's activities; a microphone system permitted auditory transrais- 
slori pf the Infant's vocalizations. 

The'^laboratory testing room measured 12 feet by 10 feet; it was ^ car* 
peted, but urtfurnished except for tvjo chairs placed 7% feet apart, parallel 
to the observation jnlrrcrr and facing one another; the infant's toys (doll, 
wago,o with blocks, 't^y telephone, and tambourine and' striker) were placed 
midway between them. The carpet vas marked into 18 inch squares to. permit 
recording of the participants' locations. . 

The taped recording of the narrative accQun^ was later transcribed; 
an asteriik was'u^e^d'to indicate the 12-second time interval which had 
been simultaneously recorded with the infant's behaviors. These trans- 
cripts were coded according to Ainsvrorth's standardized coding proQedurc^- 
regarding infant attachment ^-.tJ^aj^^^r^ to the mother and the stranger. 
Contact maintenance, proxi^^iity seeking, .contact resistance, and proximity 
avoidance were coded with respect to both adults; search behavior v/as 
coded with respect to the mother only. 

Descriptions of these behavioral categories v;ere presented above in 
■ thi^ chapter; a rating scale of 1 to 7 was used, 7 representing, the high 
Intensity end of the scale.* In addition to the five behaviors scored 
following Ainsworth and Ball's guidelines (Note^), cry and withdrawal 
bcliavlors were coded on scal^^s of 1 to 7i*jdi^v eloped by th^ Principal In- 5 ^ 
vestlgator for use I'lf this studyW For cry, "a score of 7 indicaj:^ed that, '"^ 
the Infanft crfed hard and contihuously ; for withdrawal, a 7 Indicated' tKat 

^The- coding guidclines,Nsed^ in this study fox;' scoring CM, PS, CR, and 
SB were obtained fjofryH* D . S . Ainsworth, wlTo ^is -presently at the Dept^. of r 
Psychology,, Unlversf£y of Virginia, Thr^e minor changes iti the Ainsworth 
"docLulient were ma'de by the Principal Investigator.^o simplify coding proce- 
dures. for purposes of the present study.- The manual- for codiag the SSBr 
with the above modifications noted has not been appended in this document 
(due to its biilk) . Interested readers may obtain the complete docunient ', 

from the proposal", for this study COCD-CB-490) or ^j^rom the Principal Inves- 
tlg;ator. , , . 
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the infant exhibited passive withdrawal throughout the episode. Cry and 
withdrawal were scored for episodes IV, VI, and. VII- 

To sunjnarize the scoring, contact maintaining, proximity seeRing, * 
contact avoidance, and proximity avoidance ,when directed to the mother 
were scored in episodes II, III, V, and VIII,;' when direpted to <the^strariger 

these four ^^ehavioraI categories were scored in episodes III, IV, ^and VI, 

- -. ~ ' ^ " . 

Search behavior ^ cry and withdrawal were scored in episodes IV, Vly and ' 

i 

VII- Thus each infant received 37 Strange Situation Behavior Instrument 
scores- The recording form for the Strange Situation Behavior Inst ru-^ ^ 
ment scores is presented in Table 16. ^ . t 

The typed transpcript of each infants Strapge Situation Behavior 
Instrument behavior was given to two coders who independently coded' the^ 
behaviors resulting in two set^ of scores for* each infant- The mean of 
the two scores £rom each rater was the score utilized in data analysis T 
Interrater reliability for the two indep^endent coders using the trans- 
cripc of 8,0 randomly selected cases ranged from .88 to 1,00. 

Data Collection Schedule - . 

This study collected data from mothers and infant's over a 12-month 
period.- Table 17 depicts the character and timing of the data collection 
effort* To supplemerit Table 17,, in Table 18 the data collect?.on instru- 
ments and variables studied are ll^sted inrgreater detail and are listed 
in the order that they are collected. 
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TABLE 16 



PHASE V 

StiTAnge sltuatiort Scoring sliect 



' Ttie Stronge SituotloniCoding Sheet 
ps^proxlnlty Beekln^ wd=withdrawal 

s^Jnge/iTcti behavior 





1 7 ,^ 6 1 5 i ' 3 ,2 ,,1 




Episf^de V (Interaction iMtti mother) 


cm 
















cm 
















ps 
















' pa 

















eg: 
















ca 
















po 
















pa 
















Eplsodo III (Interaction vith Mother) 


Dniscd^s VI . " . 


om 
































cry 




























— 1 


pj 


















Ep: 


LGcde VII ■ , ^ 








1 








cry 














ca 

1 




























< 


7T)iaodv'VII (int. 


rr;vcti<>n i:ith strs:ic;civ 


cm 




1 












pa 


































-i'th 


Gtr^n,:=r) 


OS 


. cm 










t 






ca 
















ps 
















pa 
















ca 
















Lpiicdcj VIII Cin::cractic:i '.^ith r,othcr) 


cm 
















pa 












1 




po 






■i 












cn 


r- 














ca 
















ps 
















pa 
















ca 
















Vital Statictic5j 






pa 
















Hec order 
Coder 






8b 


















cry 
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TABUS 17 
DATA COLLECTION SCHEDULE 



Scheduled Trmes - 
arrd Sample Size Acj-rvity Scale Dai'a Gathering and Treairneni- 

Phase f (November 1, !973 

to M^rch 15, 1974) . - 



Maternity V/ard Demographic Data Card 

1 nf ant Age; I - 2 days 

N = 1,432' . 

Infant Care Plans 
Check I i st 

Maternity Ward * Post-Rartum Interview 

Infant^age': 2 - 3.'days 

N 285 



Dal'a collection through review of hospital records 
and/or rnother interview* Data collected includes ^ 
i nf ant sex, hospi ta I plan, mar i ta I status, etc* 

Administered to mothers; data collected iricfudes 
plans for care of infant and when outside care 
may be needed* 

'Semi"Siructured interview with rnother, tape re- 
.corded and usttally requ i r i ng 'one hour; data col- 
lected Includes parent education and income, mother' 
plans to return to work oV school, family compos- 
it » on , ch i I drear i ng al 1 1 tudes, etc* 
Interview dala is scored with respect to "Global 
Maternal Variables'^ patlerned^after H. f^ss scoring 
convention. 

r " 







( 
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, \ TABLE 17 


(Continued) 


i - V ■ 


Scheduled Times 
and Sarrioie S^zc ' 


Act i vi 'i"y_or Scale 


Osta Gatherina and Treatrnent 


Phase \ \ (Januory^i. 1974 
Toj^ay 1974} 




4 ^ 


N'oifcd Study inft^rmation 
1 nfani* oget 8 weeks 


Letters io study, 
part i c i pants 


Letter included study information and requested 
that study participants update telephone and 



N = 265 



Te i ephone i ntervi ev; 



address i nf ormat ion i f necessary » 

Update infant care plans information and made 
appointments for home visits; gqt directions to 
home and checked to see if babys i tter ' was needed 
for older siblings for period of home visit; 
described home visit procedures to mother. 



1 

I 



Phase ( I I (February 

1974 to June 15, !974) 

Home visit 

infant age: 3 months 



N 



219 
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Kbther- ( nf ant ("nter- 
action - naturalistic 
obVervatj on, i nc i ud i ng r 

a) recorded narrative 
account of behav- 
ior o 1 observat ions 
during caretaking 

, (Dj^essing, diaper- 
ing, feeding sol ids]t 

b) time sampling of 
discreet behaviors 
on check 1 i St o1 10 
second i n^lerva f s 
dur i ng a I i 9u i d 
feeding (bottle or ^ 
breast) , ' 



Data. in form of transcribed narrative;' at i obser- 
vational data scored by guidelines provided by 
M- Ainsv/orth's .'*Maternar Care Behaviors" 
(Ainsv/orth and Iri^ittig, L969) 



Niother^nd infant behavior coded on checklist 
pro^ocai; frequency counts made of behaviors 
exhibited per unit time gf tiguid feeding 



\ 
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^TABLB 17 (Continued) 
















* 


Schedul ed Ti mes 
and Sample Size 


Act r vi ty or Sea 1 e , 


Data Gatherinq and Treatment 



Maternal Ro) e f ntervt ew 



Semr-siructured interview wiih Tho^her about 
infant care concerns and attitudes and maternal 
role Responses were recorded 

and later scored with respect to'**GIobal 
Maternal Variables'' patterned after H* Moss' 
scoring convention. { rati ngs on a scale of I to 9) 



Phase fV (June 1974 to 

October 1974) 
Infant Age: 8 months 



N 



187 



Home environment 
Description and Condr 
t tons of f-tome Visit 

Bayley Scales of 
Infant Development 



Mother- i nfant r nteracti on- 
natural istic observation^ 
i ncl ud t ng: 



Notations intended to provide record of general 
atmosphere arid, receptivity of participants 
to the study procedures^ 

Administered to infants; mental development 
index and psychomotor development index 
scores are derived. 



home 



g 



a) recorded narrati ve 
account of qual i ty 
of rnothering during 
caretaking and relaxed 
''play'^ situations , 



Narrative record of ongoing behavior of mother 
and infant i.n caretakinq and relaxf^d *'pLay" 
situatinns scored by guidelines provided by 
M* Ainswdrth*s '^Maternal vCare Behaviors" 
(Ainsworth a>Ni^WiHig^ 1969). 
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TAr>LE 17 (Continued) 



i 



Scheduled Ttmes 
and SatnpJe Size 



CO 



Aci or Sea le 



Oaia GaTher I nq and Treatriient 



b) 1 1 me samp I i ng of 
discreet behaviors 
on check I I st at tO • 
second i nterva i s 
durl ng a so\ i d 
feed I ng* 

Bayley Scales of Infant 
Oeve lopment 



Mother ^ infant behavior coded on checklist 
protocal; frequency counis made of behavior 
exhibited per unit time of soljd feeding 



Administered to infants; mental ,deve I opment j ndex 
and psychomotor deveiopment Index scores are 
derived 



Infant Care Inventory 



Checklist of caretaking ski I t s. admi ni stered to 
mother- „ ' ' 



Maternal Attitude Scale 
(MAS) 



Adminisiered to mother s; (Coh I er ^ 1975) 



Home Cosposition 



Inierview with mothers to ascertaJct- home 
composition and ages for all persons living 
i n ihe home. 



Materna I Emp I oyment 
f nventory 

f'^aterna I Po 1 e ! a1 ervi ew 



Administered 1o mothers; employment status and Im- 
porlance of rot es were ascerta t ned * 

Semi -str Ljc1 ured inlervJew with mo.ther about 
i niant' ijOhavI or s, f alher I nvol vement^ and 
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i 



Scheduled J/ttie 
and Samole Srze 



Activity or Scale 



Dal3 Gathered and Treatment 



Stranger Approach 



Brief Separation and 
Reunion 



maternal care attitudes. Interview data is 
scored wiih respect lo ''Global Maternal Vari-ablQS" 
patterned after H. Moss scoring Convention (ratings 
on a scale of I to 9)*, ^ _ ' 

■Administered to infants; observed behavior of a ^ 
stranger approach progression,- 

htolHer and infant behavior coded in respoO^ to 
brief separation and reunion* 



T 

ro 
t 



Phase^-C November 1974 
to Apri I 1975) 



f^-ailed Study Information 
Infant age: 12 months 



Letters to study 
participants ^ 

Calendar Form * 



Letter included scheduling and parking informatton^ 
etc, 

Adrninistere'd to Working mothers; data gathered 
includes months worked^ type of^ch^ld car^e 
utilized and location of child care^etc. 
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TABLE 17 


(Continued) 




Scheduled Time 
end ^Sarriple Si^e 


Activity or Scale 


Gata Gathered and Treatment 




Reasons for Work i ng 
Instrument - 


Administered to al! mothers; ranked work values 
scale* CEyde^ 1962) 


Center Visit 

Infant age; 12 months 

N ^.180 


Strange Situation 
Behavior 1 nstrument 
CSSGf ); infaqt Attach- 
ment Patterns, and Explor 
atfort Behavior 


Structured laboratory situation designed to observe * 
mother- i nf ant interaction and infant attachment 
to mother* (Ainsworth and Wittig 1969) 




^.Bayley Scales of Infant 
Devel opment 

I. 


Administered to infants; mental development index and 
psychomotor development index scores are' derived. 



i 
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tADU 18 



SUMMARY LIST: THASE I VAKIABDiS ASSiiSSZD - IN?AOT AGE 2r3 EAYS 



Hoapttal of birth 

Sex of infant 

Birth order of infant 

1-lospita 1 plan (private/ clinic ; rooning-in) 
tiarital status 

Birthdate (conth, day) * , ^ 

Rirthwei<^ht 

Uace 

Rearing plans (Sitter, day care, relative, ^jroup) 

Father occupation 

Father education 

StEtS- total 

Mother occupation 

Mother education 

Social class 

Mother a^iG ^ 

Father age ^ ^ ^ 

Marital status ^ ^ ^ 

i\"uiaber of r.tontlis niarriefl 
Previous marriage - nether 

trcvious marria;';e - father \ 
'AunCocx of Giblini;^^ of study infant 
Hu;aber of people livin^; in. household 



c 
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Ilother tcolt coUL-.'^es duriuti pregnancy , 
Father attended courses with mother ^ 
I^uiTiber of children vanted 
Pregaancy planned 

Father living Kith mother and infant 

If not, father interacting with infant 

ttearin^ plariS 
\ Stay home 

Co to school (and avje of infant x^'hen nother 
Go to work ( £ind a^e of infant vhen -aiother 

number of months pregnant vhen iriother quit \jork 

Leave of absence 

IntcrvigT;-r>p.ped (Moi^rV^ 'ocV) Variables; 

Ifospi'tal Stay a Satisfying; Experience 
Vatcrnal. Iavolve:nent 

totcrr.a\ Anticipatiou . . . | 

Vato.ruai Latcres t * _ | 

iixpcjjience Carin;; for Infanta. ' 
jMpcndeacy 

lusitive Vcrccptioa o.C laEaiit^l.hile in Hospita^ 
Fecdin,; .i'la**is 

■ 76 ' 



goes to school) 
j^oes to work) 
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TABLE 1« (Continued) 

Attitude *to ^'Oll-^TlaE;ernal Care 
Degree of Preference for Aficive Cliild ^ 
Mother as a Source of Stiuulatior\ (Orxei^tation) ^ 
4 AppiTiilieusion ov^i: Health arid J^cll-IJciiii; of Infaut 

Dc;;ree of Interest in Affectionate Coi^^tact \:tt\\ Infant 
iiurturauce ^ 

Autono.ay vs, Cor.trol ■ " * 

Confidence in .iatGrnnl Slcills " 

Ilateraal InvestiuGnt 

lositive Attitude to Maternal Role 

Career Orientc.tion 

Career History 

»:terL^al Coiitrol \ 

Mother as a Soiirce of Stiinulatiou (Voice) 
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TABLE 18 (Continued) 



SUMMARY LIST": mUXSE III WUilA'^LKS - INFANT AGE 3 MONTHS 



IntGrvie'--^ Based (MosG/::ock) V^-irlablcs 

^e^ree of Depression following Pregnancy 
Apprehensio:i over Henlth aiid V:eII-3cin3 of Infant 
rroiicriess to Discrgaiiizatlon under ^Stl■ess, 
P.ut:onor:iy vs , Oov.trol 

Octree of Preference for ^arly Infancy 
;)e^ree of Preference for Active Child 
Pcrceotlcn of Ivtfaat as Active , 
Attitude to ;ion-rjr.ternal Care 

;;urturar_ce, / 

De^^ree of Avcirsioa to Fussy InJ^aiit 

Peroepticn of Infant as russy ^ 

^Degiree Infant is :\e3ardcd as Deamnding 

Dei:ree of Interest lii Af f ect loivate Contact ^.'ith Infant 

Decree Infant Is Quieted by or llnjoys Ihyslcal tontact 

D^^ree Infant is Cjuietod by or l^:^.jays Social CoaiiacU 

jegree of M^.ternal Interest in Social Interactl^^n y.'ith Infant 

l)G^;ree Infant is Oul^sted by or :^njcy^i Visual Stlnuilatlon 

Career Orle::tatlon 

Confidence In Matei*nal S-cllls 

E*xtcrnal Co:itrol . ... . 

Devree Infanu is Seen In a Positive Sense 
Dci^re^ Xuthcr yeels Infai:t Is lositlvoly Al^tachcd to Her 
iosltive Attitude^to !\aternal dole 
Invest::\Gnt In I*>.ternal L^ole 
. "izlffects of Infant Characteristics on Ikitornal Role 
iiOther InUer^^retation of Infant Discontent 
Uetrendency 
Scparatlcn Stress 

i-'erciiption of Infant iJisuresjs at Separation 
Satisfaction \;lth Father Involvement 

:tn tci'nnl C^.rc (Alns^--orth ) Variables / 

ifothei**s IJeli^ht in liaby y 
,'iothcr'c Acceptance ol: :?aby _ 
. ;ioth^3rVs Attitude toward iiaby as Svidcnced by Her Excellence* as nn 
Inforuiant 

Syn<;hronl::atlgn of Clother's Intervention to ,3aby's iUiythus 
:)ntenunatlon of Ajnount of i;*ood and I^nd of Feeding 
;"iother*c jte;;ard.' f or i3nby*s Preference in Kind of Food 
Synchronlzi^tion of Itnte of Fccdint^ to ilaby's Pace 
AppruprlaUcue^e of Mother's luitlGticns of Interactions 
ATHount of Vhytflcal Contact 
f,'i;allty of Physical Contact in VioXdln^ !;aby 
Effectiveness of Mother's RcsR^oasG to Daby's Cry 
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• TABLE 18 (Continued) 

Acount cf Visual Ccntact 
Amount of Auditory aitd Vocal Contact 
Frequency of Flay Interaction ' 
Appropriateness of Flay Interaction 

i^iancv tSnyley Scales 

I'tental Develop:nental Index 
FsychoM tor Developmental Indent 

Fcecligc !^chaviors 

Not Attached 
Attrxh<id:: Mo ^suck 
Sporadic 
Vocalization 

Smile * ( Infant Behaviors 

ta^;. Spit up 
Hiccoutjh 

Startle 

Arra and Leg TUrusts 

Vocalize to Infant 
Salle to Infant * 
Look at Infant 
Touch Infant's Mouth 

Touch Infant's Cheek/Chin ' ^ / Mother Behaviors 
Fat Infant 
. Caress Infant 
Move Infant 
Itock Infant 

Alert 
Drowse 

Sleep f Infant State 

Fuss 
Xry 

lufant Kot In Contact 
Facilitate vis a vis 

Bottle> Fropped ^ Infant Position 

Supine 
Up 

Milk 

' Water * \ Feeding Inputs 

Other 

Role-Ealatcd Interview Items 




Role'' Satisfaction 
Ucason for Staying Home 

Husband's (or Family's) Attitude to Mother T-.'orking 
Husband's (or Family's) Influence on Mother 
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TABLE 18 (Continued) 



SUMMARY LIST: Pii.\SIi: IV yAKIABLES ASSESSiiU - INFANT AGK 8 KOHTHS 



Interview Based (Hoss/Hock) Variable^ 

Froneness to Disorganization under Stress 
Attitude to tlon-r.iaternal Car^. 
'l^lurtuxance 

Degree Infant Enjoys Physical Contact . ^ ^ ' - 

Degree Infant Enjoys Social Interaction 

Desi^oe of Maternal Interest in Social Interaction vith, Infant' 
Degree Infant Enjoys Visual Stimulation ' 
Career Orientation 

Degree Infant is Seen in a Positive Sense 

Degree Mother Feels Infant is^^Vositively Attached to Her ' 

Positive Attitude to I-Iaternal R^ole - ^ . , 

Investnient in Maternal P*6le 

Effects cf Infant Characteristics on Maternal Role * 
Separation Stress 

Perception of Infant Distress at Separation 
SatisCaccioti with Father Involvement . 
Degree I-afant Discriminates liet^jeen Caregivers 
Det;ree of Infant Attach;uent to Objects * 
Mother Knowledge of .Non-raaternal Care 

Maternal Care (Ainsworth) Variribles 

Mother's Dcliglit in Baby 

Synchroni;:ation of Rate of Feeding to Baby's Pace 

Appropriateness of Mother's Initiations of Interactions 

AmtDuut of i'hysical Contact , ^ 

Quality of Physical Contact in Holding Baby 

Amount of Visual Contact 

Amount of /Auditory and Vocal Contact 

Frequency.' of Play Interaction 

AppropriaUeness of Play-Interaction 

Cooperation vs. Interference 

Accessibility vs. Ignoring and Neglecting 

Acceptance vs. Rejection . ' - 

Sensitivity to Signals 

Nancy Bayley Scales ^ 

Mental Developmental Index 
Psychomotor Developmental Jndex 

r 

Feediu'; nahavior ^ ' , _ ^ - 

Spoon Touches Infant's Mouth 
Happy- content Vocall2nt ion 
Smile . / 

Watch Mother's Face 

Negative Vocalization * 
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TABLE 18 (ContJlnucd) 



Pur p osG f u 1 Spit- out 

Spit" Cut 

Cougl^/choker 

Hiccough 

Spit Up 

Burp 

Ara Thrusts 
Leg Thrusts 
Rocking 

Positive Vocalization 
Vooali^sation 
i\^e4;at*ive Vocall^tion 
-Change Baby's Position 
Wipe Baby's Face ■ 

Alert 

Drovse 

Fuss 



In£an"t? Held by Mother 
Facilitate vis a vis 




Infant Behaviors 



'Mother Behaviors 

Infant State 
Infant Position 



Maternnl Attitude Scale 

Appropriate vs,. Inappropriate Control of Child's Aggression 
Encourasenont vs, *Discour»Tgc:nent of Reciprocity 
Appropriate vs- Inappropriate Closeness vath Child 
Acceptance vs , Denial of . Kiaotional Cojiplexity in Child-Care 
Feeling of Co.npetence vs* Lack of Competence in Perceiving and 
Meeting iiaby's Xeeds 



Stranp^er 



Stranger Approach Progression 
Brief Separation and Reunion 



^^aternal Confidence 



Infant Care Inventory 

0 ■ - 

W ork-Relate d I nterview Items 
^ S 

Work Status 

Hours per week child spends in care of others 
Tinie workin<j (part - tine, full-time) 
Age of iufant when- r^other first went to work 
Type of c»ire used (sitter^, day care^ relative, group care) 
Location of care (in haae, out of home) 
Nu:riber of ti^i:ies mother chan^^ed child care arrangements 
Mother's occupation (updated) ^ 
is'uiaber of transitions fx'on hon>c to work 
Cui.iulative number of months v/orked in the 1st 12 months of lif 
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SUMM^\RY LIST: ?V^S2 V VAl^ABLES ASSZSS^t) - IHEAKI AGE 12 MONTHS 



Kancv Bay Icy Scfilos 

^-Jdental liiyjieiDpniantal Indc_i^. 

Psycho:;;otor Developmental Index 



Stran^^.e Sltiugtlon ;3ehivlor Instrument 



Contact i^Liintaiuing 
Proxlr-iity Seeking 
Coutiict Avoidius 
Pro:<inity Avoiding 
Search Behavior 

Cry 3oI\avior _ . . 

V?ithdrawal 



ReriGons toL' ^rorkin.^;^ 



Mastery-Achievc'^uent Value 
Independeace Value 
fJoiuinancti-i^.-ecoguitioa Value 
InterestiU'^j ActiviUy- Variety Value 
Ecouomia Value 
iiocial Value 



l.'ork Status 



Calendar Form (the^ following v;ere assessed on ti nonth-by-month hi.'iis 
' unroiLi;^hout the first 12 niouths o£ the study infa:\t's life) ^ 

E:nplo>^::eP.t Status (part- tirac* full-.tiiiie) 
Occupation (updated) 

Type of care used (sitter, relative, day care/ i^roup care) 
Location of care (in hoi.^.e, out of hcne) 

Work Status by Phase 
Onset of Work 

Total nii:nber of Hoaths l/orked in Infant's Fitst Year of Life 
L<u:^iber of Ohattices in Work Statues in Infant's First Year of Life 
Llui'iber o£ Categorical Transitions 
L^i::nber of Transitions within a C3tego);y 
Total ;^u:?.:->cr of Transitions 

Type of ilou-matcrnal Care Used a I^ajority of the Tii.ie 
Location of ilon-matcrnal 'Care Used a Majority of the Tine 
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I^esult.s 

Ovcrvlcv; of This Chaptor ^ ' ' ■ . : 

Results of data analyses. and'findings^of this study are tsvganized 

topically, ap.cording to the five major questions- guiding ;this> investi- 
pi 

gation. Those questions are: . . " . 

1) V.Tiat is the relation b&tv^?een selected de™.oyraphic chatacterisfics 
and r:aternal and infant characteristics observed during the course 
of the infant's first year of life? " ; 

2) Ho\j do selected measures- 6f maternal attributes relate vhcn 

< measured concurvcrxtly and v;hen measured nt successive periods? 

^ 3) How do selected rn'oasiires of infaii attributes (devclopcnanCal 
level and social behaviors) relate '^^hcn a*c^asux*ed concurrently 
and ^:hen neasurfcd at successive periods? 

4) li'hac Is Che nature and c:vtent of the relationship beticcen mater- 
nal characteristics and infant c!evclop:ueutal level and social 
behavior? 

5) V**hat is the relation between infant social behaviojrs exhibited 
in the Strnn^^e Situation Behavior Instriuacnt and maternal work 
status, a^^d type, location, and time of onset of non-maternal 
care? - ' . . 

FiTidin^s presented hcrc»reGult from prelirnin-ary analyses of the full 

breadth of data provided by the study, and aim to respond to tl^e objectives 

^ * 

of the uri^^inal pruposal guiding this effort- Further analysis of the 
study's dat'a is onj^oins; forthcoming findings vill be presented in appro- 
priate pro£cs:;ional journals* 

In thic results section, treatment of each'question VJill contain 
reference to techniques of data annlycis employed, and findings from a 

•83 



nucribcr of modes of data collection. Because of the ni-unbcr of tables of data ^ 
and figures for this repoift ' v^hich if included here x-zould interrupt the flow 
of readers ' attention, all tables referred to in thi<; Results section' are 
contained in Ar'nendix D; all fi^urgs are in Appendix K , 
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What is the relation bntwccn selected dGmo^raphlc charagterlstlcs and 
matjarnal and Infant characteristics observEd during the course of the 
Infantas first year of life ? 

Correlatisaiml:^^ r and statistically related cotiipu- 

tatioris appropriate for thtf^f orm of the data) were undertaken employing 
a number of measures of demographi<i characteristics of mothers and In- 
fants at the tim<i of infapt births Those demographic characteristics 
included: sex of infant', birth order of infant, marital status of mother, 
race of mother, rearing plans of mother, socioeconomic status of mother, 
toother's age at infant birth, number of months*mother was married prior 
to infant birth, and number of siblings of infant. 

As veil, work status of mother served as a demographic characterise 
tic of mothers in the sample; that st.itus -was measured both at the time 
of'infant birth and several times over the course of the infant's first 
year of life. Measures of work status were derived from maternal inter- 
views at 3, 8, and 12 months infant age, and corroborated through use of 
calendar foms^which mothers in the study completed. Measures of work 
status Included both mothers' self-reports of their work status (that is, 
whether mothers were working outside the home either on a part- or full- 
time'^fe^ls) at the various points of data collection, and cumulative 
months of working those mothers experienced. The basis for collecting 
other demographic measures, and data describing; the sample on those 
measures, is contained in the Procedures section of this report, 

Th^ measures to which these demographic characteristics were related 
are reported under topics below, while procedures of collecting those 
measures arc also contained in the Procedures section of this report. 
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Relations between dcmoj^raphtc and maternal characteristics * A numbe^y 
of demographic characteristics of . mothers were related to ^factors depicting 
maternal characteristics derived from factor analyses of interview-, and 
observation-basjsd data 'collected at various points in time, (See Proce- 
dures 'section of this report 'for a complete, description of the factors 
derived and variables contained in those factors for various phases of 
data collection for this ^tudy*) : 

A cluster of demographic variables reflective of life status ^nd per-' 
haps of culture was -related to various characteristics of mothering aivl 
maternal behavior observed during the infant '"s first year of life- In 
general, older^ vhite, married mothers (married for longer periods of 
time) belonging to a higher socioeconomic status exhibited greater parental 
Involvement perinatally> more positive mother- Infant interaction at 3 
months of ^^^t and a more sensitive, adaptable, and nurturant quality of 
mothering and offering of and enjoyment by the infant of visual stimula- 
tion at y months of age (see Table 19 fqr specific values). Black mothers* 
were rated at the birth of their infants as more confidentjin cHild care 
skills and more accepting of the infant and the maternal rcH^ at 8 months- 
Older mothers ^^'ere rated as more independent at the birth of thb« in- 
fants and at 3 months. They expressed less interest in the maternalx gle 
at the birth of their infant and at both 3' ^nd 8 months believed themselves 
irreplaceable to the infant's care more so than did younger mothers. 

As wel)., Ic appeared that mothers ^of later-born infants wei^e more 
accepting ,o£ and comfortable in their maternal role. At the birth of the 
infant, mothers of latar-born infants (as opposed to first born infants) 
reported greater confidence in child care skills;at 3 months these mothers 
reported a greater acceptance of the infant and the maternal role and a 
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greater capacity to perceive their role independent of the infant and his 
characteristics. These relationships vere not upheld wlfen the specific 
numbex" of siblings were cohsidered* At the birth of their infants, mothers 
with morp children reported greater intex'est and^ involvernent perinatally 
and a greater intex'est in the raaternal role; at 3 months thfey vere rated 
as reporting and exhibiting more positive mother- infant interaction; at B 
months these mothers reported more^j^easurable physical contact with their 
infants. However, while theije findings have been treated separately, it 
may well be that older mothers also have a higher probability of having 
other children in their family; these various ^^^^id^gs may be indicative 
of a pattern representing family typ.e, though composed of discrete mea- 
sures, of Diatertial demographic characteristics* 

Wox'k status of mothers, as a demographic charactpristic, was .related 
to a variety of other measures of maternal characteristics! taken during, 
the filrst year p£ the infant's life. Two vorlc status J^itdices, work status 

y 

at the tiuie of data collection (3, 8^ ox' 12 months^infant age) and cumu- 
lative nunber of months worked during djie^irj^ants ^ first year of life, 
were correlated vith factor scores repreGcntifig maternal behaviors '(sec 
Table 20) , . ' 

Independence of Internal Control, a Phase X factor score (factor 5), 
vas significantly related to work status at all later phases of data col- 
lection as veil as to the cumulative months worked during the infant's 
first year. Mothers ^jho worked tended to be more independent and to ex- 
press internal control. There were no other significant correlations 
between \jork status, cu:nulative number of months worked^ and factors 
derived during Phase I. c 
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* From the factor analyses^ b^scii on the home visit and interview when 
the infant was approxlnutely 3 months of age (e.g#. Phase III), faetor 3 — 
Mother's Belief in her own Irreplaeability — w^s signif ieantly related to 
the mother's current work status and was predictive as well of^work status 
Y 3t subsequent data colleetion phases and the cumulative months worked during the 
first year of life; thus; mothers who believed themselves to be highly Ir- 
replaceable also tended not to \oorky ei£her at the ti^ie of the assessment, 
or throughout the infant's first year of life. Dependt^ncy or lExternal Con- 
trol, was also significantly related to the mother ' s ^current work status^ 
and was predictive as well of work status vhen the infant was eighL- months 
of age, twelve months of age, and the cumulative months wor,ked during the first 
year of the infant's life; mothers who were highly dependent and externally 
controlled, tended not to work at all throughout the infant's first year of 
life. Finally, the Mother's Perception of her Role Uninfluenced by her In- 
"fant, was significantly related to current work status and was predictive of 
*work status at all' subsequent phases or data collection as well as to the 
cumulative months worked during the first. year of the infant's life. Mothers 
who saw their roles as-uninflucneed by their infant * s characteristics tended 
not to work throughout the infant's firot year of life^ There were no. other 
signficaiit correlations between work statu^, cumulative number of mouths 
worked and Phase III factor analysis* 

Four of the seven factors from the factor analysis based on the 8 
month home visit were significantly related to the current work status of 
the mothers at the time of* the visit. Maircrnal Separation Aiixtety Was sig- 
nificantly related to current work status as well as predictive to work 
status when the infant was twelve months of age and to the Cumulative num- 
\ ber of months worked during the first ye*nr of the infant's life. Mothers 
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who were not working tended to show greater anxiety about separation from 
their infants. Maternal Role Investment was also significantly related to 
current work status and was predictive of subsequent work status and the 
cumulative months worked during the. first year of the infant's life; 
mothers' whth a high degree of investment in their maternal roles, te^ided 
not to work durii-ig the infant's first 12 months of life. Stoicism; factor 
^, the ability to remain calm under stress, was Indicative of a non-work 
status at the time of data collection and predictive of a non-work status 
at 12 months and a lower cuninlative number of months worked during the 
first year of the infantas life- Pleasurable Physical Contact was signi- 
ficantly related to current w'ork status as well a:; predictive of later 
worlj status and to the cumulative nuniber of months worked during the 
first year; nonworking mothers tendeVi to take greater pleasure in physical 
contact with their infants. Finallyj Visual Stimulation, wasif significantly 
related to current work status and was predictive of subsequent work status 
and to the cumulative number of months worked during the first year* Non- 
working mothers tended to have infants with a high degree of visual curio- 
sity.] No othei' significant correlations were found between work status, 
cumulative number of months worked and Phase III factor analysis, 

ijn summary, maternal behavior characteristics represented in factors 
derived from interview- and observation-based data collection were related 
to .work status. Particularly, characteristics dcjctibed as representing 
independence ar.d internal control were associated with working mothers'- — 
CtiaracteristicG suggesting a belief in matcrna-t-sj-rreplaceabiLi ty mater.- 
nal perception of role uninfluenced by iJpecific infant characteristics, 
greater separation anxiety, j;reater pleasurable physical conta9t.with 
infant, greater visual stimulation of infant, and^^cxhtbi^ting of less 
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disorganization under stress, vert; associated vlth nonvotklng mothers* 

With respect to maternal attitudes as measured by the Maternal Attl* 
tude Scale (MAS), a cluster of demographic variables reflective of life 
status or perhaps of culture again appeared related to ^various maternal* 
attitudes expressed during the Infant's first year of life* When the in- 
fant was 3. or 8 months of age the mother was given the ^i^S, a written in- 
strument in i^i^hieli she was asked to rate on a 6'polnt scale, her degree of 
agreement on 233 statements pertaining to infa*nt and child care and de- 
velopment (see Procedures chapter. Table 8), A factor analysis was per- 
formed on these responses and five central categories of maternal attl- 
tudes were derived: 

Faetor 1, Control of- Aggressions, deals with the appropriate 
versus inappropriate- control of the infant's a^ggressioji, 'reflecting 
a mother's belief that the child's aggressive Impulses should be 
directed into socially acceptable outlets rather than inhibited. 
Factor II, Reciprocity, deals with the encouragement versus 
discouragement of reciprocity, reflecting a mother's belief that 
Infants can communicate with their mothers and that this coramunl- 
cation should be encouraged by mothers- 
Factor III, Appropriate Closeness, deals witli appropriate 
versus inappropriate closeness with the child* Low scores on 
thl5 factor indicate a maladaptive attitude involving the mother's 
difficulty in separating herself from her child together with the 
feeling that lnfant:3 and young children make demands which lead' to 
unhappiness and frustration, leaving mothers feeling depleted and 
exhausted. 

Factor IV, Emotional Complexity, deals with tlie acceptance 
versus the denial of emotional complexity in child care. 
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Factor V, Competence, deals with the feelings of competence ex^. 
pressed by the mother in meeting the infant's needs- Table 21 con- 
■ ' tains the results of the correlations of these five maternal atti^ 

tude factors and the selected demographic variables for 172 subjects- 
One major pattern emerged* ITliite, married, older mothers belonging 
to a higher socioeconomic status rated similarly on three of the five 

factors- These mothers, as opposed to younger^ unmarried, blfick mothers 

■ ^ / 

of a lower socioeconomic status, felt that the child's aggressive im- 
pulses should be modulated by providing alternate channels rather than 
inhibited and reflected adaptive attitudes (Control of Aggressions), 
felt more than their infants could communicate and that this communica^ 

j 

tion should not be discouraged (Reciprocity), and accepted more the feel* 
ings of ambivalence and inadequacy and uncertainty associated with child 
care (rather than a denial of an^oncerns and doubts) (Emotional Com- 
plexity)- All these correlations were significant ^ -05 or -01)- 
Three of the demographic variables, older, white mothers of a higher 
socioeconomic status^ also related to the expression of lesser feelings 
of competence in meeting the needs of the infant- 

Relations between demographic and infant characteristics - A number 
of demographic characteristics of mothers at birth were related to 
cliaracteristics of infants observed during the first year of infant 
life- As veil, these demographic characteristics were related to charac- 
teristics of maternal behavior directed toward her infant, and to measures 

4 t 

of the development of social relations between mother and infant as repre- 
sented in observations during the Strange Situation Behavior Instrament- 
All these relations will be reported here, although certain of them might 
more logically relate to ^tnateriial characteristics: all relations are 
centered on the infant in this section of the report* 
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This data is reported for 152 subjects* In general there vere few signi- 
ficant findings for the data collected at 3 months Infant age- Mothers of 
first-born infants (as opposed to later-born) looked at their Infants 
more during the observation of the 3 month feeding- Mothers with higher 
educational status and mothers who had planned the pregnancy of this In* 
f^nt caressed the Infant more during the feeding situation- 

Three Interesting trends emerged from the time-sampling data o£ the 
feeding behaviors at 8 'months and demographic liiforniation- First-born 
Infants of married mothers of a higher socioeconomic and .educational 
status tended to make more happy vocalizations but not negative vocali- 
zations; these, mothers also tended to vocalize positively more but not 
vocalize more irt a neutral tone or make more negative voca liiiatlons - 
Infants of older mothers who had been married for longer periods of time 
made more negative vocalizations; these mothers also expressed more neutral 
vocalizations- 

Mothers who tended to hold their infants during the feeding at 8 
months were not married, black, of low socioeconomic and educational ^ 
status, younger, had had an unplanned pregnancy, and at the birth of 
their infants planned not to home-rear them- 

The Infants' responses to a strange environment, an unfamiliar adult^ 
and separation and reunion \^tth his mother were studied when the Infant 
was 1 year old- The codings of the behaviors the Infant exhibited toward 
his mother and a stranger in the eight episodes of this standardized In- 
strument were subjected to correlational analyses with the selected demo*^ 
graphic variables for 172 subjects - 

In general, the significant results were scattered; there were no trends 
or any Indications that any oC these variables consistently significantly 
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related to the behaviors the infant manifested in the Strange Situation at 
one year of age# ^ 

' Work status of mpthers was related to various characteristics of in- 
fants observed during the course of study of the inf^snt's first year 

/ 

of life. In these analyses, the first point to be noted is that no signi- 
ficant relation existed between infant development as measured by mental 
and psychomotor scales on the Bayley at 3,8, and 12 months infant age and 
work status of mothers at those infant ages# These data are presented in 
Table 22 for 164 subjects. As well, there were no trends among the few 
correlations of statistical t^nificance between maternal work status and 
maternal behavior toward infants during feeding as measured during time- 
sampled feeding observations . 
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How do selected measures of maternal aCtribuCes relate when measured con- 
currently and when measutftd at succGSsive periods ? 

Data for- this study, were- collected using several techniques: time*- 
sampling of discrete^ pre-defined behaviors; ratitigs based on observa- 
tions and interviews;' ^nd standardized/ self-administered scales. This 
. multi-method approach permitted maternal behaviors and attitudes to be. 
measured from sevetfal perspectives and as well allowed analyses of data 
from concurrent measures' t:fi provide insight- into the validity of soaie ^ 
of the measurement techniques: The following discussion considers both 
the relationships between variables concurrently measured and the rela- 
tionships between variables measured successively over the period of 
study* Throughout the first 8 months of infant life^ ratings of "mothers* 
attitudes and caregi-ving abilities were made* .Specifically^ maternal 
attitudes were measured by uise- of ; 1) interview questions asked at the., 
birth of the- infant and at 3 and 8 months infant^lage; 2) global ratings 
of the general attitilde of the mother towards the infant, evaluated at 
3 and 8 months infant ag6; and 3) the Maternal Attitude Scale (^^f^S) , 

I 

a written instrument^ in which th6 mother was asked to rate, on a six-point 
scale, her degree of Agreement on 233 statements pertaining to infant and 
child care and development. (The liAS was administered at S months infant 
ag(^*) Maternal carcgiving abilities wre measured at 3 and 8 months 

infant age by use of: 1) time .samplings of specific behaviors observed 

/ 

in the feeding situation; and 2) global ratings of the mother^s appro- 
pii^iateness of feeding behaviors, interaction initiations and respoiises, 
and social contact* In addition, factcrs were derived from the inter-'^ 
View- and observation-based, variables at each infant age which reflect 
both maternal attitudes and [nateraal careglving, abilities . The follow- 
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ing results are based on Penrson r correlational analyses involving 164 
subjects; the analyses involving the time sampling of feeding behaviors; 
however, are based on only 152 subjects* 

Relations among concurrent measures ^ The time sampled behaviors ob- 
served in the feeding situations "at 3 amJ^ months served as an objective 
concurrent validity check on rating stales used during those tittle periods* 
Tables 25 and 26 list the significant results of the correlational analy- 
se^ of time sampled behaviors at 3 and 8 months and the global ratings of 
matetnal attitudes and carQgivins abilities measured at these times* As 
can be seen, several relations inclicative of - concurrent validity emerge- 
Measures of feeding behaviors and observation- based maternal care variables 
measured at the same infant "age appear more highly related at 3 months than 
at 8 months infant age, although at both ages maternal affectional behaviors 
(vocalize, look at,. caress, smile, etc-) are positively related^to the vari- 
ables indicating sensitive, Tiurturant mothering, delight in the infant and 
in interaction, and, the providing of greater amounts and more appropriate 
types of tactile, visual, auditory, and i^ocal contact* At 3 months infant 
age, affectionate behaviors of the mother are more closely related to her 
delight in her infant, har excellence as an informant, her synchronizaDion 
of rate of feeding to the infantas pace, her initiations of interactions,', 
her providing a greater amount of visual and auditory and vocal contact, 
and her providing appropriate play interaction* At the 8 month feeding, 

a greater fiTequency of tS^e mother's positive vocalizations was significantly 

\ I i * 

(e C-01) related to a higher rating on the following maternal care vdri- 

ablest Mother's Delight in Infant, Initiations of Interactions, Amount 

of Physical Contact, QiiXlity of Physical Contact, Amount of Auditory find 

Vocal Coatact, Frequency o*^\Elay Interaction, Appropriateness of Play In- 



teractiorii Accessibility vs» Ignoring and Neglectingi Acceptance vs. Re-* 
jectioui and Sensitivity to ,Signals# 

The time sampled feeding beh^^jviors at 8 months also offer corrobora* 
tion of the validity of maternal attitudes measured by the MAS at that 
time (see Table 27).- Mothers vho expressed the attitude that infant ag- 
gressive impulses should be inhibitedi vocalized negatively more; ciothera 
on the otSier hand, who expressed the attitude that aggressive impulses 
should be rechanneled vgcalized positively more. Mothers vho expressed 
more positive vocalizations during feeding also expressed the attitude 
that infants can communicate and that'^a mother can enjoy her infant with* 
outLbeing overly stifled or stifling. An intercoting relationship hclcf 
betvjeen the time sampled variable "Infant Held "by Mother'* and the attl'- 
tudes expressed on the the Kolding of infants by tnothersi seemingly 

indicative- of an affeofionatc rclationshlpi was more often manifested by 
mothers who expressed attitudes indicating that infant aggr^solve tm- 
pulses should be inhibite<l| that infants cannot conmunicate and ape in- 
capable of developing a reciprocal social relationship vith their mothers 
and have no concerns or doubts about child care and require little child 

f T 

care assistance from others (maladaptive attitudes on Control of Aggres- 
sions I 'Rcciproci tyi and Emotional Complexity) , This seaming ■ iiicongruifty 
is clarified when one recalls that this 1^ the feeding /situation observed 
at 8 months of age. At this time all of the infants arc capable oi^lt^ 
ting vith little or no support and were being spoon rather than bpttle 
fed, The mothejrs vho would hold their infants at th^G age, thercforei 
vcre cither not adapting to the infant's-xhanging developmental needs or 
were unable to provide an appropriate infant scat or high chair in vhlch 
to place their cliild. An examination of the demographic variablca - 



(previously dlscussetj) relating to\thls variable (Infants were more often 
held by' unmarried , young, black ^nott^ers of a lower sotloecononilc and educa- 
tional* status) would appear to support this latter Interpretation. As 
noted previously in this Results section, young, unmarried, bl&ck mothers 

\ - ■ '. 

of a lower socloeconotnlc st'a^tus were nipre likely to score maladaptively on 
the ^factors of Control of Aggressions, \Reciprocity, and Emotional Complexity 

LonpA tudiiial relictions . * By use of \correlatibns of the same interview- 
based '^d observation-basecl variables measured at the different time periods 
intercorrelations of the factors derived Ifrom thesp measures at the birth 
of the infant and at 3 and S months infan^^^e, and correlations^of the 
time sampled feeding behaviors observed a^ 3 and 8 bontlis with these ob- 
servation-based variables and deriv^^ fac^iors^ it was possible to Identify 
maternal charactertstics which remained stable throughout the first' 3 moriths 
of the infants'^ lives (see Tables 26, 28, 219, 3§, 31, .32)- Three majgr find 
ings emerged; 1) mothers who at the birth of their infant e>^pressed a 
high degree of anticipation prioi* to the birth of their Infants and who^ 
also expressed a child centered oi^ieptation Eater expressed attitudes 
and exhibited caregiving activities indicative of a sensitive, nu^urant, 
adaptive,' stimulating quaUty of m^stheirlng throughout the first 8 raonttvs 
of the Infant's life; 2) mothers. who expressed a.^high' degree of indepen- 
dence at t;he;blrth of their infant, also expressed a high degree of in- 
dependence at 3 months infant age; at both ages this independence was 

indicative of less pleasurable physical contact at\8 months infant age; 

\ 

and 3) mothers" who at the birth of their infant expressed a high Interest 

N - . 

in the maternal role and who expressed little career drientatlon, later 
expressed a belief in their irreplaceabllity to the infant's welfare-tmd 
personal dread of leaving the Infant in the care of others. 
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The stability of a nurturant, eensitive, adaptive, child- centered 

/ - 

quality of mothering is indicated by interview^And ohservation-based 

variables and the factors deriv^ from these/ variables* Front the inter- 

viexo*bnsed variables, the nurturance of the mother was positively and 

signif icantiiy related (£ -01) from the birth of the infant" through 

infant age 8 months; the Degree of Maternal Interest in Social, Interac- ^ 

tion with the Infant and the Degree the Infanit"is Seen in a Positive ^ 

Sense were positively and significantly c*01) related from 3 to 8 

* - fl 

months infant nage (see Table 28)* All of ' the observation-bailed variables 

measured at both 3 and 8 months infant age, indicative of the mother's 

acceptance oi the infant and appropriate interaction with him, v:erc also 

positively and significantly correlated (s(?e Table. 29)- The derived 

factor scores measured during the first: 8 months of the infant's life 

which when sMbjected to analysis vcorrelated'to depict this ty^c of sensi- 



tive, nurturant, ctiild-centered quality of mothering were as fbllows;^ 
Parental Involvement Perinatally, Infant Centered Int eraction, Child* 
Centered "Orientation to the Enviromuent (measured at the birth of the\ 
infant), Positive Mother-Infant Interaction (measured at 3 months in- 
fant age) and Quality of Mothering (measured at 8 months infant age) » 
(See Table 30; /, ■ 

The results of the analyses ^involving the tiaie sampled feeding beha- 
viors at 3 and 8 months also substantiate the idea that quality of mother- 
ing is a stable maternal characteristic in that a nurturant, sensitive, 

adaptive," child-centered quality of mothering was consistently measured 

'■^ , ^ ■ " - 

as such through, the Infant's first 8 months of tlife* . . It can be observed frota 
the intercorrelations pf thc^ time san^ldd behaviors Lis|^d in Table 31 
that a greater, amount o^'f maternal vocalizations at 3 njonths was predictive 
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of a greater amdtint of mdternal vocalizations at 8 months. Materniil afflr 
llatlve behaviors (caToiss, looks^ vocalize, pats) observed at 3 months were 
predictive of higher ratings on the following observation- based variables 
measured at 8 months infant age: vQuality of Physical Contact, Amount of 
Visual Contact, Appropriateness of Play^tnteractlon, Cooperation vs. In* ' 



rference, and Acceptance vs- Rejec'tioji (see Table 26 for i5peclflc value^) , 




Finally, various maternal behaviors observed In the feeding situations were* 

significantly correlated with the derived factors Indicative of sensitive,^ 

nurturant\-adap\L've (jua^ity of mothering (see Table 32). A greater amount 

. ^ ^ . ' . ■ ' ^ 

of maternnl vocalization In the 3 month feeding uas predicted by an expres- . 

* sion at the birth of the infant^ of high Interest in the maternal role; it 

uas also related to a^mdre positive-mother- infant interaction measured con- 

curren&ly and a more nurturant/^scnsitive^ adaptive quality of mothering 



measured at 8 months infant' age. A. greater frequency of maternal smiles 
^ring %he 3 month feeding observation w^s not predicted by any ^of the 
factors cferived ftom the Interview at the birth of the lnfi](3it* It was 
related to concurrent measurements of greater sensitivity and cooperation 
In feeding* and the mother's perception of her '^^^ uninfluenced by speci- 
fic infant characteristics* Mo3?e smiling at 3 months was also predictive 
'of. a mo^re nutturant^ sensitive^ adaptive quality of mothering at.8 months* 
The mothers greater frequency of positive vocalicatlons during the 8 
month fe/dtng was predicted by a report, at birth, of greater parental 
involvement perinatally and, at 3 months, by more positive mother- infant 
interaction and a greater maternal belief in her own irreplaceability* 
Concurrently, more maternal positive vocalizations related to a more sea-* 
sitlve^ nurturant, adaptive quality of mothering, more pleasurable physi- 
cal contact, and the greater provision'and inf:ant eajoyrtient of visual 
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. ] Stimulation. Maternal, negative vocalizations were related to, only one 

factor; rnqthers who expressed at the blrttl'of their Infants more confl- 
dence ^in child caVe. skills (perhap.s overlooking certain complexities)' 



* vocalised negatively to their infants at 8 moi^ths' of age* 

Study of the intercorrelations. of faPtor scores leads to a* second 
f ^ observation: the mother ^expression at the birth of her .infant of In** 
^ * dependence *and internal control was significantly and positively related 

C -01) to her expression of Independence at 3 months infant age, (See Table 30! 
Mothers who at the birth of their infant expressed a high interest 

I ' f ■ ^ • ^ 

in the maternal role and who also expressed little cai;^eer orientation, 

, , later expressed beliefs^ in tl^eir irrBplaceability to the- infant's welfare 

* ^ ^ . . ■ - ■ ^ \' 

and personal di^ead of leaving the infant in the care of others, Froru 

studying the correlations in Table 28, those relating to the* interview-^ 

bas^d variables, it can be seen that the mother's expressed investment 

in and positive attitude toward the maternal role aftd her degree of 

career orientation were stable throughout the' infaiTt's first" 8 months of 

life (2"^*01), In addition the* following variables were positively nnd 

i * 

significantly related from ijifant ages 3 to 8 months: Degree i^^ther 
Feels Infant Is Positively Attached to Her, Separation Stress, and Per- 
caption of Infant Distress at Separation* Tliesc v(jriables loaded heavily 

> r ■ 

i ' on the derived factors which also showed Intercorrclations through the 

first 8 months of the infant's life (see Tables 10, 11* 12)* A high 

* -Interest In the maternal role at the birth of the Infant was ^predictive 

of a higher rating on Mother's Belief In ^cr'Gwn Irrcplaceabllity at 3 

months Infant ajje and Investment In Maternal ^Role at 8 months Infant age; ^ 

It was also predictive of a low rating on Separation Anxiety (meaning 

, * * 

greater separation anxiety) at 8 months Infant age Mother's Belief In ^ 
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Her Own Irrdplac^ablllty. measured at 3 luonChfi^iafaQt age was Indicative of 
slcallar feelings at 8 months Infant age_and also greater separation anxiety 
(see Table 30) / ' * . 

, ^ Relationships between rating scal&s and sGlf-admlnlstQred scales of ■ 
maternal attitudes (>iAS) * eorrelational analysis Was performed using 
th^ five factors derived from the -233 questions of the self-administered 
>Jatern^l Attitude Scale (MAS) and the 22 factors derived from the interview- 
and observation-based ratings made at birth, 3, and 8 months infant aga 
(see Table 33)^ In general^ the five following trends emerged: 1) mothers 
vho felt 'that It was important to modulate the exprcssl^Qh ^of agRression by 
providing alternate channels rather tha^Kto be>overlY restrictive (MAS I) 
were more likely to be rated as mothers which a) demonstrated a nurturant^ 
sensitive^ stimulating, adaptive quality of. mothering through the infant's 
first 8 months of life; and b) did not feel that the maternal role was 
their sole fulfillment* in life, but felt that others could also meet the 
needs of thc^ir infants* 2) Mothers v;ho felt that baUies can communicate 
with their mothers and t:his relationship should be encouraged (^^AS II) 
were more likely to be mothers which a) were rated as demonstrating a 
nurturant^ sensitive, stimulating^ adaptive quality of mothering through 
the infant's first 8 months o6 life and b) having a high interest in ^he 

i 

maternal role and placing a high value oft child-centered interaction when 
their infants were born* 3) Mothers v;ho felt they could enfoy and car er 
for their babies ^without unduc^ se If-- sacrifice > protectlveness/ and/or 
.yieldinj; to the baby's demand for an exclusive'^ relationship (MAS III) were 
mothers vhich were^more involved perinatally and which expressed a higher 
degree of cl'iild cetitcred orientation at the birth of their |Lnfants and 
demonstrated a sensitive, nurtuirant, adaptive qyallty of mothering at 8 



months of infant age- . 4) Mothers who vere able to ac>nowled>^e their 
feelln^^s of doubt, ambivalence^ and Inadequacy about child care (M\S IV) 
were aorjc likely to be mothers vhlch^^a) expressed low confidence , In ' 
child care skills and perceived" their role as Influenced by infant-^charac- 
^ terlstics; and b) had a lover acceptance of the maternal role an<l rated 
^higher in independence ijhen their Infants vere 3 aonths and c) de- 

monstrated a higher involvement perinatally and a more sensitive, nurturant 
adaptive quality of mothdtlng at 8 months of infant age- 5) Mothers vho 
felt that they could undersband andS^dcguately meet the infant's needs 

~~' : " X ' ~ ^ ■ 

(MAS V) were more likely to be mothers ,u'ttQ dependent," preferred 

an active infant, and placed ^a high imi^stmenlN^in the maternal role# 
Thus it can be seeu that a nurturant/ s/nsitive^qu^lity of mothering v/as ■ 
related to all of the mothej: attitude factors except^thV^latter, the ex' 
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presslon of feelings'^of competence. Mothers :.who expressed al^igh invest' 

ment in the maternal role were moire likely to e;>tpress feelings of^spmpe- 

tence and feelings that "an infant can coinmunicate with his mother and 

this relationship should be eftcouraged; they were less likely to express 

Che importance of modulating and channeling rather than inhibiting ag- 

^ gressive impulses and to ackuo^>?ledge their feelings of doubt. Inadequacy, 

and ambivalence regarding ch;jLld care. 

The following discussion presents a detailed description of the 

♦ 

variables and relationships sunnriarized above,;* Significant relationships 
between each MAS score and each^factor 'score are'^rej^^cnted; relationships 
[ with the Phase I (maternity ward visit) factor scores are rioted first, . . 
followed by the 3 and. 8 month home visit factors- 

From the factor analysis of the iiitervlew*hased maternal attitudes" 
and behaviors derived from the hospital Interview, mothers rated as 
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high on perinatal parental involvement tended to score in the adaptive 

-direction on the MAS, indicatlsng that a child's aggressive impulses should 
be directed into socially acceptable outlets on factor I of the MAS* 
Mothers who indicated that babies flan communicate with their mothers and 
that this cocttuunlcatlon should be encouraged (factor II o£ the MAS) tended 

^ to /be rated as high on pei^lnatal parental Invo Ivepicnt ; high on interest in 
t|e maternal role, and^high on possessing a chll^-ceytered orientation to^ 
the environment t . * , ■ 

Regarding factor III o£ the MAS, motRers who indicated an adaptive 

^ttltude toward apprpprlate closeness with their child tended to be rated 
as high on perinatal par'^ttfra-l^'inVolveinGnt and as possessing a thild-cen- 
tered orientation to the environment. Mothers who, on Eactt^ IV^ o£ the MAS 
indicated; an acceptance of the emotional complexity In child care tended to 
be rated" high ou parental Involvement perlnatally but as low in confidence 
in child care skills. Finally, mothers who, on factor V o£ the tlAS, indi" 
cated a feeling of competence in perceiving and meeting the infant's needs, 
tended to be rated as preferring an active life and active Infant* 

Based on the factor analysis o£ ratings from the home visit made when 
the Infant Vas approximately 3 months old, mothers who, on factor I o£ 

. the MAS, Indicated that 'aggressive impulses o£ the child should be chan- 
neled into socially acceptable outlets were more likely to be rated as 
high on positive mother-infant interaction, low on the acceptance o£ the * 
infant and maternal ^^?^le, low on believing that she. was Irreplaceable, 
low^bn dependency or external 'control, andf high on perceiving her child 
as cuddly* " > - . j < 

/^Mothers who, ,on factor II of the MASy ij/dfcated that infant^ can 
communicate with mothers and that this comn^tunicatlon slibuld be^ encouraged. 
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were more likely to be rated as high on positive mother-infant inteTac- 
tion, and high on perceiving their in£ant as cuddly, Mothers/who, on 
factor IV of the MAS, indicated an acceptance of the emotional complexity 
invol^ved in child care, were also rated as low on the acceptance of the 
ipfaint and maternal role, low on dependency or external control, and low 
on perceiving her role as uninfluenced by her infant. Finally, mothers 
who, on factor" V of the >iAS, indicated general' feelings of competence in 
perceiving and meetitig their infant's needl, tended to be rated as highly 
accepting of the infant and maternal role and as highly dependent and ex- 
ternally controlled * ' ■ ' 

Based x&n the fact?^or analysis of ratings front th^ 8 nti^ntti home visit, 
mothers who, on factor I of the MAS, i-ndicated that aggressive itr.p4alses * 
of the child should be channeled ^into socially acceptable outlets, \-iare 
more likely to be rated as more sensitive, nurturant and adaptive in 
quality of m6thering, having^esser maternal separation anxiety, having 
a, weaker telief in their om\ irrcplaceability, and describing tlfeir in* 
fants as heing interested in visual stimulation*. 

Mothers who, on factor II of the MAS, indicated that infants can 



concnunicate with their mothers and that this communication Should be 
encouraged, were raor^ likely to be^ rated as high "on quality of mother- 
ing' and high on describing their infants as being interested in visual 
stimulation* Mothers who, on factor III of the MAS, indicated an appro- 
priate '^ense of closeness and distance from their child, were also rated 
as high on quality of mothering* 

Mothers who, on factpr IV'of the MAS, indicated an acceptance of the 
emotional complexity involved in child care (an^adaptive attitude), were 

r- 

also rated as high on quality of mothering- Mothers who, on factor V 
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"the MAS, indicated feelings of-^competehce in perceiving-iflnd meeting their 
infant's needs, tended to be rated as, having a high investment in the mater-^ 
nal rol^* ^ ' 
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Hw do selected measures of in£ant attributes (developmental level and 

sQclat behaviors) relate when measured concurrently and when measurGd 

! ' ■ 

at successive periods ? , , ^ , / . " 

I ^ r _ 

Infant mental and motor development was assessed at 3, 8;' and 12 
months of age^using the Bayley Scales of Infant Developments 

OlSservatlons of infant behavior exhibited in social ■ situations pro- 
vided the data for evaluating 'the Infant's relationship with his mother 
and his skills in relating to strange adultsj Vtie observational data / 
collected at 3 and 8 months infant age through a time-sampling technique ' 
was quantified, by calculating the frequency o£ ' occurrence 'of behavipars / 

j 

per unit time ; ^ ratings were made of observed infatit behavior^ at 8 months f , 

; 

as a stranger approached a,nd (later in the visit) when his mothei' lefti : 

i 

t I 
At 12'months of age the. infant's behaviors to^card his mother and a str^i^- 

get were quantifiedf according to detailed scoring guides. These varied| 
measures o£ social behavior p^su^iitted colnparison .of data collected ut|- 
lizing dif £erent techniques* Measures administered concurrently arc con- 
sidered as, they related to orie anothe^-^SV'H^t time; measures, adniinlsW ; 
tered. successively o^re considered 'as they relate from one time to anopheri 
f The following discussion will consider in order, the devcropmcFV(fal 
test data, the time sampled "^observational data and finally the data pol-^ 
lected by "observing the infant behaviors in the structured situa^tiousj 
the Stranger Approach Progression, the Brief Separation^ and the' Strange 
Situation lieliavio'r Instrument. I ' 

Developmental test data , r Table 22 lists the coefficients of Correla- 
tion between the Mental Develoament Index (MI)I]f and the Psychomotor De- 
velopment Indtix (PDI) measured \t 3^ 8, and 12 months of infant agJc\ . At 
each tii!ie of measurement tht: twoVndice's Were highijr positively rqlnted* 



ConsidGring the predictive value of these Radices, in general the 3 mor 
measurement was significantly related to/the 8 month measurement, but nat to 

/ ' ' . • / 

__k scores vere predicted chiefly Vy 



the 12 month measurement; The 12 month' scores vere predicted chiefly Xjy the ' 



8. niontQ measurement- 

Time-sampled behavioral observ^atious . - The- occurrence of selected dis- 
crete^ pre-defined infant behavicj/s was noted as they ueife exhibit^ in. the 
feeding situation at 3 and 8 months ^nfant age- Ta^le 31 presents the .cor- 

^ ' ■ ' ' r ^ . i ■ ' 

relations between the -.behavioijs counted at 3 arid at 8 months infant age - 



V3ien only the relationships j/etween infant behayiors* were considered only 
one coefficient vas significant. Iivfants, at 3 months, who smiled nwre 
also vocalized more- Thesj& behaviors were not significantly relall 
lar infant behayiorsy^t^/8 mpnths of age/ - 
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The scores -from thp^two Bayley indices jCHDI^^and PDI) were also analyzed 
with the observational/ data - In general there were few sigiiificant coeffi- 
cienfcs; no signidci<;arVt trends or consistent clusters of behaviors were 

/ /" V ■ ^ ' ' ^ 

noted (see X^bles 34/ and 35) . ^ 

I ■■ * , 

uj.i[ie-sanipl(±d feeding 'behaviors were analyzed with ,the scores from 

.. / r ■ r / ■ ■ . 

the Stranger Approach Progression, the ^Brief Separation, and the St^range 

/ ■ ' ' ' \ ' 

'Situation Behavior instrument- A rather interesting trend emerged i,a that 

7 i ' • \\ ■ ' 

'a higher incidence pf negative infant vocalizations and fussing duriijig iiifant 
feeding was signifipantly related to increased wariness' of tha stranger, 
frettii(g^n respons4 ^to brief separation and crying in the strange situa- 
tibn* A discussion detailing, the relationship^ follows. 

The infant's degfee of wariness at the approach of a stranger was \ , 

■ ■ \" 

measured at 8 months infant age • Table 36 presents the correlations ben 
tween the infant's degree of wariness and negative infant vocalizations 
noted in the time para|^J.ing of feeding behaviors at 3 and 8 months** A 

' ■ ■ • ' . ■ ^ ' V ^ . ■ ' - 
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greater ff equcncyytif negative infant vocalizations at 8 months was related 
to a greater ie^ee of wariness toward theupproach of a stranger at 8 - 
months. ' 

■ Table 36 presents the correlations between infant negative vocali- 
zations in the feeding situation At 3 and 8 months and the^ infant's res- 
poT>se to a brief separation from his mother at 8 months of age. (This 
was a point biserial correlational analysis.) *Cryirig during the feeding 
at 3 months was predictive of fretting in response to the mother *s eKit 
at 8 months. Infants who ftettcd during the Brief Reparation also emitted 
more negative vpcalizations, and fussed more during .feeding at 8 months' 
of ^|ige , ■ 

\^ * ' ' ■ ■ . 

The incidence of infant negative vocalizations observed in the feed- 

ihg situation at 3 and 8 months of age (see Table 36) were correlated 

with the infan^'^s behaviors exhibited at 12 months of age in the Strange 

\^ 

Situation DfehavloX Instrument (foSI) - Infants who expressed morc'-nega-^ 
tive vocalizations iK the feeding situation at 8 months also cried more 
■in episodes 4 and 7 9f the SSBI* ' , 

Behavioral observations in the structured situations . 'Behaviors 
exhibited in rasp<5hse to a st]^anger's approach and the mother*s brief 
absence (observed at 8 months infant age) were entered into correlational 

4 

analyses with the scores from the St;range Situation Behavior Instrument 
(SSBI) (obtained at*12 months infant 4s^) - Several consistent longitu- 
dinal patterns were noted. Increased wariness 'aTTd distress at 8 months 
predicted increased crying^ more intense contact maintaining of mother 
and avoidance of the stranger at 12 months. Conversely^/ little or no ^ 
concern in response to the brief separation from tnother -at 8 months pre- 
dicted less intense proscimity seeking to mother and more proximity aeek-' 
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in^ to thk^trav(ger in the 12 month strange Situation- "Activation", 

/ ' ■ ^ " a * 

(following or s^^arcjAing for th^ mother) at 8 months was positively related 
to moresearch behavior at 12 indnths infant age- The following discussion 
^de^t^ils theispecific variables and correlations that were considered* The 
Stranger Appjroach Progression and the SSBI relationships are described 
firsts folloLcd by the Brief Separation and SSBI correlations- 

The degree of Wariness which the infant exljibited when^ approached by 
a stranger at 8 months of age was^ntered into a' correlational analysis with 
the behayioi;;s the inf^int exhibited Xt^J^^^oriths of age in the Strange Situa*- 
tion Behavior Instrument (see Table 37)- The presence of a higher .degrce. Qf 
warin&ss at the^^appro^ch of the stranger at S months infant age, was related 
to more intense contact maintainine behaviors toward the mother in episodes 



5 and 8, more intense ptoximity seeking behaviors to mother in episodes 5 

an4'8, and more intense cry behavior in episodes .A> 6,^ and 7. Thus infants 

* / ^ ■ . ^ ' - ' ^- ■ - ■ ? - ■ ' ■ 

.who, ,,at 8 months in respongi*->tQ^ the approach of a striinger, tended to cry, 
turn at?ay^, avert their gaze, and/Zov hav^C^pdi^ressed facial expression also 

tended, .at 12 months, to maintain contact andA^r proximity to their mothers 

* " ^ -. * 

and to cry in hjer absence* ^ ' - • i 

The incidence\of the infant's display of no concern, momentary concern^ 

fretting, or crying ana activation whe-n briefly separated from his mother at 

8 months of ^ge was correlated (point biserial analyses) with the behaviors 

manifested , by the i^ifant in the SSBI at 12 months of age (see Table 37)* 

The presence of only momentary concern or a lack of concern on the part of 

the infant when briefly scpara'ted from his mother correlated negatively to 
♦ 

affiliative behaviors to tha stranger at 1 year of age- That is, absence of 
anxious concern during the brief separation was predictive of low contact 
maintaining behaviors toward the mother during episodes 5 and 8 of the SSBI* 



Also. infants who exhibited no concern during the brief separation at 8 
months displayed less intense proximity peeking behaviors toward their 
mothers in episode 8» These infants also cried less when they wore sepa- 
rated from their mothers>in episodes 4 and 6 of the SSBI^ Infants who ex- 
hibited little concern in the brief separation displayed more intense proxi 

Tttiity seeking behaviors to the stranger and less intense contact resisting 

■ ♦ 

behaviors toward the stranger in episode 7» ' . 

The incidence of crying or fretting in the brief separation was re* 
lated positivjB^ly ■ to affiliative behaviors toward the mother, cry behavior, 
and resistive behaviors^ toward the stranger in the SSBI- The presence of 
fretting or crying at 8 months was predictive of a high degree of contact 
malntaini!ng behaviors during episod&s 3, 3, and 8 and proximity seeking 
behaviors during episodes 2 and 8 directed toward the mother^-t 12 months* 
(These infants also displayed j;noxe intense conta^^nTsistihg behaviors-;' 
'toward the mother in episode 5<) Infants who cried or fretted at 8 months 
also cried in the episodes' in which they were separated from their mothers 
at 12 months (episodes 4, 6, and 7). ^ In episodes 3 and 7, more intense 
contact resisting behaviors and more intense proximity avoiding behaviors - 
*v^re demonstrated toward the stranger by those infants who had fr(|tted or 
-cafied during a brief separation from their mothers at 8 months* 

The Incidence of activation toward the place where the mother dis" 
agP%red (or-^'J^^arching" for her) when briefly separated from her at-S 
months did not consistently correlate with the infant behaviors directed . 
toward the mother or the stranger during the SSBl at 12 months of age* 
However, '^activation!* vas predictive of folj^owing (Higher iritcy:isity of 
eearch behavior) in episode 4 and Increased cry behaviors in episodes 
A and 6/of the SSBI* 
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What l is the nature and exCenC of- che relationship beCween matcrp.n l char- 

. - . ~ ^ ] ^ 

acCerisClcs and infant: developmental levey and social behavior ? ^ 

A primary concern of^t^havioral scifenciscs is to ascertain Che re- 

l^tlionship between characteristics^of caregivlng and infant behavior. 

In this study maternal caregivlng characteristics were assessed by several 

observation and interview techniques ; data analyses performed -in ''response 

Co this reseai;ch question utilised th; following maternal Variables: ' ^ 

^1* Selected observation-based maternal care ratings . 

2i ^Selected interView-baSed maternal ratings 

^-ii,..-^'^ 3, Factor scores derived from all interview and observation-based* 
" " ratings , ' ^ a 

^ * , ^ " * " ^ ^ ^ 

Infant characteristics analysed here included infant developmental level 

■ (Bayl^y Scales) and infant social behavidt, and the infants' behaviors at 

12. months,^ scored from the Strange Situation Behavior Instrument (SSfll) * . 

All analyses arc based on data. of 164 mother-infant pairs* 

(■ ■ . ^ ' ■ 

Infant developnental level . Correlations among the factor scores 

, from the three -factor analyses of ratings o£ maternal behaviors and atti- 

tudes and the mental and psychumotor development indices from the Bayley 

Scales of Infant Development are presented in Table 345. Positive scores 

on the following caregiving characteristics ^re lated tq high mental develop- 

ment scures : ^ ^ ; ' 

1. Parental^ Involvement Perinatally (Factor 1,. Phase. I) 

. ^ 2, "infant Centered Intcra^ctioA (Factor 6,- Phase I) 

J - 3* Positive Mother-Infant<i Interactiou*(Factor 1, Phase III) 

4, Quality of Mothering (Factor 1, Phas6 IV) 

5* Maternal Role Investment (Factor 3| Phase IV) 

6*^ Pleasurable Physic^il Contact (l^aitor 5, Phase IV) 

. Visual Stimulation. (Factor 7| Phase IV) 

o ^ Hi 
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Alchoui^h there were significant correlations between maternal cliar- 
acteristics and psychomotor indices there were no apparent trends or con-^ 
sistent clusters o£ related attributes. 

Based on the hospital interview^ three factors froni the first fat:tor 
analysis were significantly predictive of subsequent, perfonnance on the 
Bayley Scales of Infant Development/ Factor 1, Parental Involveaient Peri-' 
natally/w^6 predictive of the Mental Devaloprnent Inj/ex at 12 months of 
age; patents Vlio reported a high degree of peristal- involvement had in- 
fants with a h^her Mental Development Judex at 12 months* of agei Factor 
4, Prefierencfe for a Quiet Life and Baby or Energy investment, was predic- 
tive of th^ Psychomotor Development Index at 12 months of age; that is, 
mothers with a higher d^igree of preference for an active life and baby, ^' 
had "infants with highei^ -Psychomotor Development Index scores at 12 months 
of ag^t Factor 6, infant Centered Interaction, was predictive of the 
Mental Development Index at 8 m onths o£,age^' Mothers who expressed a 
greater degree^of infant-centered iiiteractipn, ha<l infants with higher 
MentaL-Development^ Index scores at 8 months of age. There were no other . 

^significant correlations between the P,hnse I factor analysis and the 
Eayley Scales of Infant Development scores at 3,, 8, and 12 months infant 
age , . ' . H 

= Based on the ratings from the 3 month home visit and interview, ' 

^^ factor 1, Positive Mother-Infant Interaction, was related to the Mental 
Development "Index at 3 months of age^and the Psychomotor Index at 3 months 
of age as well as predicting the Mental Development Index at- 8 month/ of age 
and at 12 months of age, Th& higher the degree of positive, mother-infant 
interaction observed at 3 months infant age, the higher the McntaJ^D^velop- 
menC Index and Psychomotor Eteveloptuent Index scores aC 3 months, and Che 



\ 
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higher the Mental Development Index at 8 and 12 mo^itths ^Infant age* 
Factor 3, Mother's Belief In her own Irreplaceablllty, Ws related to, the 
Psychomotor Development Index at 3 months of age; the more the mother * 

believed herself to be Irreplaceable, the higher the Psyclionotior Develop- 

* -ft , ' 

ment Index at Infant age 3 months* Factor 4, Sensitivity and Cooperation 

in Feeding, was predictive of the Psychomotor Dt^velopment Index at 8 months 
of age with mothers who showed greater sensitivity and cboperation In feed- 
ing at 3 months infant age, having infants with higher Psychomotor Develop- 
ment Index at 8. months of age* Factor 6, Mother's Perception of the In- 

' 'a ^ ^ 

fant as Cuddly, was predictive of the Psychomotor Development Iridex at 

" ■ A] 

12 months of age; mothers who perceived their infants as cuddljj at 3 " 

months of age, had babies with higher Psychomotor Development Index scores 

"a 

at 12 ©oaths* of age* No other significant correlations vere found between 
the'Phape III factor analysis' and the Bayley Scales of Infant Development 
at 3, 8^ find 12 months infant age* 

Six of the seven factors resulting from the factor analysis of the 
maternal attitudes and behaviors ratings made from the 8 mon^ih home vi;slt 

and Interview were significantly related to scores on the Bayley Scales of 

♦* . ■■ . " ^ - ' 

Infant Development » Factor^ 1, Quality of Jlotherlng, was related to th^ 

Mental Developmeht Ind^x at both 8 and 12 months of age; th^ more .sensl- 

tlve and ^nutturant was the quality of mothering^ the higher the Mental ; 

Development Index-at Infant ages 8 and 12 months* Factor 3, ^^ater^al. \ 

Role .Investment, vas related to the Merttal Development Index at 8 months 

. , ^ . ^''^ ■ ' '■ , , 

of age; that Is, the greater the mother*s Investme^ In her maternal role 

at 8 months, the higher the Infant's Mental Development Iridtix at this age; 
Factor 5 1 Pleasurable Physical CcJntact, was. related to the Mental Develop- 
ment Index at 8 months Infant age but negatively predictive of the Psycho- 
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motor Devdopment Index at 12 months^ Infant age; the greater the amount of 
pleasurable physical contact at 8 cnont;hs of age, the higher the Mental De-* 
velopment Index at that same age, but the lower the Psychomotor Development 
Index at 12 months of age* Finally, factor 7, Visual Stimulation, was slgnl-* 
f icantly related to the Mental Development Index at 8 months of age and slgni- 
f Icantly ^|^redlctetd the^Hental Development Index at 12 tnonths of age* The 



greater the 



amount of vlsM^l stimulation provided for and enjoyed by the In- 



ane 

f^nt at 8 months of age, the higher the Mental Development Index at 8 and 12 



months of a^e* There^were no other significant correlations between the 
Phase IV factor Analysis and the Bayley Scales of Infant Development ^t 8 
and 12 months Infant age* " 

Infant social behavior* 'The infants' behaviors directed to the mqthe-r. 



and .a. strahger and his behavior in response to maternal separation cons.tltuted 

the social behaviors studied at 12 months infant ,a^e* These attributes were' 

observed in a context called for by the Strange Situation Behavior Instmment* 

t ■ ' * 

To explore the relationship between maternal characteristics and infant social 

behavior^ certain maternal dat^ and the infants^ SSBI data were subjected to 

correlational analysJLs Those maternal variables selected for 'analysis wpre 

chosen to represent each' phase of data collection and as well to represent as- 

pects of quality pf infant careglving, , investment in maternal' role, and In- ' 

vestment in careers* The discussion following first will consider the rela- 

* 

tlonship of SSBI data with selected factor scores; Following that discussion, 
SSBI data'will b^ considered in relation to observatl9n'based and Interview- 
based maternal data respectively* ^ r * . ^ . , 

The following factor scores were selected for^ this correlational an^ysls 
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1;^ Interest In Maternal Role (Phase I) 

2* Sensitivity and Cooperation In Feeding (Phase III) 
. , 3* Mother's Belief In her Own Irreplaceabllity (Phase III). 

4* Mother's Belief In her Own Irreplaceablllty (Phase IV) 

3# Maternal Separation Anxiety (Phase IV) 
The tesults of the correlational analyses of the factor derived from the' 
hospital interview (Phase I factor analysis) arid the beliavlors of the In-- 
fant during the SSBI at 1 year of age appear ln'Table^39* 

Interest: In Maternal Role yielded consistent significant results*. 
Infants of mothers rated as having a higher interest In the maternal role 
demonstrated a greater Intensity o£ contact maintaining^ behaviors toyard 
their mothers in episode 8; however they demonstrated Inconsistent reac^* 
^tlons in contact resisting behaviors directed toward the mother* In epl« 
sode 3, prior to mother's departure, infants of ihoth^rs rated as having a 
higher interest In the maternal role demonstrated less Intense contact re-^ 
sisting behaviors ; In episode S, following the first materihal absence, 
these^lnfants djemonstrated. more Intense cbntact resisting beha^^lprs than 

■ , . - _ 

did Infants whose mothers were rated as having a lower 'degree o1E:^lntetest 
In , the maternal role* The Infants of mothers rated as having a higher 
Interest In the matertial*. role corfslst'ently demonstrated more Intense con^ 
tact resisting; behaviors toward the stranger than did Infants ojE mothers 
having a lower Interest as evidenced in episode 7 and proximity avold^ 
Ing behaviors, In, episodes' 3 and 7* Thus, mothers who In the days Inme- 
dldtely following the birth of their Infant expressed a higher , degree of 
Interest ^In the maternal role had infants who^^at 12 months, demonstrated 
more Intense contact maintaining behavl'6'rs toward tKelr mothers and mor$ 
intense resistive behavlprs toward the stronger* Conversely, mothers who 



expressed an Interest in a career, jobi or^ occupation (receiving a low ^^re 
on factor 2) had infants who demonstrated an opposite pattern at 12 months: 
less ^contact maintaining behaviors toward the mother and more intense affi** 
liative behaviors toward the stranger* 

The results of the cprrelationaX analysis of the infant behaviors ex- 
hibited during the SSBI at 12 months infant age and the factor's derived from 
the interview- and observation-based variables measurgji-vhen the infant was 
3 months of age appear In Table 39* Mother's Belief in her own Irreplace- 
ability. and Sensitivity ^ncl Cooperation in Feeding, yielded consistent and 
significant results* Infants o£ mothers who believed themselves as "not 
replaqeable" displayed more intense contact resisting behavior to the 
Stranger in episode 4 and mo3;e -intense proximity avoiding -behavioi;;^,^ of the 
stranger in episode 3* The relationsh^ip of ttiis factor score with beha** 
viors exhibited, toward themo^her was inconsistent; Infants of moth^f^ tated 
high in irreplaceabiltty^emonstratcd less intense contact resisting ^beha- 
viors toward the laother in episode 3 and a higher intensity contact re4is- 
ting behavior^ toward the mother *in episode 5* 

Infants whose mother^ were rated ac highly cooperative and sensitive, 
in^ feeding displayed more intense contact maintaining behaviors toward the 
mother in episodes 3 and 5 and riv^^ dntense pro:cimity seeking behaviors 
toward the mother in episodes 3'arid 5. (These' infants also exhibited a 
greater intensity of contact resisting behaviors to their mothers in epi- 
sode 5*) Infants whose nothfexs were rated as sensitive and adaptible in 
the^feedirig situation also cried more in episodes 4* 6, and 7. These^ in- 
. fants also disglaypd more intense contact resisting behaviors toward the 
stranger in episode 3 and more intense .proximity ^voiding behaviors to the 
stranger in episode 3* . - / \ ^ 
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In short, mothers who believed themselves lrre.placeab le* to the Infant's 
welfare at 3 months of age, had Infants at 12 i^ionths of age who demon- 
"Istrated more resistive behaviors tov;ard a stranger. Mothers who were 
rated as more sensitive and cooperative in feeding their Infants at 3 

I, ^ ' * 

months of age had infants who demonstrated more affiliatrlve behaviors 
toward then, more cry behaviors In their absence, and more resistive 
behaviors toward a stranger at 1 year of age* ' ' . 

The results of the correlatloiial analyses of ^e Infaqt behaviors 
exhibited during the SSBI at 12 montTis and the factors derived 'from the 

maternal interview- and obscrvatibn-based variables measured when'' the 

''J 

Infant was 8 months of .a:ge appear in Table 39. Maternal Separation 
Anxlelty, and^Kother's , Relief in- her ovn Irreplac^^billty, yielded consis* 
tent, significant results • \ ' - ' 

Infants of mothers who exhibited essentially no apprehension over 

- . , ■ * 

leaving tAiem in the care^ of^thers exhibited less intense contact Valn- 
talning behaviors toward ""their mothers in episode 8 and less intense 
pro^i.imity ^^cking** behaviors- toward them in episodes 5 a^idJB. Buring 
episode 4^ these infants exhibited less intense Icarch behaviors and cry 
behaviors* These infants also manifested less Intense contact '^resisting 

. .■ . ■ , , , • 

behaviors to the stranger in episode 4 and proximity avoiding behaviors 

. " * , < ■ 

to'the strapgcr In episode 3; they also manifested a xgreatcr intensity of 
contact maintaining bchayiors: toward the stranger In^eplsodc -7 although , 
a lesser Intensity of' proximity seeking behaviors wa?; manifested In cpl- 
sodes 3 and 4* 

*A strong maternal belief of iier own i3*rcplac<iablllty to the Infant's 
welfare was related Jto a greater Intensity of contact .malntaiiiiilg beha- 
viors toward the mother In ep^^sodes 3, 5, arjd 8, proximity seeking beha- 



vipts'toward the mother in episodes 3 and 8, contact resisting behaviors 
toward the stranger in episodes 3 and 7, proximity avot^yUig behaviors 
toward the stranger in episode" 3, and cry behaviors .in all episodes (4, 6, 
and 7) of the mother's absence* (This vas also related to a greater in- 
tensity of proximity avoidirfg behaviors toward the mother in episode 5») 

Suimnarizins these relations between the tv;o factors describing mater- 
nal characteristics at 8 months and. infanlT'b^h'il^'tor^t f2nti(?rvth5, itrllT : 

♦ 

seen that^ Infants pf mothers vho, at 8 months dreaded separatio^n from. their' 

infants smi were preoccupied' vit^ constant apprehension over non-maternal 

care^ displayed a greater intensity of affiliative behaviors toward their 

mothers and were more distressed by her absence during the SSBI. adminis- 

tered at 12^nion%s^ of age* These characteristics were also related to a 

higher intensity of resistive behaviors directed toward the stranger* 

♦ 

' Selected observation-based ratings of maternal behavicir were correlated 
jwith infant SSBI socres in order to focus on areas of mat^ernal fuctioning 
not treated by^ the factor.^ scores, Tlie observation-based s^'a^les to be dis- . 
cussed here all focus on careglvlng activities obs&^rved at "infant age 3 
months that'are not related to feeding, (feeditjg activities 3eemed to be 
adequately, assessed by the^ factor discussed above: Sensivity and Coopera- 
tion in Feeding) » The following scales (originally developed by M»D»S»'' 
Ainswor^h)^ are considered here as'' they correlated with SSBI behavior: 
!• Amount of Physical Contact - ^ ' 

Amount of Visual Contact ^ ^ m/^ , . . 

3t Amount of Auditory and Vocal Coqtact 
-^A* Frequency of Play Interaction 

5» Appropriateness of Mother's Initiations of lnteriy:tion3 
6» Effectiveness of Mother's Response to Raby's Crying 



Findings from these analyses can be jsuraraarized briefly: the ar^jqunt 



and apprciprtateness of stiraulation offer^|l to' the infant (as iDeasured|by 



the six scales listed above) was\ related pnly to contact maintaining 



the mother in the SSBI; and not^^o any etcher behaviors dii^ected to 
.mother or stranger* The direction of thfel relationships was the same £^T 
six scales, the more frequent land appjropriate^ the interagfrJ^, the 
greater the; intensity of contact mkintaini^g to mother in episodes 5 and 

8^ that is, after the mother had left the^toom* The following discussion 

■ ■ : 'i . . I ! ' - ■ 

presents in greater detail the variables aind relationship^<.on which the 

above sth'tements were based \ \ 

Consider^ing observation-based measure^ of maternal care no t measured 

in the feeding context, six measures! relate^d positively to contact, main- 

taining behaviors demonstrated toward ; the mother in the SSBI at 12 moritli^ 

of age (Table ^0)^ These six variables reliateSap the amount and apprJD- 

/ ^ . j ? 

priateness of the stimulation offered to the^nfant by the mother. In- 

fants of mothers who were rated as providing a greater ^ount of physical 

contact to their babies at 3 months displayed more intfense contact main- ' 

taining behaviors in episode. 8 (and pore ^proximity seeking to the strati- 

ger in episode A)* -During episodes S and, 8, infants displayed more intense 

contact maintaining behaviors^lf their mothers were' rated as providing a 

greater amount of -visual /contact and auditory and vocal contact* (This 

latter group of infants also dtfp'layed less intense proximity avoiding t ' 

behaviors ^ toward the %other in episode 5*) Infants of mothers who were 

rated as providing more play interaction displayed more intense coj^tact 

, , . / - 

maintaining behaviors in episode 8 (and more .contact resisting to the^ ^ 
stranger in episode 7) * Infants' of mothers who were ra^ed as ,being more 
appropriate in their initiations of interactions with the infant exhi- * 
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blted a greater intensity of contact maintaining behaviors toward the 
mother in episode 3* More intense contact maintaining behaviors were dis- 
played in episode 5 by infants whose mothers were rated as more effective 
in their response to their cries* It th&irefore appears that ratings re- 
flecting greater amounts of maternal stimulation and more appropriate and 
effective interaction provided by the mother when the infant is 3 months- of 
age are predicciai^e of a greater intensity of contact Aaln(:aining behsjyiors 
exhibited, tdward the mother during the SSBI at 12 months of age* 

- • 

(All of the observation^based variable scores of maternal care mea* 
sured when the infants werc^ 8 months of age were entered into, a corfela- ■ 
tional analysis with the behavior^ which the infant exhibited at 12 months 
of age in the SSBI." There were few significant results and those that were 
£ound v;ere scattered; no consistent trends .of relationships between maternal 
care variables measured at 8 months of age and the infant'^ behaviors at 

f -F * ■ * 

12 months of age were manifested^) . ^ ^ 

Selected intervlew"based matcri(^^ra£ings were correlated vrLth SSBI 
behaviors" in order to consider^ ah aspect of maternal functioning not 

' J s 

\ V. . , 

covered adequately by the observation-abased ratings and the factor scores. 

Those interview-bas^d variables selected for analysis are listed as 

f ol\^ws ; . . ' ^ ' ^ . . ^ ^ ' 

L Career Orientation (Phase III) 

2, Career Orientation (Phase IV) ■■ 

3t Perception of Irifant's Distress at Separation (Phase IV) 

+ 1 ■ * 

^ L K J ' ' 1 

- 4» Degree to Which Mother Feels Her'Iiaby is Positively Attac^RTed ^ 
^ to Her (Phase IV) ^ 

5» Degree to l-fiiich Baby Discriminates Between" Caregivers .(I^hase IV)^> 
Infants of mothers who expressed a higher career orientation mani- 
fested'less intense proximity avoiding behaviors toward their mothers In 
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epfsodc 5i,inorc intense ^proximity seeking behaviors toward .the stranger 

* ft ^ ' ■ 

in episode 7^ and lass intense contact .resisting Kehaviors toward the 

Stranger in episode 7* * ' ^ ^ 

^ V Fotir interview-based maSrnal^ariables assess^^ed at 8 months infant^ " 

. age were selectt'cd to be correlated with the infant behaviors exhibited in" - 

o * , ft ■ ^ * ■ * 

the SSBI at-, 1 year infant age. The results ofi. thes^ analyses, are pre- 
sented in Table 41* 

■ . . . ^ H 

Mother ' s career orientation when the infant was 8 months of age was 

4 

related , to the demons trat^on^ of a higher intensity of affiliative beha- 
viors toward the stt^inger; ^ Specf^ically* infants of mothers rated as ^ ■ 
.highly career oriented e:^hibi^ted. significantly more intense, proximity- 
^ seelfiing behaviours toward the' stranger in episode 7* " . . ^ \ 

The mother's ^'perception of the infant' s' distress at separation front 
her at 8 months infant age was related, to behaviors cxhibitiid toward 
the mother and" the stranger and' cry behaviors at 12 months of ^gp. "In- 
fants described a^. being high Stressed by maternal separation (re- 

' ^ ^ v ■ * 

Iceiving a low score on the rating scale) irianifested a, higher intensity 

of behavior in all categories of attachment behaviors directed toward. 

.the mother: contacj: maintaining behaviors in episodes 2, and 8; ^ : 

proximity seeking behaviors in episodes 2,, 3, 5, and 8; contact reiis- 



ting behaviors in episodes 2 and' 5; and proximity avoiding behaviors in 

X - ' ^ 

episode 5* These infants also manifested greater contact resisting b^eha- 

p ■ ' ' * 

viors ^toward the stranger in episodes 3^ 4, and 7> A greater intensity 
of cry behavior In episodes 4, 6, and 7 was also displayed by these in- 
fants who wcr^ perceived by the. mother at 8' mofitlis as being more highly 
distressed by maternal separation. ThMB infants who were perceived as' 
highly distressed by maty^nal separation at 8 months exijibited more dis- ^ 
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tress (cry), high(*r intensities of affiliative and ambivalent negative bqha- 
viprs toward their mothers, and higher intensities of ci^ntact resisting beha 
viors'toward the stranger -during .the SSBI at 12 months of age* 

Two of the interview-based variables, degree t© which mother feels her 
baby is positively attached^ to her and the degree to which baby discrimi^ 
nates between caregivers, tje^e positively related- to afflllatlve behaviors 
demonstrated toward the mother, cry behaviors durii?^ the mother's absence, 
and resistive bjehavlors toward the strange*r» Infants described by thei?* 
mothers as strongly^ and positively attached to the^ were more likely to 
demonstrate contact maintaining behaviors towards tjieir ipothers in epl- 

* *' - ' 

Jsddes 3, 5, arid S^and proximity seeking ^el>aviors toward their mothers 
during episode 3. Infants described by their mothers. as being highly 
dlscjciminative of' caregivers demonstrated a higher Intensity of contact 
maintaining behaviors toward their mothers during episodes 3, 5,^ai\d 8^ 

\ 

and higher intensity pf. proximity seeking behaviors tqward their mothers 
during episodes 3'and 8* (These Infauts also displayed moi:e intensi con-' 
tact resisting behaviors toward the mother in episode 2-) With respect ^to 
cry behavior, infants described as being* positively attached to their 
mothers exhibited more intense cry behaviors during episodes 4 and 7i In-* 
'fants who, at 8 months, were rated as highly discriminative of caregivers,- 
displayed more cry behavior in episodes 4, 6, and 7* ^ore intense proximity 
avoiding behaviors were demon$?trated toward the stranger *in episode 3 by in- 
fants who were rated by their wthers as positively attacljpd Bo hor and \;ho 
were considered to be highly discriminative of caregivers* This latter 
group of infants also exhibited Jiiore, Intense cortt^ct resisting behaviors 
towai^ds the stranger in episode 3» * ■ v \ - 



,, What is the relation between infant social behaviors exhibited jg the 
Strange Situation Behavior Instrument and maternal work statfus> and 
type, locatioriv and time of onset of non-maternal care? 

Because of the number of working mothers of infants, the heed of 
those mothers t6 make a variety of child care arrangements, and lack of 
complete infonaation oh the impact of ' such , conditions on infant behavior, 
this study focused on maternal relations among/these ^.variables*^ Multi- „ 
variate analyses of vari ance (CAHOVA^ Coijiponent Analyses, 1^71) were uti* 
Used to identify the possible effects of work status And -type of alter- 
nate care,' location of alternate care and time of onset of alternate 
^ care upon the infant's attachment behaviors toward .his mother atid his 

relation. to a stranger at 1 year^of age* It was possibJLe to group and 

■'ft * 
compare subjects ^(e »g» , working vs. nonworking, individual care vs. 

groi^p pare,^etc»); analyses vere run for each behavioral category (i»e», 

proximity avoidance to mother) ; a repeated measures design permitted the 

use of episodes as a fixed factor. i 

■ft " 

Three broad questions serve to shape presentation of these results; 
those questions, and the samples employed in data analysis associated 

. - s 

with the questions., are described below. 

Due to the exploratory nature of this study, analyses were first 
performed with broadly defined samples^ which were later more stringently 
defined as specific variables became of interest. 

The first major research question asked "What are the effects of 
the mother's work status upon the behavior of her infant at l^year of 
age in Ainsworth*s Strange Situation Behavior Instrui:ient . " Two samples 
of infants were used to study the^e effects. The f i?s£r saiij^le (called 
Sample A), that of infants of nonworking mothers, consisted of 74^ infants 



who^e mothers had never worked during t*^he first, twelve months of the^ in- 
fant's lifg. -There wete 98 infants studied in the Strange Situation whose 
mothers had worked or were working a,t the time of the twelfth month visit- 
Of these, 83 infants composed Sample that of the broadly defined sample 
of Infants of vorking mothers; the otli^r li Infants were excluded from 
this. Sample because their mothers tiad worked less than two consecutive 
months of their first year and/or they had had an absence from wcrk of 
greater than thriee months after they had Initially worked for two conse- . 
cutive months- Se"venty- five of the 83 working mothers worked at least 
six months in the infant * s first year of life- (See Table 42) 

The second tnajor. research question asked "Xfltiat are the effects of the 
type of non-maternal care. Individual or group, upon the behavior exhi- 
bited by. the infant during the Strange Situation," The type of non-mater- 
nal care was defined for each infant In, terms of the characteristics of 

■ - * 

the'care which tie had experienced the majority of the time He was^absent 
from his mother, Ti^enty-eight ^infants of working mothers composed*the 
sample (Sample C) used to study these effects- In order to examine 
group vs, individual care other variables, thought'of as confounding, 
were controlled by selecting subjects that differed only in type of Qare, 
Thus, infants were not included in Sample C if: 1) they were cared for in 
their own homes; 2) they had initially experienced non-maternal care after 
they were y months of age; 3) they had more than one type of non-maternal 
care (e-g,, babysitter anc^ relati've) ; and 4) they ha3 experienced greater 
than 'two different caretakers within a specific type of care (e,g», three 
babysitters) . 

^,__A_tiiirdjaa^r-^*&earrch question asked' ^ are the effects of the 

location: of nort-maternal care upon the behavior of the infant during the 
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Strange Sitiiation* ** The location of non*maternal care, in or out of the 
infant's own home, was defined for each infant in terms of the location 
of the care the infant experienced the majority of the time he was absent 
from his mother, This -sample (Sample D) was composed of 31 infants of 
working mothers* It was also a refinement of Sample B of 83 according 
to the latter three points outlined previously and th^ additional exclu* 
sion of all infants cared for in group settings, These latter two sam- 

w 1* 

pies (C and D) had to be separately defined because of the characteris- 
tics of non-maternal care which confounded the experimental design; in 
every case, group care had occurred out of the in£ant*s home. ^ 

In surarpary, four major samples were used to investigate the effects 
of mother*s work status, type of non-maternal care, and location of non- 
maternal care upon t^e behavior of 1-year-old infants in Ainsvorth's 
Strange Situation Behavior 'Instrument. (Sample characteristics are. tabled: 
Tables 43, 44i 45, 46)* The four samples were defined as follows; 

a) nonworking, N = 74 . 

b) working (broadly def iijed) , N ^ 83 (N = *27 part-tinie; N = 56 
full-time) 

\ 

c) working (narrowly defined), excTuding infants cared for In 
their own homes, N =28 (tJ = 17 individual .care ; N = 11 group 
care) . . ^ 

■ ' ■ 

d) working (narrowly defined), excluding group care infants, N = 31 
(N "14 cared for in the home; N 17 cared for out of the liome) , 

Results / ' " ^ ^ . , 

Episode effects In the SSBl '. The most consistent significant find- 
ing" throughout all analyses was that of episode main effect. It can be 
seen. from Tables 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55,. 56 that five of the 

ft ^ - 

behavior variables direc.ted toward the, mother (contact maintaining, 
proximity seeking. 
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search-ybehavior , cry) and two of ' the behavior "variables exhibited toward 
the stranger (contact maintaining^ proximity seeking) showed a significant 
episode effect (p_ < -001)* Contact resisting to mother in Samples A and 
B attained a significance- level of £ i -001, of 41, ^,-01 with Sample C, 
and no significance in Sample iT,"" Prb^^imity * avoiding to mother also 
ranged from no significant episode effects to a significant effect (d -OOl) 
depending on the sampl'e^ used- ^ In addition, contact re'sis.ting to the stran- 
ger in the analyses involving Samples A and B showed^a significant episode 
effect (p. t .01) , The nature of this effect in all behaviors except 
search behavior and cry behaviors was increased Intensity of behaviors as 
the episodes proceeded . In the instlances of search .behavior and cry beha- 
Viors^,'^the Intensity peaked in the^ second episode in which these behavior-s - 
Were observed (episode 6 in which the infant was left entirely alone) and 
then dimini*thed tn the third episode of observation- ^/ - \ 

It should be. noted, hoj^ev'er, that episodes of the SSBI are -structured 
su^ch .that threatening events (to the infant) occur ^l^.er, after 'ilifa'ftt ac- 
"cliruation to the setting, and hence^ scoreable intense behavior tends to 
increase with episodes. -Su^^-slgnificant episode main effects have hejart 
found before (Ainsworth and Bell, 1970; Atnsworth a'n^'^Wittigi 1969) and 
seen previoiiSly by the Principal Investigator (Hrookhaxt and Hock, Uote 
6). ■ ■ . ■ ^ ' ' ^ 

Work status and infant behavior In^. the- SSBI , The effect of th^ 
mother's work statius was first studied by use of Samples A and B^* These' 
findings suggest that the fact-^hat *the mother i^as working or had worked 
during the first year of thelinfant's life had no major influence upon 



^Samples A and'B did not differ significantly on indices of mother age, 
moyier education, and socioeconomic status- 

■126. ' ^ 
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the infant's performance during the Strange Situation; there wfere no 
significant main effefcts attributable to work status (see Table47)» . 
However, coritact resistance < .Oi) and proximity avoidance (p < »084) 
to the stranger did approach significance (see Table 48) • 

A further analysis of the effects of the mother's work status was \ 
performed using Samples A and D, the latter being a more stringently 
defined sample which included only infants vho had begun non-maternal 
care prior to 7 months of age, who had had rjelatively consistent care 
(only one type of care and no greater than two different ca:retakers) , 
and who were cared for in in'dividual care settings** Contact resistance 
to the stranger was found to be significant (£^<, •OS) (see Figure 1);^ 
the infants of nonworking mothers (X = l»750y displayed a greater inten- 
sity of .contact resistance to the stranger than infants of working r 
mothers (X = 1.307) (see Tables 49> 50). ' r 

TwQ statistically significant work status by sex interactions were 

noted; proximity seeking to mother •OS) and contact resistance to 

\ 

^"mother (£. ^ .05) (eee Table 47) . In both instances, male infants of non- 
working mothers manifested more intense behaviors than female infants, and 
female infants of working mothers manifested more irit^nse'^haviors than 
male infants; this* will be discussed in greater detail with other find- 
ings relating to the sex of the infant. 

In order to respond to concerns raised about the effects of full- 
time o'r part-time employment status, an analysis was performed using 
Sample B with 83 working mothers. No main. effects were found (s^ 
Tables 51, 52), However, emplo>Tnent status did significantly interact 
with the episode effect in contact maintenance tovstranger (jl < .01) - 



and proximity seeking to stranger (^^ .05). In^oth 



tenance to\£ 
.05). In4>< 
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instances, Infants of fiill-^tlme working mothers, initially manifested a higher 
Inttinslty of behavior, were surpassed by the Infants of ^part-time working 
^ pothers during th€^ second measurement episode, and again manifested greater 
^ intensities of behaviors In the last measurement episode. We know of no 

^ ■ K . 

expTanation to account for these * findings, * - 

Type of care of working mothers*^ Infants and "the SS5I ^ Sffects of 
tyg ^ of care upon be^vlors exhibited during the Strange Situation were ^ 

.studied using. Sample C, with infants of 28 working mothers. This sample 

- ^ . . ■ ' ' - *i 

was composed of infants who had begun non-maternal. care prior to 7 months 

of ^ge, who had had relatively consistent care .(only'one type of c^re and 
no greater than two different caretakers), and who were cared for in loca*- 
tlons other than the Infant's own home; 17 Infants were cared for in indi* 
vldual care settings; II infants were cared for in group care settings. 
Contact resistance to the mother (g /Ol) was found to significantly 
differ across groups (see Tables 53, 54), The group care Infants mani- ^ ^ 
fested more contact resistance to their mothers than those cared £or in , 
Individual care (group care X ='1.511, individual care X = 1,038) (see 
Figure 2 ),. ' . ; 

Differences according, to sex of Infant . It was not the specific 
purpose ofjthis study to investigate sex differences but a number of 
significant interactions reflect the, need for careful consideration, of 
this variable.^ Only one significant main effect was found in relation ^ - 
, to sex; in Sample B female Infants (X 3,175) displayed a significantly 
greater intensity of proximity seeking to their mothers than did nialte 
Infants (X = 2,'616) (p ^,05) (^see Figure 3), In Sample C, Involvilig 28 
infants either in individual or group care,6ut'^o£ the T:i6iae*, **sex inter- 
acted with type^ of care in contact, maintenance and proximity seeking to 



\' ■ 1.28 : ' . ' ; 
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mother^ cry .'behavior^ and proKimity avoidance to stranger (g <*05)». 

Female infants cared for in group care Exhibited greater intensit^ies of 

these behaviors than, did male infants in group care; infants cared for in 

c - ^ 
individual care settings displayed the opposite trend - boys displayed 

greater intensity ^than girls^ ^he mean values for these groups are as 

follows: ' ' ' 





Individual Care 


' GroOp Care 




Males 


Females 


' Males 


Female 


Contact' Maintaining 










•to Mother 


3.172 


2.069 


1.982 


? 969 


Proximity Seeki.ng 










to Mother 


3.407 . . 


■ 2.792 


2.304 


3.406 


Cry Behavior 


4.854 


2.481 


3.714 


4.833 


Proximity Avoidance " 










to Stranger 


1.6.88 


1.350. 


1.143 


' 2.25Q 



(See Figures 4, 5* 6* 7) ' 

As has been noted, there were also statistically significant 
(g < .05) work states by sex interactions to the mother in proKlmity - 

o * 

seeking and contact resisting behaviors ^ (see Table 47). Male infants of 
nonworking mothers manifested more intense behaviors than female infants 
and female infants of workijig mothers ^manifested more intense biehaviors 
than fnale Infants of working mothers* The means for these groups are 
as follows: 

Konwork Work 
Males Females Males Females 

ProKimity Seeking 

to Mother 3-064^ 2.808 ' 2»6l7 3.175 

Contact Resisting \ 

tiD Mother 1.264 1.191 1.170 ' 1.329 

(See Figures 8*9) . ' / 



Location o£ care and infant behavior in the SSBI,. The effects of the 
' \ ' T ^ ^ 

lo^tion of non-maternal care, in or away from the infant's home, were 

studied by an analysis of Sample involving infants -cared for within or 
~~ * ■ * 

outside home ^but not in group care. There were no main effects ' found attri- 
butafci^le to the location of non^maternal car^ (see Tables 55, 56). Whether 
the infant was cared for in his oiyn home or in a location apart from his 
home did not effect the infant's behaviors during the Strange, Situation. 
^ - Onset of non-maternal care and infant behavior in'thei SSBI . OnsBrt 

of non-maternal cajre was defined as the first month t>f the mother's ini- 
tial two consecutive^ months of work. Using this definition of onset^in- 
fants were then grouped into three onset categories:^ Onset 1 " Birth - 
3 months; Onset 2 = 4-6 months; Onset 3 = 7 12 months^ Onset was 
first studied in relation to type of non-maternal care in Sample B (see 
Tables 51, 52)* Significant onriet hy type of care interactions were noted 
for proximity seeking to the stranger (p ,05) and contact resistance^to 
the stranger i ,d01) (see Figures 10, 11)* The^e findings, are, however, 
presented with caution diffe to the. fact that' one cell of the analysis 
(Onset 3, group care) consisted of only two cases.. Another analysis 
was performed omitting Onset 3 infants* This analysis of Onset 1 and 2 , 
and Type of Care for Sample C produced nonsignificant findings. An 
examination of the means of group and individual care for Onset l,and 
Onset 2 shows that| group c^re infants were generally less affillative 
to ttjel stranger than infants'^ in individual care settings, and this dif-^ 
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ferenc^ was more pronounced if in^nts were initially enrolled between 
4-6 months (Onset 2). However,, this difference vas not statistically 
significant- The means for these groups are as follows: 
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Onset: Birth-3 Mos, ^ Onset; 4-6 Mos. 

■ Individual Group " Indi^vidual Group 

Proximity Seeking ' '' V - , ^ ' ■ 

to Stranger ' 1,939 1,600 2,095 1.583 

Contact ,Resi$ting 

to Stranger 1.425 1,533 1.381 2.000 , 

* * . " • ■. ' 

(See Figures 12, 13) , ' 

Discussion . ^ , . 

^ ^- / ^ 

Work status * Overall, there is a dearth of research concerning; the 
mother's work status and the" effects which it may have upon tligydevelop- 
ment of the young child (Etaugh, 1974; Hoffman, 1974). As Hoffciian and 
Nye state, ''child development research Indicates the iraportance of the 
early mothet-chlld interaction, but no dlta_ are available on vihether 
maternal employment aEfects the amount of stimulation and person- to- 
person interaction available to the infant, whether the, mother's absence 
interferes with her serving as the stable adult figure 'needed by the in- 
fant, or .whether the attachnent of the infant to the mother or the mother 
to the infant is jeopardized,"" (1974, p. 165). This study investigated 
tbp question of ^'whether the attachment of the infant to the mothex* 
is jeopardized" by observing infants at 1 yeav of age using 74 Infants 
whose mothers had never worked and 83* Infants whose mothers had vjorked 
at least two consecutive months during the infant *s first year of li£e 
and after beginning to work did not have an absence from work of 
greater than three months, Seventy-f ive of the 83 working, mothers 
worked, at least six months out of the^^first'^ 12 months of the in£aat*s - 
life. ' ^ 

4 

* , t 

Analysis revealed no significant differences between the two groups 
of-infants on any of the behaviors ^directed toward their mothers. 
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Whether the infantas mother worked or did not work seemed -to have little 
influence upon the behaviors which the infants d^irected toward their mothers. 

However, with respect to the stranger, the data analysis suggested that 
the infants of working mothers and t^e infants of .^nonworking. mothers differed 
in their behaviors. The infants of the nonworking mothersvseemed to be more 
^resistive to the^ stranger than the infants of working mothers; this was 
evidenced in their higher intensity contact resisting and proxi^hity avoid- 
ing behaviors to the stranger* * . 

To further investigate** the validity of these findings', another analy* 
sis v^s .performed usijigf a more* stringently defined sample of infants of 
working mothers • This sample, K= 31, consisted of infants whose mothers ' 
vent td work before the infant was 7 months of age, whose care arrange- 
ments were relatively consistent (only one type of care and no greater " 

t ' ' ' ' 

than two different cai^et^kers) , and who were cared for in individual care 
settings* These 31 infants were then compared with the 74 infants, of tha 
nonworking .mothers. Again, the emi^oyment status of the motKers did hot 
seem to influence .the infants* behaviors directed toward their^mothers/ 
But the infants of nonworking mothers once more showed more resistive. , 
behaviors to the^ stranget^"; contact resisting behaviors (angry, petulent: 
resis^tehce of contact with the stranger by pushing or pulling'^away, hitting, 
or pushing aside or throwing down the toys which the stranger may offer) ' 
achieved significance, (p < »05). 

It is plausible to, hypo thesize thst the resistive behaviors demon- 
strated by the infants of noAworklng dothers reflected-^a general wariness 
or fear of the stranger intensified by these infants' comparative lack of 
experience of separation from the mother and/or xaregiving by an indfvidual 
other than;; the mother^. Hence,' in t^e episodes in which they w6re alone 
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with the stranger, these infants of noiworking mothers were 16ss able to 
accept the p?resence or contact offered by the stranger than were the ^in- 
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fants of working mothers ii^ho had had various experiences of being cared 
for by an adu^t other than their mother* ^ ' ^ 

"Of course work status alone enfcompasses and Is contaminated^ by a „ 
coniplex number of variables all of which interact with the mother's work 

' status ahd soma of ^hich may be more Important than vork status j^er se # 
For ex^ipple, studies of elementary school children have demonstrated 
matfcrnal satisfaction to be mor'e significant In predicting adjustment 
than maternal employment: status per se (Hoffman, 1974), As well, Etaugh 
(1974) has called for research whlcti pays^ greater attention to those 
variables "^ich mediate the efEectis of maternal emplqyment, e,g,, sex 
of the child and various conditions of ^maternal employment (full-time 
versus par*t-time, regular versus sporadic, duration of employment, age 
of child when mother started^ working, provisions for substitute care) , 
It is npt In the realm of this report to examine (or even determindj all 
of the factors which may be related to worlc status. However, to gain 
some insight into the variables related to the mother's work status and 
the infantas social behaviors at age one, we have chosen fio examine more 
'^^efully the effects of: '1) the mother's part-.time pr full-time employ- 

r menV; 2) the type of substitute care (group or individual) .vriilch the 

infant i^ receiving; 3) the location of the substitute care (in^or ^ 
away from tlje infant's own home); and 4) the age of the infant at the 
initial onset of care* , ^ ^ , 

Type of care . The studies dealing with the effects of different 
types of non-maternal care, individual or group care, arc even 

more scared than \hose concerned with the mother ' ^; work status. Most 
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studies dealing with" non-maternal care of Infants and young children h^ve 
compared infants in one type jof pare with infants raised at home by their 
mothers. For Instance, recently there have been a number of studies deal- 
ing with day*care and home-reared infants (Blehar, 19^74; Brookhart and 
Hock, Note 6 ; Caldwell, Wright, Honig^ 6t Tannebdum, 1970; Carr, Note 7 
Kearseley, Zelaso 6t Hartmann, 1975; Keister, 1970, 1971; Maccobj; 6t Feldraan, 
197Z)* ^ , , . 

This*study wished to Investigate the effects of different types of - 
non-^niaternal care upon the Infants' behaviors at 1 year of age as observed 
in the Strange Situation Behavior Instrument* An analysis was p&rfonned 
which involved IL infants jin group care settings and 17 infants in indi- 
vidual care settings. This sample consisted of only those infants who had 
started non^maternal care pri^r to 7 months of age, who had experienced 
relatively consistent care (only one type of care and no greater than' two 
different caretakers), and who were cared for in a location^ other than 
their own home- This last , criterion was necessary to eliminate the con- 
tamlnating effect of location of care, since all infaijts in group care 
£^et tings were cared for out of their, own homes. The group care^ infants 
(N = 11) were identified by studying the characteristics of the care 
settings; these group care infants are those who are cared for out of their 
otm homes by an adult who is unrelated to them^'and who takes care of at 
least one other chll^^d ^.unrelated to herselJE or the study Infant* Th&se 
group care arrangements Include Infants iti institutional group cars 
settings or in the company of at least two other children to whom they 

■ ■ 

are unrelated. ?oth s^ples were analyzed using an analysis, of variance 
for contact maintaining, proximity seeking, contact resisting and proxl* 
mity avoiding behaviors toward the'mother and the stranger and search 



and cry" behaviors' in the abs^nic^ of the mother. 

Analysis showed a significant main* effect Tox contact resisting be- 
haviors toward the mother (e^*01); the group care infants manifested a 
higher intensity of these behaviors than did the* infants cared for in 
individual settings* An examination of tlie raw data also revealed- this 
trjand held, though not statistically significant, with respect to contact 
resisting and- proximity avoiding behaviors directed toward the stranger* 
Overall, the infants" in groitp care settings manifested a greater inten- 
sity of resistive behaviors th^n infants , cared for i^i individual settings. 

A more in-depth examination of the behaviors- which denote contact 

resistance, the behavior manifested towarcj both the stranger ^ind the 

i- 

mother with greater ,intensity by the group care infants, rfeveals that 

r 

' this category is indj-cative of an angry, petutent mood. The infant is 

upset and angry' and is unable to effectively communicate his need oi* to 
♦ 

! accept contact from the adult he seems ^to be at his "wits end**, and 
likely, too frustrated ' to accomplish tasks,. 

A study of the, group care and individual care infants* responses 
to the mother's exit gives further insight into these results* ^ In all 
episodes, the infants cared fot' in individual care settings exhibited 
.mo"Ve search behavior and less cry behavior than did the infants in 
group care settings (see Figures 14, 15)* Of particular interest are 
the codings of cry behavior. Both groups of infants were similar in 
intensity of crying ^en they were entirely alone (episode 6). However, 
with the return' of a stranger (episode 7), the infants cared for- in 
individual care settings were able to decrease their crying to a greater 
extent than infants cared for in groug settings. It is plausible to 

* hypothesize that the higher intensity contact resisting beflaviors dis^ 



played by the group care infants reflected a general upset ^ angry "mood 
wblch was strengthened and sustained by intense cry behavior*^ This anger 

1 • r ' 

was manifested toward both the mother and the stranger* A further examina- 
tion of the meaning of crying at 1 year^^of age may provide a plausible ex- 
planation regarding why the group care infants should manifest higher cry 
and contact resisting behaviors than individual^ care ilifanfs. It is the 
belief of ethologists (Bowlby, 1958, 1969) that crying is one of the in- 
fant's earliest signallings behaviors to promote proximity between- himself 
^and his mother. Longitudinal observations of infant-mother" pairs during 
the first year of life have discerned^ that^y the end of the first year, 
crying is just one of. the ways, that the infant communicates. The frequency 
and duration of this crying as related to other, more subtle forms of 
communication uas found to be dependent upon the mother's response to this ' 
crying. The more responsive the mother vjas to the infant's cryizig in tjie 
first year of his life, the less inclined v;as the infant to cry> but to 
use other modes of social signals. Furthermore, although some tnaternal 
responses (e.g., contact, feeding), were more_ effective terminators of 
crying, the single most important factor" associated wfth the decrease ^ 
and duration of crying in the first year was determined to be the prompt^ 
ness with vjhich the mother responded (Ainsworth, Bell> 6 Stay ton, 1971; 
Bell> Note 4j Bell and Ainsworth; 1972). Behaviors .important to the 
cessation of crying, such as prompt and consistent response b-y the adult> 
would seem to be different for group care and individual care infants* 
■In a group care settings the infant is just ^one of many vying for the 
caregiver's attention; thus, his cries would probably not be answered 
as consistently and/oy as p^oniptlyas the infant v/ho is the sole recipient 
of the caregiver's attention! It ^ould thus be expected tliat-the group 
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care infants would not have developed more efficient modes of commuriica-' 
tion as would have infants cared for in indivixlual settings. The group 
cai;e fnfants would cry more^ and search for their mothers less than the 
individual care--infants . The 'group care infants would ^Iso seem to be 
angrier and more upset as they relied on crying behavior to communicate 
their feelings rather than on more Efficient means of communication as 
the individual care infarcts were aBle to utilize. This anger would be 
expressed toward either adult, the stranger or the'mother and be mani- 
fested in contact resisting behaviors. Thus, the group care infants 
who had had less experience than the individual care infants -with, con- . 
sistent and/or prompt answers to their cries had not developed other 
modes of communication and relied more on crying afnd angry resistant 
behaviors to signal their need to regain contact with their mothers; 

Further support is added to this interpretation by the results of 
a study (Hock,- Coady, Cordero; Note 9) involving 9 - IZ-month-^old twins 
and singletons in the Sttayige Situation. . In that study, twins "were found 
to be more contact resisting to the mother (j^ C .01) and to the stranger 
^(ns) than were singleton infants. It would seem that twins, more *so ^ , 
than singletons because of the necessary condition of twins sharing their 
^mother's attention, would experience a lesser degree of maternal ^protppt- 
ness in response to their signals. Hence the former would manifest 
behavior patterns more consistent with those exhibited by the 'group 
care infants who were also sharing a caregiver than would^the latter, 
. the singleton group. \ ' ^ = ^ 

Findings of type, of care by sex interaction will add further in- 
sight into the effects of type of care upon the behavior of 1-year-old 
infants . ' ■ ' 
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Sex of infant , As noted previously, it was not a major thrust of 
thus study to examine the effect of the sex otithe infant upon the beha- 
viors which they exhibited in a strange situation at 1 year of age. Ve 
did, however, examine this variable. and found several interesting results 

Only one ih^n effect due to the sex of the infant was determi,ned* I 
the sample of 83 working mothers, female infants were found to exhibit 
more intense^^'proSfiiiity seeking behavi^or to\i^rds their laothers than male 
infants. A review of the literature relating sex of infant to ^iff^i^^^ce 
in proximity, touching, or resistance to separation from the mother yield 
conflicting reports. Maccoby and Jacklin (1974) report that *'the large 
majority** of 32 studies reporting ob'servational data on such behaviors 
find no sex differences, A number of studies report girls showing more 
attachment behaviors than boys (Beckwith 1972; Bronson Note 5 ; Brooks 6c 
Lewis 1974; Goldb«g £t Lewis 1969; Lewis, Weinraub, 6c Baft 1972; Marvin 
mte 11; Hesser 6 Lewis ?-972)* Conversely, the literature also contains 
a number of reports Qf^boys being more upset at separation and seeking^ 
close proximity to parents (Brooks 6 Lewis 1974; Corter 1?73; Feldmaa ^ 
Ingham 1975; Maccoby 6 Jacklin 1973; Shirley 6 Poynts 1941). In these 
studies showing greater intensity of attachment behavior in girls, the 
measures came from situations where the parent and child were present 
together-^ In the research showing boys more attached, the measures came 

r 

from separation episodes^ It therefore appears that boys . are mo^e sensi- 
tive to separation ejqperiences than girls,' although this result does not 
emerge in all studies of ^separation (HSaccoby & Jacklin 1974), 

Perhaps th\s latter interpretation, that boys are more sensitive to 
separ.at:ion. experiences than girls, partially accounts for the discrepant 
findings in the previous literature* The sexes might react differently 
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to separation experiences and other jexperiential variables which enter 
into, but are not explicitly analyzed^in the exp^erimental research. In 
this study, we found sex of infant Interacting with the experiential vari 
ables type of care the fnfant received and work status of the mother. 
This Interaction was similar in all casea..and*'was manifested chiefly in 
behaviors directed towardthe mother. Sex of infant interacted with the 
t^pe of care the infant received' for contact maintaining and proximity ^ 
seeking behavioiTs manifested tovard rftother, cry behaviors, and proximity 
avoiding behavioi;s directed toward the stranger. Sex interacted with^ 
work status in proximity seeking and contact^resisting behaviors toward 
the mother. In feach case for these behaviors, individual care boys 
(iand boys of non^orking mothers) and group ^eare girls (and girls of 
working mothers)- displayed a gre^tW intensity o£ the behavior than did 
Individual care girls (and girls of nonworking mothers) and group^ncare 
boys (and ^oys of working mothers).* As can be seen, sijEiular patterns o£ 

■ ' ■ 'I 

behaviors were noted for home- reared and individual c^re infants relative 
to the patterns of behaviors manifested by infants of warking mothers 
and those cared for in grcxip care settings. ^ It '^'jould ^eem that this 
might be the case because of similarities of experience* The dxperi- 
ences of the individual care infants, m6re so than those of the Infants 
in group care, would resemble those of the home-reared sample, charac- 
terized as "homey**, hailing a noninstitut ional setting and 1;1 caretaker 
ratio providing fewer experiences with strange adults,** and so on. 
Carr (Note 7) has noted a similar interaction with regard to 

♦ 

attachment/exploration and the importance of vision in md^ther-child 
contact. Forty 2-year-olds balanced by sex and day .care/home-rearing 
_were-observe(l_in^four situations involv^g the positionihg/of the - — 

J39 ' ' . 
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ipothcr (near or distant, with or without visifal. contact) and a,, group of 
toys. The results indicated that hprae-nceared boys and day-care girls vere 
more concerned with the mother's position than were home reared girls and* 
day care bbys» Brookhart and Hock (Note .^.) also found a similar inter- ■ 
actional pattern, with regard ttf* home reared and day care infants' expres- 
tion of affiliative behaviors to the stranger* 

These findings indicate the complexity -of factors- relating to the^ 
infant's behaviors to his mother in a strange " situation* 'If boys are more 
susceptible to separation stress; this reaction seems to have been attenu- 
ated by the experiences offered in day care or alternate ca'regiving^ in- 
eluding introduction to a \fturaber\of strangers and experience with un- 
familiar settings* The home reareoand individual care male infanbs, 
comparatively lacking in this experience^ seemed to be. more highly sus- 
ceptible to the stress of the strange situation^ Though the exac^ mean- 
ing of these interactions .cannot be determined at this time, the fact that 
such iriteractions have been found 4:6 exist point to the caution one must 
exercise ^vhen. making or ap*praising statements about se:^ of infant. 
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Suttamary of Major Findings . . ^ 

This invcistigatiion, in a longitudinal approach, sought to describe 
^ .(he social*e[aotlonal development of the infant as it Vas influenced by 

matetfnal and infant attributes and alternative approaches to infant care. 
Data- was analysed for 172 inother*infant pairs who were seen at the l^irth 
of the infant, and at 3, 8 'and 12 months infant age. The folloiVing 
discussion suntoairises tha in^jor findings. . ^ 
I. M^^rnal Socio-economic Status and Other Demographic Characteristics 

Several points of interesting relationship emerged betx^een variables 
linked to socio-economic status (SSS) and other defitographic characteristics. 
Firsti in examining patterns of demographic variables associated with 
* differing maternal attitudes' and bahavibrs two subsample groupings 
emerged: mothers who tended to be older^\married and married for 
longer periods of time, and having a higher socio-economic status; and 
mothers who tended to be younger, unmarrie^ and of a lower socio-economic 
status.. The former group, on the Maternal Attitude Scale (I'lAS), were 

characterised by adaptive attitudes in .channeling children's aggressive 

. ■ * 

Impulses, reciprocity of convnunication with their infants, and acknowledging 
of the emotional'complexity of child care* (These findii^gs are similar to" 
those of Tulkin and Cohler (1973), who reported^ttitudes of middle class 
[QOthers, when compared to blue-collar mothers on the MAS, as reflecting 
more modera^te control of aggressive impulaes, greater encouragement oi 
reciprocity, ^re^ter acceptance of the emotional complexity of child- 
rearing, and greater comfort in perceiving and meeting infants' physical 
needs* ) 

As well, in the present study the older-marri^d-hlgh SES group 
expressed greater parental involvement in the perinatal period 
^ and more positive mother- j^^fant 
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interaction^ at 3 months infant age* At 8 months infant age they were 
rated as more sei^sitive, adaptive and hurturant and more often offered 
visual stimulation* On the other hand, younger, unmarried mothers tended 
to be more confident of their child care skills at the birth of their 
infants^ Such^ differences are not here be^ng labelled sound or unsound; 
simply,* the socio-economic class-related differences apparent in patterns 
of variables^ of this study follows the picture outlined in previous work 
(Caldwell, 1964; Tulkin and Kagan, 1972; Wachs, Uzgiris, and Hunt;, 1971). 

Factors derived from observation and interview-^^based data' collection 
at 3 and 8 months infant age were associated with work status* Working 
mothers were rated as more ^independent. Non*working mothers were rated as 
possessing stronger beliefs in* their irreplaceability, having more anxiety 
about separation from their infant and receiving more. pleasure from physical V. 
'contact* ' 

Xt* Continuity of Maternal Attributes 1 ^ 

Measures obtained of rnatemal attitudes and caregivi'ng attributes* 
over the infant's first year of life appear to organize into several 
' longitudinal patterns of particular interest. The patterns encompass what 
appears^to be (1) a portrayal of con^stent mothering characteristics 
beginning prior to birth of the -infanr-enslrepresenting what are thought to 

be infant responsive, "adaptive'' mothering behaviors, and" (2) a portrayal 

- - t ■ ■■ 

of mothers who evolve a set of beliefs about their irreplaceability to 

■ ' ■ ^ 

their infants which relates to the stress they find involved in brief 
'^^s^parations from their infant. Each pf these patterns will be treated 
separately » * 

The pattern of consistent, infant responsive mothering characteristics 
is complex but not unclear. Consistency was observed in the time sampled 
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feeding behaviors at 3 and 8 months infant age* The frequency of maternal 
vocalizations at 3 months was predictive of the frequency of maternal . ' 
vocalizations at 8 months Infant age* In additlon> these time sampled 
behaviors were related to ratings of maternal attitudes and caregiving 
abilities. Both a high degree of interest in the maternal role aind parental 
involvement perinatally, reported' at the birth of^ the Infant, were related to 
greater^amounts of maternal vocalizations (respectively) at the 3 and 8 
month feeding observations p Maternal vocalisations at 3 months infant age 
were also positively related to a concurrent measurement of positive mother 
interaction* At 8 months infant age, maternal vocalizations were positively 
related to concurrent rating's indicating a\sensitive quality of mothering, 
pleasurable physical contact., and the provision of visual stimi^lation for the 
infant*' Thus, not only was the measurement of maternal vocalizations consis- 
tent from 3 to 8 months, but this behavior, was also related to , various 
derived factors indicative of sensitive, nurturant, adaptive qualities of 
motheringp 

There emerges a pattern of adaptive, infant-centered mothering in 

which compatible* aspects of mothering are evident prior to tW birth of, 

the infant and remain stable through the early months of caregiving. 'At, 

the birth of the infant these adaptive mothers report a great deal of 

* 

preparation for and anticipation of their infant's birth;^ at 3 months 

Infant age they are highly accepting of their infants and delight in them, 

relate to them with greater and more dfevelopmentally appropriate types of 

stimulation, have interests in social interaction with their infants, ^nd 

are able to report in detail\their infant's behaviors; at 8 months infant 

ag.e they excel in providing appropriate and greater amounts 6f stimulation 
* 

and see their infant; in a positive light and delight in 'him, ^hey also 



believe that their Infant's aggressive impulses should be rechannelled 
rather than inhibited, that Infants can comaurilcate and that this communi- 
cation' should .be encouraged, that a mother can enjoy her Infant without 
being overly stifled or stifling, and that mothers do have doubts, concerns, 
and ambivalent feelings regarding child care practices- Hence, this pattern 
of mothering ^may Suggest the presence of an infant- centered mother who 
prepares from the time of birth for caring for her infant^ is sensitive to 
Infant needs, and provides appropriate stimulation to the infant to facilitate 

L ' ' ' 

a ppsltive mother-infant relationship and the healthy development of the 
infant. . ^ ^ " 

A' second pattern of variables portrays mothers who evolve a set of 
beliefs about their* irreplaceability to their infants. Mothers* degree of 
career orientation was stable In its relationship to mothers' expressed^ 
investment in and positive attitudes toward the maternal role over the in- 
fant's first^S months of life. As well, a high Interest in thfe Enaternal 
role at the birth of- the infant was rel^^ted to high, maternal beliefs in 
her own irreplaceabillty at 3 months infant age . and' a low rating on (and ' 
thus a high amount of) 'maternal separation anxiety at 8 months infant age, 

r 

While mother beliefs in her irreplaceabillty at 3 months Infant age was 
predictive of similar feelings at 8 months infant age and also greater 
separation anxiety. ■ - - 

Thus, a pattern emerges of m6thers who at thebirth of their infants 
express highly positive attitudes toward the maternal role and little 
career orientation, and who ^ire more likely through the first 8 months of 
Infant life to report and manifest attitudes which delegate to themselves 
Importance to th^ infant's well-being. Not only do these mothers perceive 
themselves as having positively attached infants who iare highly^ discriminating 
among caregivers, and greatly distressed when left in ^the care of others, but 
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also they themselves dread separation from their infants and are Concerned 
about nonmaternal care in the light of believing themselves indispensable 
to their infants/ ^ ' . 

III- Determinant svof Infant Social Behavior at 12 Mbnths^of Age 

The infant's social behaviot exhibfted in^ the Strange Situation 
Behavior Instpjraent (SSBI) at 12 months of infant age .was predicted by a 
number of variables; they include^^; 

1) maternal caregiving behaviors; " ' 

2) infant behaviors exhibited previously in social contexts; 

3) maternal perception of mother role;^and 

4) maternal employment status and type of alternative care pro- 

^ vided to the infant. ... ^ 

Each of these variables^ill be discussed in the follpwing sections in 
' turn. 

_ Maternal care^^ivinR behavioi's . Two types of caregiving behaviors 
assessed by interview and observation appeared to systematically predict 
SSBI behavior of the infant. Those caregiving behaviors can be charac- 
terized as : * 

1) adaptive behavior, exhibited by mothers to meet specific 

^infant desires (implicit) and pre^^erences (explicit); and ^ ^ 

* 

2) initiative behavior^ exhibited by mothers to provide contact 
^nd stimulation usually referring to amount of stimulation and appro- 

4 * 

r 

priateness of initiation of stimulation. 

The presence of* '^adaptive behavior'^ in this study was manifested in 
behavior's rated at 3 months reflecting mother sensitivity and cooperation 
in feeding. Thus, high ratings on the factor Sensitivity and Cooperation 



^It is^ interesting^ to note that nej^thcr socioeconomic status-related 
demographic, variables derived from measures of the mother nor intant 
developmental measures derived from the Bayley Scales of Infant Develop- 
ment significantly predicted behavior in the Strange Situation Beha\rior 
Instrument . " ^ . . , 
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in' Feeding reflected maternal behavior tailored to meet the food-related 
4esires and requests of^ the infant (requests related to type of ood and 
rate and amount "of intake). Infants of mothers who adapted their behavior 
to meet specific baby desires in the feeding situation .were seen in the 
Strange Situation to exhibit intefnse contact maintaining and proximity 
seeking T:>ehaviors toward their mothers in episodes 3 a'Ad,,5; these infants 
grew greatly distresse4*"^^rying more in all episodes)., and angrily re- 
sisted contact with the mother vnen she returned (fiiilowing her initial 
exit); and these infants also exhibited contact resistance and- proxiraity 
avoidance of the stranger. 

Mothers who exhibited "initiative behavior" (that is, those provid- 
ing more physical, visual, ^uditory, and vgcal contract; playing mo3;e, and 
more often appropriately initiating interaction) had infants t^ho in the 
Strange Situation exhibited 'more contact maintaining of mother in Gpi3cd2s 
5 and S, Although these inf^nt^' exhibited" a desire to maintains contact , 
^cith their mothers after her exits, they did not exhibit more intense 
crying' or more avoidance 'of the stranger. 

The SSBI behavior of infants has been discussed in relation to Lhese 
two types of mat;ernal caregiving behaviors in order to emphasize the no- 
tion that a mother tailoring her behavior to meet every desire of the in^r 
fant (perhaps to an Excessive degree) may indeed make herself indispen- . 
sable, resulting in an infant who,., in her absence,* grows highly distressed 
shows angry and ambivalent behaviour lipon her return, and as well does not 
*^warm up^' to strangers. Conversely, mothers can appropriate!/ initiate 
interaction with and provide much stimulation to their infants (and aTs^o 
be thought of as providers of "good quality^' care), and have i^ifaiits ^^ho 
in the' Strange Situation do not exhibit more crying and more ' stranger 



avoidance and who exhibit more contact maintaining to mothet only after 
she has once left the situation* High ratings on indices representing 

" • / ' *• 

both types of mateimal caregiving are generally thought to^represent 

"good quality'* mothering- Such ratings, however, seem to predict different 

' . If , 

infant behavior patterns in the SSBI* - ■ . 

' Future studies, it seems prudent to suggest, should further delineate 
specific maternal styles which promote unique and different Infant social 
behaviors* Fbr now, it is a^parerit^ that several maternal styles, globally 
characterized as reflecting "hi^h quality^' maternal behavior (such* as 
those represented in the factor scores used in this study), may relate 
to very different^ ihfant outcome behaviors. 

Infant behaviors exhibited :&^reviously in social contexts * There i s . 
.strong evidence that wariness of stranger and distress at a brief separa- 
tion from mother at 8 months predicts distress in the Strange Si'tuation at 
12 months inf^int^age* A5 well, there may be a basis to argue that -the 
fussiness exhibited in these social situations is in part a function of 
a stable trait that might be labeled "infant irritability 

More infent fussing ifi the 3 month feeding situation was significantly 
related to the presence of Sretting in mother's absence among infants in 
the Brief Separation at 8 months infant age- The-presence of fretting in 
the Brief Separation -was related to greater distress in the Strange Situa- 
tion* ^As'^^well, more negative vocalizations and fussing in the 8 month 
^feeding situation vjere related to increased crying in the Strange Situa- 
tion, Inshort,'a potentially connected pattern of infant irritability 
emerges * ■ ^ . - 

However, other factors discussed here that are influential on infant 
behavior are maternal behavior, maternal perceptions of role, maternal 
work status; and type of non-maternal care provided to the infant- 

'^147 - " 
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More dataware necessary to ..be acquired and analyzed to substantiate the 

■■ , * * " 

exlstance of stat^Ie Infant traits of the sort suggested; the magnitude of 
the correlation coefficients was low in this study, likely suggesting- that 
^mahy factors, beside Infant "traits" play Important roles In determining ! 
social behavtoSr at 1 year of age. * . 

Maternal perception of mother role * There appeared to be mothers 
in this study who at the birth of their babies were highly invested in 
their roles as mothers to. the exclusion of other interests such as job or 

career. Additionally, at 3 months infant age ^orae mothers Indicated that 

^ V- ^ ■ 

they felt their infants* well-being would be sacrificed were they to^leave ^ 
even briefly; these mothers dreaded separation and were anxious while away 
from their Infants. These mothers saw themselves as irreplaceable* 
Similar .bsllefs were expressed by certain mothers whe^" their infants VTere 
8 months of age* Generally, the mother* s perception of her role as that 
of exclusive caretaker did not-affect the 1-2-month'old infant's behavior 
directed to the mother in the Strange Situation; however, it did affect 
the infant's behavior directed to the stranger. 

This pattern emerged in several ways. At 3 and 8 months infant age, 
the degree to which the mother felt her. infant i/Jas. strongly and positively 
attached tocher, and was distressed at separation from her, and the degree 
to which the mother wa3 apprehensive regarding norl-raaternal care and dreaded 
separation from her infant, all^ were highly and positively related to the 
infantas display of resistive behaviors toward the stranger in the SSbI at 
12 months infant age* As well, mothers who felt they were irreplaceable 
to the infant at 3 and 8 months infant age had infants who manifested a 
higher intensity of resistive behaviors , toward the stranger at 12 months 
of age* , 

* ' 148 ■ 
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A finding related to maternal perception of mother role as worker 
relates to this pattern of infant behaviour as well* A mother's stated 
interest In a career or job at the time of bi^th of her infant and at 3 
and 8 months infant age was related to b higher intensity of infant affi' 
liative behayiors expressed toward the stranger at 12 months infant age* 
Such a pattern^^of^ffternal perception of mother rolo on infant behavior 
as, these findings suggest is deserving of further study focused on moi 
detailed aspects o£ these variables* ^ 

Matfernal employtt^ent status pnd type of non'tuatf 
fants of working and nonworking mothers did not dii 

i 

their attachment behaviors- directed toward the mother during 
Situation at 12 months infant age* With regard to the strar 
fants of nonworking mothers displayed significantly more intense contact 

resisting behaviors than did the infants of working mothers. It may be 

/ 

that infants of working mother? had previously experienced more positive 

encounters with strangers^ and thus were less rbsi^H^ve to a stranger^ 

they confronted in the Strange Situation"'*^* 
* 

With respect to type of non-maternal care^ infants cared, for in group 
care settings exhibited more intense resistive behaviors toWard mother and 
the stranger at 1 year of age than did infants cared for in individual 
settings. . As well,^ female infants were found to exhibit more Intense, 
proximity seeking behaviors toward the mother than did .male infants during 
the Strange Situation at 1 year of ag^* This result should be interpreted 




^No significant behavioral differences were found in the SSBl attribu- 
table to the mother's part- or full-time employment; as well, no dif- 
ferences were found in infant behavior in^ the SS3I related to" location 
of alternate care, or infant age at onset of alternate care. 
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with caution, due to the number of complex type of care-by-sex and work 
Status-by-seK interactions found In the data of this study, Male Infants 
cared for in individual care exhibited more intense afflliative behaviors 
toward their mother, more Intense "cry behavior in her absence/ and more 
intense avoidant behavior of the stranger than did female infants iwho were 
car^d for individual care settings. The opposite was true, for infants 
cared for in group care . settings ; female infants manifested more intense 

behaviors, than male infants, LiKewise, Enale ^infants of laonworking mothers 

... \_ 

displayed a greater intensity of ambivalent behavior toward their mothers 
-^during^the Strange Situation; female infants of working mothers displayed 

a ^eater intensity of ambivalent behavior towai^d their mothers , 

\ ■ ■ 

IV, Conclusion 

Employment status of the mother and the related "use of non^^maternal 
care does not influence the nature of the mother-infaut relatiohship as , 
assessed in^this study. Maternal characteristics, other than woric status 
pe r s e, are important as it is evident that maternal care^jiving be^vior, 
attitudes and role perception affect infanl: soclal^emotional growth. 

7 

' Specific maternal attributes although globally thought of as ^*good mother- 
ing", may lead to very different infant outcomes, .cbnceptualised here as 

-afflliative and/or avoidant behaviors directed to mother and a stranger, 

ft 

While refraining frcm attaching value-laden labels to ^.nfant behavior it 
is evident that certain maternal characteristics, particularly those that 
reflect strong beliefs in and adherance to exclusive maternal care, promote 
Infant dependence on the mother and do not promote afiy^liative infant- 
stranger interaction- i . 

The longitudinal nature of this study led to consideration of con- 
sistencies in infant and maternal attributes over time. This study 
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presented some evidence to support' the existence in infants o£- a tempera- 
ment-like behavioral style which was based on over-time correlations of 
negative vocalisations and fretting ei^htbited in social contexlts. Mater- 
nal attitudes reflecting beliefs in exclusive maternal caregiving and 
characteristics portraying ii^gjit- centered, adaptive approaches to 
child rearing showed coftsiderable stability over, the months o£ study-. * 
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Appendix A 



Intervievys Used in the^Study Pages 

Post-partum t 
3*n)onfh 8 
8-month |5 



erIc , . 



Scoriny Manual for 

Interview -Based variables 23 



POSf-PARTUM INTERVIEW 
ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES TO INFANT CARE PROJECT 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

From your checklist I see that you: 

Plan to stay home with yo6r baby 

Plan to have someoni else care for your child 

^ plan to stay in Columbus or the icnmecliaCe area?. 

Do I have the correct; 

Address?: 
Phone Number?: 



INTERVIEW FOLLOWS 

Description of study. 
Define roles; (*e,^ team* 

Demo^ - 

graphic Mother's occupation. prior to this pregnancy^ 



Father*s occupation or hoad of household (specTfy}] 
Level of education of mother 



( 

ERJC 



Level of education of father or head of household 

(specify) \ ^ ' . 

i Age of mother 

J Age of father ^ 

- - ^ A**e you marr*ed? Yes Ho How long? 

Previously married? (How many times?) 

^ Was your husband previously married? Yes Mo 

' (PROBE: IF NO, WILL FATHER BE INTERACTING WITH BABy)_ 

' A* HoSpi Cal Stay _ * - 

Hosp^ Stay - I. *Some mother^ look forward to and enjoy their 

Sat* Ex . hospital stay. Others are anxious to get hofne. 

How do you feel about your hospital stay? 
^hat do you look forward to most each day in 
" the hospi tal ? 

2« ^hat is the most exciting and enjoyable thing 
that has happened since you have been here? 
(PROBEr MOTHER AS INDIVIDUAL) 

» Pat; Invo Ive* 3* *Have you and (babv^s name) had 

I many v is i tors ? 

I ■ (PROBE; Py^TERNAL INVOLVEMENT) 

^fWhat does your husband do with your baby 
when he visits? (Hold, feed, look)^ 
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Oemo 



^hen you get hone where will your baby ,get his 
medical care? 



Pediatrician_ 
Fami ly Doctor 
Clinic 

Place 



B, EJcperrence and. PreparatJ on 



Mat. Anti, 
Pat. Int. 

IF SIPS 

Ocmo' 



I. 



^ave you ta^en any courses during this or 
prior pregnancies on pre-natal care^ or delivery? 
Yes_ H o . 

^Otd tho baby's father attend these classes with 



you? Yes^ 



No 



*Read any books? Yes_ 



No 



2. 



"What' are the: 

Age(s) and^namc(s) of {infant's name) 
brothers/^i s ters? 



Exp. Caring 




3.- 



Pat^ Involve. 



Number of people in household >. 

^Oid you tell your othsr children about the 
birth of your new infant? What did you say? , 
*How have th^y responded to this preparation? 
^yill your other chi 1 d (dependi ng on the age of 
other child} hetp^or distract in the care of the 
infant? ' 

^ave you had any experience caring for infants? 
*What do you remember most about these exper^ 
iences? ^ 

^Oo you^plan to have someone help out when you 

first Come home from the hospital? Yes 

No 

*Who? . 

AHow long would you like them to stay? 

*How soon do you imagine you wilj feet up to 

taking care of everything? 

*What wilt you do^and what would you like your 

(riurse^ mother^ husband} to do? 

^How Will your husband help out7 

(PROBE: TO WHAT EXTENT HUSBAND WILL HELP) 

*Are these arrangements exactly what you wanted? 

*0o you feel thaf^you^would need more help 

than thisT 



Del i very and Baby 

I itfould like to ask you something about your labor 
and delivery nnd your first experiences with your 
baby. 



Pat* Int. 



. / ^ow long were you in labor? 

' ^Oid the boby*s father (or friend or relative 
who?) stay with you? 
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Pat* lnt» 



Pos. Percept , 
of I nf . i n 



Hps p . 



Pat. Involve.. 
Pos. Percept, 
of Inf. in 
Hosp. 



Att. to Hon^ 
Hat. Care 



Feed. Plans 



Peg. Pref. 
Active, High 
Drive , 



H. Source 
Stim. 



3. 



5- 



6. 



7. 



8. 



ifcWhere did he vatt? 

:AVas this as you waited it? . 

^ere you awake when your baby was delivered? 

^hat did you think? 

T frl f Univers i ty : Was your husband in the delivery 
room wi th you? 

fMt\at did he think about the experience? ^ ---- 

^HowMong after delivery was it before you actually 
saw or touched your baby? 

^This is a unique experience and women have 
all kinds of feelings: some a r^ very surprised 
to find they are disappointed and even find 
it hard to believe this is their own child; 
do you remember how you felt? " 
(PROBE: SCOPALAMIME) 

^ere you pleased (disappointed) abmit the sex 
of your baby? 
iftWhy? 

, *Was yoir baby what you hoped for?. \ 

-^as the baby*s father pleased? 

^hen you first say your baby what was (he or 
-she) like (appearance, character is tl cs ^ etc.)? 

*Did his/her looks please or disappoint you? 

*^Fami^ty resemblances? 

^a) What are your feelings and plans 'about 

breast fe^eding compared ^ith bottle feeding? 

*Why (PROBE) ^ 

1^4/i.lJ .you let anyone else feed your baby^? 

Father? ' . 

^hy? (Does she feel apprehensive about 

letting someone eiise feed baby?) 
^^b) There are different opinions on whether^a ' 

baby should be cared for on schedule 

or on a' demand basis. Which would 

feet the most comfortable to you? 

^Do you think you will be able to follow 

that choice? 

^Babies seem different emotionally (temperament) 
from the '^ery beginning. What, kind of personality 
or temperaihient wouJd you likB your baby to 
have? (vigorous vs. tranquil^ alertness, quiet 




vs. crier, active vs. calm) 



iftWhat characteristics would you not 1 ike and 
how wi^uld you feel if they, 

were present?^ (Contrast easy^ calm with adtive^ 
I rri table.) 

^'Tell me about the kinds of things that go on" 
at your house when you're hotne — lots of 
visitors? TV usually on^ radio*music» 
(volume I activities)* . 

*ls this the way you prefer? (Does she like lots 
of stimulation or not.) 

*Do you think you'll have to change anything 
when you take the baby home? 
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^others enjoy certain aspects of mothering 
more than others. What kinds of things do 
you think you wM ) enjoy (spec i f y act t^vi ties) 7 * 
*What things may not be as much irun for you? 
(PROBE: FEED AND CARETAKE OR PUY WITH AND 
SimULATE?) 

Mat. Appre. 9, iftWhen they f'irst conie home with their baby* 

/ most mothers are not sure wliat to worry about 

and what not to. What do you think might 

worry you? 

Why? 

^hat would put your mind at, edSe? 
Affect * * to* ^ou may hove'^noticed that sotn^e babies are 

Contact cuddly an<l like to be held while others don^t 

Baby ^ seem: to enjoy it*. Suppose your baby docsn^t 

like to be held and cuddled* ha^will you 
^ feel about it? 

" *What would you do? (Getting at comfort*) 
M* ^Vhat would you get more pleasure from in 
relating to your baby *- social or physical 
Contact^ i,e,i talking and smiling to the baby^ 
or hO^ldirig him close whi le cudd) ing and kissing 
him? } 

D, Philosophy of Child^Care^ 

1, Nurturance ' 
Hurt, To *Many new babies require a 'lot of attention Zk 

Inf * hours a day, they need feedrng,, changing, 

bathing or affection at any time of the day 
or night, often when it is tnconvenient^ ^ 
for the parent9^, somettfnes babies cry a 1ot» 
someti(nes they set sicK; they can be pretty 
^ deman<^ing, 

^a) How do you think this demand ingness 
wilt be for you w^th your baby? 
Auton, vs, *b) People havfe di f ferent ideas about spoiling 

Con t ,*_ a baby " what are your ideas? 

-r^flft^what age can a baby be spoiled? 
(PROBE: SHAPING LIFE AROUND CHILD OR" 
VICE VERSA?) ' . ' - ' 

Demo, ' ♦ iftWhat are your plans for child care for 

the next 12 months (refers to social^ 
" ■ ^ * non-career related plans)* 

. ^ ^"Babysitters - how frequently or regularly? 

(^)aiiy, weekly, biweekly^, or monthly?) 
^ho? ^Family, friends, neighbors, or 
^ * don' t kn^^w,) 

2* ^As long as^a jchi^d gets love do you think he 
could b^e equally well cared for by someone , 
else? ^ . 

Att, To Non- 3- ^At the times when you leave (IHfj^nt's name) , 

Hot* Care what concerns will you have in selecting care^ 

' ' * for him (Ker)? 
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.What qualities would you look for in having 
someone else care for your baby? If 
relative, when relative not avai table. 
If you were to go to work or school 
and needed to. niake arran9emen'ts for ^ 
care for your baby, what sort of arrange*- 
ments would you prefer? 
^Oay care in center, group care in 
someone's home, a babysitter? - 
*Why7 (PROBE': CONCERNS GROUP VS. 
INDIVtDUALlZEO CARE: CARETAKER VS* 
SEVERAL: COMPETENCY AND QUALIFICATIONS 
OF^ CARETAKERS: IN HOME VS. AWAY) 



E* Fami ly Life 



Confidence 
Mat. Skills 



Mat*- Invest* 



Pat^ Involve. 



Pat. Involve, 



Pos. Att. 
Mat. Role 



i 



2* 



3* 



5* 



6. 



*Spme women wonder hovi they will do as mothers. 
How about you?^ ' 
*How easy do you think^it will be for you to 
'ptck up the skills of caring for an infant? 
^ow do you think you will feel when you and 
your* baby first come home from the hospi.tal? 
Tft^How important was i^t for you to have-tlirs 
baby? Why? , ^ _ 

*Hov*Jmpof tant :fs rt for you to be a mother? 

^hat would your life fyfe like if you couldn't 
have chi Idren? 

*How many children do you want to 'have? Were 
yoU'pleased to find you weire pregnant? 
(PROBE: WAS THIS PREGNANCY PLANNED?) 

P I anned : Y es No 

After Leaving the hospital, mother and infant 
wi 1 1. I ive: , 

Alone (cite c I rcums taQces) - 
With husband and/or father in their own 
household* 

Other (cite circumstances such as 

household of grandparents ) 

"^Are yoW^iving with the baby's father?_ 



*a) 
*b) 



^How much does he participate in hoine life? 
*What kind of work does he do ^rbund. the 
house? 

^*0o yoir think the baby's father 'Will assist 

you in caring for him/her? 

Tft\^hat do you think he wi 1 1 do? . 

*ls there anything you feel that he would not 

do? 

*AM new mothers have to give up various aspects 
of their lives that they were leading before 
they had the boby, and they don't always find 
this easy -in the beginning- What kinds of 
activities do you reoily enjoy? 
*\/hat if anything, will be more difficult for 
you to give up? , 
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IF PRE- 
VIOUSLY 
EMPLOYEO 
Career 
OrCent* 



Demo, 



8. 



Career 
Orients 

Career 
History 



9. 

10. 



vr 



PRE' 



lOUSL Y ^ 
EMPLOYED 
Career 
^OrUnt. 
Ext. * 
Control 



II. 

12. 



^ baby (another baby) will be- added work and 
responsibilities* An iriifdnt requires much 
time and care. ""Do you think you will feel ' 
"ti red dayn." 

{Exteft she feei5 trapped.)' 



*When did you quit work? Date 



Hovf many months pr^egnant when quit work? 
*Why did you Jquit?^ ^ ' ^ ' ^ 

-^hat did yoU'^like most about your work? 
^hat. if anything^ difJ you dislike about 
your work? - ^ ^ 

*Would you Uke to 'go back to the sartie job? 
^hat percent of family income w$s -contributed* 
by your j o^? , 

*Plans for Mother (next 12 months) 
'^m)' Stay^ome with child (fen)? , 

Yes ! No ^ 

.*b) Go to school? Yes -^H o 

When^^ Wher e 

^c)^^ Are you planning ^c^ returri to work or ' 

start work whi le 'your baby is sti 11 'smal I?/* 
Part-time or full-time? Why? 

Whe n - ' * > s Whei-e ^ " * 

Leave of Absence ^ '_ 



*d) 



Excel lent chi td Care can be costly. Is 
this p terribly important factor that you 
'woul^ need to consider in. making a deci* 
sion about Working outside the home? 
*Some people say having 'a baby and a 'carecr 
together take a great effort. How do you 
feel about this? 

*Did your mother work, when you were little?"' 

Ye6 No ^_ . ^ 

i^What did you think of her worki ng^ or other " ■ 
outside" interests, hobbles ? . (Did her mother 
have any interests ^outside the home and *how 
did she fee) about **shar{ng*' he r^ mother with 
these interests?) 
^as sh^ happy working? 

^Are you in favor of mothers engaging in a career 
or making long-term occupationa) commi tments or 
havi ng* a job? 



^Do (did) you get personal satisfaction frpm 
your career or job? 

'^CM does 's father f<fel obout mothers 



of young^chi Jdren working? 
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Ext , 
Con trol 



Degree 
Career 
Orient. 



13* *Does- father agree wi th your work or 

staying home plans? j 

*Have your friends or/relatives e^xpressed any* 
opinions to you about mothers of young children- 
working outside the Iv^e? ' 
*Damost of your frie/ids (peer groups) work? 
15* ^Finally, concern i ng 1 i fe in general, what are 
your major sources of satisfaction (or, what 
gives you the greatest happiness)? 



General Impress ions 



Interviewer's Name 



H as 
Source 
of Stifn* 



(Mother's attitude toward interview, circumstances 
surrounding intcrviev/, special personality characterisrtrcs*) 
Mother^ voi*ce quality (animation, modulation)* 
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ALTELUIATIVB APPROACHES TO IIsTANT CARE 

March 1974 
'Maternal Hole Interview (Guidelines 



Ivame of Hother _^ 

Interviewer ' s Initials 



Hospital Experienees, Post-Partum 

1» Opener: A great deal has happened since we last^spoke and today we 
would like to review some of your experiences and fealings over the 
last 3 months; we would like to be^in by asking how you felt about 
your hospitilizatio,n when your baby was born* 

2* How mmy days did you iitay U\ the hospital? What overall, was this 
like for you? Did you eujoy it or were you anxious to get home? 
Do you know why? 

a) After they deliver mothers usually have some kind of "let down": 
they feel tired or often "down in the dumps," did you notice that 
you felt this way? Vh^n did it beg'tn? Bow long did it last? 
Sometimes these feelings be^jin after mothers are home; was it 

so for you? Or were you niore "nervous"? Loss of appetite;; loss 
of weight* . ■ , 

b) If she acknowledges dep^ression ask - do you reeall sny of the . 
ideas, you had (fears* for^elf, baby, etc* and depressive fan- 
tasies). Women often hav^ dreams after delivering, pften up- 
setting t)nes, do you remember any that you had? ^ 

Contact .with Infant 

1- Mothers feel love at different times? Often it is quite a while* 
When did you first begin to feel^ love? What led to the feeling? 

a) Did you and your babyif^come. home together from the hospital? If 
not, how so6n afterwards did the baby coine horae? Ifltiy? What was 
this^like for you? ^ * 

b) VJhen they first come home with, their babies, most mothers find 
it difficult in different ways; sPme don' tuJeclTqXiite r4ady yet 
to be^n "going at it alone,'' others are "raring to go" do you 
teeall what it was like for you? 

c) J^ewborns are small and helpless and they can^'t conuaunicate very 
^ell in the beginning and mothers wonder what to worry about and 
what not to;'vhat did you do to get reassurance? 

d) Any health problems since you've. been home? Chollc? 

2» It takes mothers different periods of time to get to know their own 
babies, some feel "on the same wave length" quite soon while it takes 
many mothers quite awhile* 

a) How soon did you be^in to feel this way? Have you/any ideaa how 
this happened? ;^hat helped? T-liat niaHe it difficult? 
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b) Some babies secta very easy to "get Co know" while others can be a 
^ little pusszling* , Ro^i is your baby in this sense?^^What made you 

feel this way? Do you feel you "understand" w^at your baby wants 
most of the tinel Does he (she) make it hard for you to know? 
Do you feel that, thfi type of baby you had effected your confidence 
as a mother? How do you think it would have been if you had A 
different (sex) baby? What sort of baby do you have? Describe 
him- happy, fussy, active, placid, easy-going, sociable, 

c) Your baby is 3 months old now- BabUes change in small wajrs over these-^^ 
first weeks, some much more than others; they may become more or less ' 
active, responsive, etc-, they can start to smile and seem more res* 
.ponsive* Has your' baby changed much from how he. tms in the first wsekt' 
In what ways? What have you enjoyed seeing change? Wh^ Wliat be* 
haviors meant the most to you? Does the baby like to be rocked, 

held, cuddled, and touched? Soothed by these? (Physical Contact) 

(PUOBS for preferences-) Does the baby enjoy being talked to or 

Sung to? Played with? (Social Interaction) i 

d) Some^ mothers enjoy .this time when the baby is dependent and helpless 
almost more than any other time. while others can hardly wait for a 

' more responsive child. . Do you find yourself^, as many mothers do^i 

looking, forward to the time when your baby can do more? Do you 
think that you may miss his (her) being so small and needing you^for 
his (her) very survival? Have you any idea why? 

Maternal Role, Satis fact iqn and Conflict 

1* When did baby first becpme a. person ^o you? What behaviors made you 

feel that way? Does he recognise you? When did he'begin looking at 
you? What: did you feel like? ' * 

2* All mothers enjoy certain aspects of caring for a baby more than others^ 
\^at have you enjoyed the most? \Chat has not been as much fun for you? 
IJhat sort of things does' the baby seem to enjoy the most? Is there 
anything in particular-tHat interests him - holds his attention? Does 
baby entertain self? 

3^ You are aware by now that babies are pretty demanding creatures who 
need attention a great deal of the time; feeding, changing, comfort- 
ing, etc. It's not always easy to get used to these demands, to. 
being **on call" 24 hours a day* How have you found this to be for 
you? ' ' - 

a) As babies gt>, and they differ a lot, do you think you have a very . 
(H^manding ba^by? V^hat makes you feei thi^ way? What sort of things 
quiet him wheft he's upset. or fussy ? 

b) Does he (she) ^cry a lot? More (less) than you expected? How doea it 
make you feel when he (she) just won't stop fussing or crying? 

Vhat do you <lo? "What else^ 

c) * Inquire i^bout responsiveness^ to cry- How lon^; she leaves child cry- 

ing? Does she ever not tespond t6 cry? Does she ^check baby to see 
if everything is all right? Let him cry it out? Does she always 
give in? Does he havia fussy periods; Have yeu worried about spoiling 
your baby? l,*hen did you get concerned about this? Does baby sleep 
through the night? What are sleep patterns like? Schedule? 
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D. Physical Contact and Feeding 

- . ■ * 

1^ Babies, as you know by now, aren't all "cuddly," some don't even enjoy 

belnjj, held* IJhat is your baby like in this respect? VJhat makes yoO think 
so? If ii©;^ Is noC cuddly, how did you decide that this was the case? 

2* Some mothers enjoy cuddling, rocking, and holding their babies a lot of 
the time, others enjoy more other \oays of coniuuni eating (talking, lobkingi 
etc.)* What Is it like far you when you hold your baby? 

3t Are you breast or bottle feeding? Was it easy for you to make this 

decision? Did you change your mind when the baby was born? Did you for 
any reason have to discontinue breast feedi'ng? If so, how did you feel . 
about that? Was there any problem in changing, to the bottle? 

a) Some babies are vexy fast feeders, others are slower and some- 
times have difficulties* What is your baby like? * 

b) Are you using schedule or 4emand feeding? How did ypuMecide on 
this matter? VJhen do you plaiir to wean, him? 

c) When did you start solid foods? (PROBE for mother's knowledge' of 
infant * s preferences* ) Find out how^ she manages "disliked*^ foods* 



E* Role Conflict arid Dependency 
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1* Did you' have any help when you first caiae home^ ^rom the hospital? yho' 

helped you out and how long did they stay? ■ ^ 

♦ 

- ■ - p 

a) It isn't always easy to have more than one mother in the house, how 
' was this for you?' V/hat did you do? VThat did she do? Were there 

any problems? Did you miss her after she was gone? 

b) How did you feql when yoii first were on your own? This is 
usually a difficult time, did you feel that you had caught on to 
most of the tasks of being a mother or did you, as many mothers 
xfeel, wish you had a little more time? 

^ c) ' Vlhen you think over these last few months since you have had your baby 
how do you think you have done as a mother? In what ways would \ 
you like to Improve? * \ 

d) Many mothers feel they're not as gopd mothers as they would like \ 
to be» Have you ever *felt this way? , If so, do you feel'this way 
often or only ouce in awhile? How - when baby is 3 months? 

4) A lot of times* . 
- 2) Occasionally* 

3) Never. . ^ ^ 

Do you have apy ideii why? 

2» Being hqme with a baby and having the responsibilities of a parent 

are a chang<i for every mother* ^Vhat has .been the most difficult , 
aspect of this change , for you? *^at have you found is the hardest ^ 
to give up? How soon would you like to have another child? Why? How 
^ many children would you like to have in the future? 
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F* Separation 



1» Vhen did you first leave your baby. with someone else? liid you 

wurry while you were j^oue*: ■ j 

2» Miat is the longest period of time you've left your babj^ with 

others? Vliy' and Uliere? ; 
3» Wiat arrangeriients have you made recently for care of your infant 

when you've had to be at^ay fro;ii home? ^ / 

4» Does it worry you now to leave your baby? Does your t/aby show. 

any signs of bein^ upset v:hen you leave? \A\y do you ^hink this. 

happens? Does he act/ffTffGreiitly toward you when you^ return? "■. 

VJhy? (Record detaitw behavioral description*) / 

Do you feel bad (i^uilty) about leaving your baby with others? 
(Please note : for vA>rkin^ nothers ask the above ques.ti<^ns twice; 
OMCiS with reference to when she routiticily leaves for work and re* 
turns to baby and AG/ii;^ with" reference to n on-- routine separatiQns 
thos« not connected to her work, but perhaps an evening out with 
her hus&and ) * 



0. Career FOri CUHI^lSmY WOKlCItJG MOTHERS; 



1. 



Have you returned to work? 
Klien? / : 

irriaut 



2. 



3. 



Women have different reasons for working after marriage and the 
birth of a baby. (If necessary say, "So:ne work Ij'ecause they 
like to or w^nt a career, some work because" it h^lps to get 
extra things for the family, and some becaui>e tUe family needs 
money for necessities, llovj aboqt you?*0 Did ygu return to the 
same Job you luid previousljr? 

Has your job (conditiotis , etc.) changed any since you went back 

to work? Xl£ returned to same job*) liovl JJo you like it better 

or worse now? . j 

How do you feci about boin^ away from your baby during the day? 

Do you enjoy being at vjovk or resent it? ; 

Do you plan to continue working? Any pliins to quit? If so, 

when? v:hy? , ; 



CATEGOi'^i/:^ roil scc.ai^G ro: uaHG hotmrs 

I*-. Financial (leasons • 

^""A* Family income i^ceds (C^ecessity) » 

B. Acquire ^'extras'* for family* 

. . II* Won-f inancia I lieasons 

A. Ueed for accomplishjnont* * / 

B» Meed tu occupy time or meet people* / 

III , Combination 

I* Financial Reasons 

A» Family income needs ( -eccssity) -/includes working 
because v:e have to have' the money to get along, 
■ chronic financial ueed, husband Is mici:iployed or 
works onl;j^^^part- time at low payitig type job - the 
family nGods money* 

B* Acquire "extvas"' for family - includes working to 
buy a car for n'e (second car) , nicer thint^s for ug, 
an educotion for luy child - to buy so-ndthing* 
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II« Non-*£lnancl^I Keasona 

A* Accomp IlshmenC - Includes i;orklng Co feel independent^ 
Co do soncthiat; iraporcanc because enjoy Che job^ be- 
cause like Co work, because Ceel person should if have 
education Co do so (especially special craining 
(nursing, ecc»)») 
B» Occupy Time or MeeC People - includes vould feel bored 
if scayed home, need Co be wich adulcs or friends of 
same age* 
III* Comblnacion ^ 

Financial and Kon-f inancial Reasons' - includes -working Co 
buy chings buC also enjoy using educacion^ ecc»^ frequencly 
may occur as combining of "acquiring excras" and "'acccnap^lsh' 
menc*^ from financial - aud. non-financial reasonsv 

F OR i^OI^-VORKIHG HOTliSi^S : 

1» When people sCop vorking, chey of Cen miss cheir job* H<?w , 

abouC you? If so, v^hac do you miss niosc abouC ic? 
2» Do you have any plans Co return Co work? IThen? Why? 
3» How do you feel abouC noc working?* Do you enjoy Che excra 

. hours chac you have ac home? (Or "does she feel £ied down^ 

; bored, ecc») 

^ 

^ CATEGOLlIES FO:t SCO'llN'C N ' OM-WQiUCIKc: WliERS ^ 

. A» Sacisfied wich Houcev-'ife-MocUer role, essencially no 
regrec ac quiccing work* 
B» Fruscraced, Kesenc£ul of Scaying ac Heme - regrecs quic- 
cing aad hopes (plans) Co recurn Co work wichin nexc 2*3 
years • 

A» Satisfied u'ich House\;ife-HoCher Role - essencially no. 
rejgrec ac quiccing vork, feels^ fulfilled as a iiiocher and 
"wife, enjoys creaCivicVof iu£anc's daily ^rowch and 
accions, feels irrep^^eable ac and in home, ^jains sacis' 
faccion froQ family^rJ!;:er-relaCion3hips* 

B, Fruscraced, iiesenCful of Scaying ac Home - regrecs quic-^ 
cing and hopes (plnns) Co reCurn^ Co vorlc wichin nexc 2^3 
years, fivids housewife's Casks .borin;^ and noc imporcanc, 
re^jrecs lose o£ ffreedum and feels cied down. 



. FOR AU. HOUiSRS ; 

1» How does your husband (or family) feel abouC your \^rking (or 

going Co school)? 
2* Do you usually follow whac he (or chey) su^gesc or do you make 

up your own mind? 
3* How much does Che baby*s facher (or your husband) help ouC In 

caring for che baby? C'.ecord details, probe foV specific exam* 

pies if necessary) • /)oes he enjoy being wich Che baby? 
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A» Are you hapi>y about the v/ay the baby's father is with the baby? 

(The^Way he iutcrncts?) Do you ^^'ish he'^ behave differently? 

(Does mother sccvu satisf i c.! t/ith father's T?ehavior toward baby?) 
5» Docs your baby lilce bci[Hi cared for by his father? Ifty? 

H» Father Participation 

■ Satisfaction with Father lavolVGineut 
1» Does * s father react to him as you anticipated he Would? 

a* How does he react to the new babj^^: Interact with the new 
baby? (P;^C3C: Is he more helpful than you thought; less 
helpful; about the same)* 
b* Is there anything, he will not do for the baby? 
c» Have you noticed any changes in the father's behaVlor over 
the past three months relating to the baby? 
2* Sofaetimes having a baby can occupy much of a mother's, time and 
leave only limited time for the husband-wife interaction* How 
do you feel about this? (PK03E: Husband*s jealousy regarding 
babyO :/ ^ 

a» Has the baby left you with less time for your husband? 
b» Has the- baby brought yoP and your husband closer together? 
How? (PtXOBE ; Androgynous life styles; role-i;haring of 
caretakin^ responsibilities*) 

I» Father Absence 

1» I understand that you are not living with the baby^s father* 

Do you think you have had special problems because . (baby' 3) 

father is not living here with you? In other words, do.you think 
your problems are different from those of someone who is living 
with her baby's father? 

2» Vfhat- types of problems have you faced because you are not living ^ 
with the baby's father? (PRODS,; whether mother misses father 
because of her own needs or because of effect^ on child, e»g», 
does she miss^ having someone to discuss problems with ^ like 
whether to take baby to doctor, buy new toys, etc* - provide 
financial aid, etc*? or does she feel baby neads male atten- 
tion, ''fathering," etc' - -like more active, aggressive play? 
or both?" 

3» Any other concerns because of this? 

A» Is there sdmeone taking the father^s place? Vftio? (E»G», friend 
or relative who visits regularly?) (PROliE; mother's eatiefac- 
tibn with "father substitute" and why O 

5, Does mother feel that there will be any change in the father- ^ 
absent situation in the ncai" future (i»^», does she perceive 
father absence as temporary or perniaaent)? 

6» When did^ father absence begin_ (before pregnancy, during preg- 
nancy, after baby's birth)? 

Record in detailed narrative form (behavioral terms): 
V Mother behavior in testing situation* 

Mother playing ^jith infant* 
3» Baby^s response to stranger* 
A» Eaby separation from mother* 
5» Mother in changing and caretaking* 
6» Mother comforting* 

Mote circumstances of home^visit and brief description of home environment* 



HOMB CCTPOSITIOH 



For father absent* homes : - 
^ ^rather absence = father not there on re<jular basis * e.ff,, does n ot keep 

clothes there, does not occupy roo^i, does not spend at least 
4/7 ninhts a week, etc: 

Mother lives* vjjth : 
*lives = on reaulnr basis - e;rf,, has roorn, Jreep^ clothes there, spends 4/7 
niqhts a week 



her parent (s) mother' 
father 
both 



her orandparent(s) - gran'5tnother 

grandfather 
. ^ both 



other Relatives - 



Uncle 

aunt 

both 

cousin (s) 



**iale 
female 



(approxxTiate acre) 
(appro>;iinate age) 



No. 



her brother C3) - (number and approximate ane) 
her sister (s) - (number and aDnroxmate aae) 

friend (s) ' male (specify nunber and approximate a- 

" fenaie . (specify number and appro:cimate/age) 




vith study baby siblings 
alone with chile*, (study baby) 



Unusual Circuristances (e-q,, temoorary residence, futuro plans, etc): 
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AlTEf'NATIVE APPPOACHES TO INFANT CAPE 
9-^nNTH INTEPVIEW 
11/..^ 1974 



A. Topjc: Infanl's Oevelopmenl and Preferences 



Moss #12 r 
Accept-Rejed 



/ 



Coop- vs^ 
Inter f ere 



'"s behavior since 



What are the major changes in ^_ 

I last saw him/her? 
■pf^OBE: ^ Greaten independence 
I n creased mob i I i ty ' 
Exp I oratory-cur I OS i ty 
Greater attachment to M / 

2t Which of these new behaviors do you enjoy most? 

3< Any new behavior that you dislike or regret? Which cause 
you more trouble? Do you feel he'^s/she's I ess dependent on 
you? Wilt you tike it as your baby grows less dependent? 

4, Does he/she take up more of your time now than before? In 
what ways? 

5, Does the baby stilt like to be rocked^ ^hetd^ cuddtetj> and 
touched? Soothed by 1hese? (Physical Cbntact) f PROBE for 
preferences. ) *' 

6, Does the baby enjoy being talked to or sung to? Played 
with? (Social (nteradion) How do you play with baby? 

7^ .What are his favorite aci i vi ties ? How does he let you know 
when he does not like somelhing or i^s dissatisfied? (PRO^E 
for M recognition of subtle cues.) 

8. What happens if you two disagree — he wants to do something 
that you'd ralher he wouldn't do? 

When do you have 1o say "no"? Do you discipline 



often? When? Have you had "trouble setting limits? 'PPOHE 
for specific examples-) 

9, What sort of things do^s the baby seem to enjoy the most? 
Is there anything in particular that interests him " holds 
his attention? Does 'baby entertain self? 



to. 



If/hat are his favorite toys? " 

Is there one toy or object "that 
fer^ to have near at alt timos? 



definitely pre- 



Coop- " 
I nter f ere" 



I I 



How do you feel about his/her strong attachment to this 
object? Do you think it's bad or good? Mf not good then) 
,,,, whaH are you going to do about it? 
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€oop<- 
I nterf ere 



Coop,*' 
- 1 nterf ere 

SensI t. 
Access. 

Access, 



Access, 



12, Has 



acquired any troublesom- habi ts (pacifier^ 



daily schedule^ etc,.)? How do you (are you going to) 
handle thM? 

(3, ^Oo you forsee) any difficulty in weaning from bottle? 

14- Any trouble siarijng solids? I*s favorite foods? How do 
you gel him 1o eat things he dislikes? 

Topic: Daily Schedule * , 

1 



Oo you have a fafrly stable daily schedule? Is 
difficult to gei on a schedule? How so? 



2 When and where does 
you know when ^^^^ 



wakes up? 



take hj s/ber nap? How do 



(Note: physical arrangement; is I always where M can see 
or hear?) 

\ ' . 

3. In a typical, day^ do you arrange periods of tim^ that you 
have for yourself — to do what you want to do? 

(Note; what arrangem^nis are made for lat these times?) 

4, What places do you go to that you can takp along? 

' - * ^ 
Check 1 ist : How Qfien ; 

Shopping ^ 

Pool - ' 



ChurcK 



Soci al Out; ngs 



/ 



5, How do you keep irack of 



when you're really busy 



around the hous6? ^Example; trying to ffx dinner.) When 

you 're i n^ ano1 her room and out of si ght is com- * 

forted by your voice? 'Ask for an example. 7 

fNote: physical arrangement to accommodate t exploration * 
"baby proof**? gates on siafrWays^ etc.) 
1 
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Access*- ■'6* When do you use (name of equrpmentJ ? Why then? (Note: 
Sensit* for her convenience and/or infant enjoynnent*) 

How about \Sse of playpen^ automatic swihg^ infant seat^ 
TV, radio^ records 

C* Topic; Father Involvement 

L 'How much does the baby's father (or your husband) he'lp out 
in caring for the baby? (Record detai^ls^ probe for specific 
.examples if necessary*) Does he enjoy being with the baby? 

2* Have you noticed any changes in the father's behavior over 
the -past three months relating to the baby? 

3» Are you happy about the way, the baby's father is with the 
baby? (The way he -interacts?) Do you wish he'd behave 
differently? (Does mother seem satisfied with father's 
behavior toward baby?) 

Does your baby like^beVng cared for by his father? Why? 
Does I act" differently? 

COMPLETE J£ M HAS RE'FURNED TO WORK SINCE PHASE' I 11 VISIT' 

Career: FOR CURRENTLY- WORK I NG MOTHERS : Have you returned>+o work? When? 

K Women have different reasons for working after marriage and the birth of 
a baby* (ff necessary say^ ''Some work because they like to or want a 
career^ some work because It helps tb get extra things for the family, * 
and some because the family needs money for necessities* How about you?") 
Did you return to the. same job you bad previously? 

2* Has your job (conditions, etx:,-) changed any since you went back to work? 
(If returned to same job*) Now? 

Do you like it better or worse now? 

3» How do you feel about being away from your baby during the day? ; Do you ' 
enjoy being at work or resent it? 

4» Do you plan to continue working? Any plans to quit? If so^ when? Why? 

CATEGORIES FOR SCORING WORKING MOTHERS 

K. Financial Reasons ' . 

^ Family income needs ( necess i ty ) » * 

B* AcquiYe '^ex'lras" for family* 

1 I » Mon-f inancial Reasons 

._ A* Need for accomplishment* ^ 

B* Need to occupy time or meet people* 
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It I. Combination 

. I< Financial Reasons 

A* Family income needs (necessity) - includes working because we have 
to have the money .to get along^ chronic financial need, husband is 
unemployed or works only part-time at low paying type job - the 
fami ly n eeds money* 

8* Acquire "extras" for family - includes working to'btjy a car for 
me (second car), nicer things for us, an education for my ^ild - 
to buy something* ^ . ^ 

1 1 * Non-f i nanct al Reasons* 

A* Accomplishment - includes working to feeL independent, to dp 

Something important^ because enjoy the job, because like to work, 
because feel person should if have education to do so (especially 
^special training ( nursi ng,^ etc* ) * ) 

8# Occupy Time or Meet People - includes working to buy things but also 
to be with adults or friends of same age* 

III* Combi nation 

Financial and Non^-f inancial Reasons - includes working to buy things 
but also enjoy using education, etc. frequently may occur as combining 
of . "acqui ri ng extras" and "accomplishment" from financial and non- 
financial reasons* 



FOR^ CURRENTLY' WORKING MOTHERS 

1* What type of arrangements are you currently using for child care? 
^ a* Relative (who) ag^__: 



b* Babysitter age pother ch. 

c* Day Care (name of center) 



J d* , Group care (cares for other children) 

2* Location of, chi Id care " ^ ^ . 
a* Child caretaker lives in 

b^ Comes into home (number of hours per week?) 

c, . Chi Id goes out 

, d* Other 

(please be speci f ic) 

3* How satisfied are you with your current >chi Id care arrangements? 

a* Highly satisfied 

b* Satisfied 

^ c* Slightly dissatisfied 

d* dissatisfied . 

e* Cbncerned ^ - . . ' 

Why? 

4* Are you considering changing your child care arrangements? 

a* Yos ( reason )_^ [ : 
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b» Undecided treason) 
c» No (reason) 



5» Have you changed your chiJd care arrangements? 

a» No 

' b. Once ^ . 
c» Twic^ 

d» More (number of times ) 

6* How did'you locate, your child caretaking facilities? - 

a» Used before to care for oiheF child 

b» Suggested by relative 

c» Suggested by friend^ 

* d» Saw an advert i sernent 

e» Convenient c i rcurnstances 

, f. Other ^ ' ^ * 

(please be specific) 

7» V/as locating adequate child care for your infant a problem? 
a» Mo 

r b. Yes (why) . ^ 



, (please be specific)., 

B* Oo you provide the following for your child while being cared for t>y 
others? ^ 

a» Food ^ , ^ , ^ 

b\ Diapers 

c» Change, of clothing 

d» Equipment (crib^ etc*) 

e» Toys 



^ f» Others 



( pit ease be specific) 



9- Did the child care facilities adjust >^ the i r schedule for your infant^ 
or had they a set schedule previously in operation? 

a» Followed his/her ho'tne^ schedule (^flexible to your needs) 

b» Has a'^reviously established schedule 

c» Not familiar with tt\e^ schedule at the child care facility 

d» Other ■ [ 

(please be speci f ic) 

I0» How do you pay or compensate for child care? 
a» No paynxsnt required 

Payment is*in goods or 'services (what) ' 

c» Pay by the hour (anrount). ^ \ 

. d. Pay by the week (amount) * 

e» Pay by -^the month (amount) : ^j,. 

f» Yourself or other/we I fare/AOC 



\\\ How much time does your child spend being cared for by others while 
you work? / 



a» houfs per day 

b» hours per week^ or 

. c» ' day per yeek^ or 

O d» hours per month 

mC 17.7 



7 



FOR NON-WORKING MOIHEJHS^^...^ 

Please answer these questTons as if you were +o want ;tp or need to 

return tQ worki Pick your first,, choi ce# 

ft 

!• I would attempt to work: 

* a* ^Part*time 

Vul l-time 

^ c# At home 

d* Other . 



(please be ^peci f ic)^ 

2. 1 would prefer the following child care arraTigemc^ilts : 
a. Relative (who) \ age 



b# Babysitter age other children 



c* Day Care (narne^of center)_ 



d. Group care (c^es for ■ other chi Idren) 



3# LocatToTT^oT^Krrd'^'aire"^ 

, a. Child caretaker lives in 

^ b» Comes into home (number of hours per week?) 
c* Child goes out 

Other , : 

' (please be specific) 

4, How would you go about locating child care facilities? 

a» Someone used before to care for other child 

b. 'Suggestion of relative / 

c* Suggestion of friends 

' d» Saw an advertisement 

\ ^ e» Other _^ ; * 

(please be. specific) 

5» Do you think tfiat finding adequa^te child care would be a problem? 

Top i c : Se parati on and Non"materna I Care 

I, (If applicable) When did you first leave your baby with someone else? 

2» Longest time you've been aVay? (If extended/ ask^ Did I behave 
differently toward you whe^^ you returned?) 

3» Does your baby show any signs of being upset when you- leave? 

Why do 'you think this happens? Does he act differently toward'-you 
when you return? V/hy? j'Record detailed behavioral descr i pt i on* ) 

4, Does he/she "like** the sitter or center? 

Have you noticed any changes in I's behavior since you returned to 
' work that you attribut/to his being oared for by someone elsei 
(Wote: any subtle cliairtges such as loss of appetite^ change io 
sleeping habits^ fussiness,) 
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5,' Generally, how do you feel about Jeaving * . with someone 

else? Do you worry? 'What are^oufej^ ma i n concernsT"' 

Moss 6». Inquire aboyt details of caretaker (qualifications) and envicon- 

M know of ment — such as, appropriate toys, social stlmutatlon, cleanliness, 

D*C* Envir* i n fant/cace taker ,ratio, 

Olscrim* 7» Does show strong preferences for' certain people? 

8et» Care- Are there some things that he'dV^he'd rather have you do with him 

givers than, his/her father or babysitter? How^does he/she let yo^j know 

Moss ji^2 this? ("is M aware of subtle' cu?s and signals?) 

• * * V 

\ E# Topic:* Mothering ^r"'''^" . ' 

* *> 

Moss ^4 \, Now that you've been a mother (for 9 months OR for quite some time) 
can you imagine feeling sel f rf ui f i 1 ted (happy OR satisfied) if you^ 
'were not ,a mother? ' ' * i 

Moss #3 2, V/hat has happened since you^had that^ caused you to. worry 

' or experience anxiety, {[f no resp9nse suggest an illness in the 
family or^other possible stresses'-i^ perhaps just an air conditioner 
break-down,) -Did you find it diffici-'t then to be as effective 
in your work as you usual ly are? \ ^ k 

3, You are aware by now that babies are pretty demanding creatures who 
need a+tention a great deal of the time; feeding, changing, comfort- 
ing, etc. It's not^always easy to get used to these demands, to 
being '*on calM' 24 hours a day. How have you found this to be for 
you, espec i a 1 1 y si nee j s now more act i ve? 

4» Alt nrothers enjoy certain aspects of caring for a baby more ttan 
others. iVhat have you enjoyed the TOSt? What has not been as 
much fun for you? 

Moss . 5, Oo you ever think that you would enjoy motherhood ■ more if only 
iS25 y^y*" baby were a little different in some ways? (For example, if 

enjoyed cudd I i ng moro OR i f were a I i tt I e ^ ^ 

more active? Use examples that reflect any concerns that M may 
have mentioned.) ' * 

HOME COMPOSITION 

Indicate homo composition and ages for all persons living in the ho'me# 
See note below for definition of "living in the home'*. 

Baby's Mother .__ \ . a go . ^ 

Baby's Father ■ ago 

SibI ings: . - ■ - 

Brothers [ ages _j 



O Sisters ^agos 
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Other Relatives; Indicate relationship: 



Others: 



\ 



Age 
Age 
Age 
Age 
Age 
Age 

Age 
Age 
Age 
Age 



*"Llving in th^ home** = on a, regular baslS/ e,g.% has a room^ keeps 
clothes there^ spends 4/7 nights a we6(<. 

Note; Indicate if Kiving arrangement is^temporary or transient Tor any 
of the al^ove^ if applicable* 



infant health * note If unusual 
Home environment;- if changed: 
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INTERVIEW-BASED VARIABLES 
SCORING MANUAL 



*1. Hospital Stay as a Satisfying- Experience 

This variable rates the overall well being, pleasure, and 
satisfaction that S has experienced during her hospital stay, 

1 - S found hospital stay a totally unsatisfying experience. 
Will be glad when It's over and does not look forward to 
further hospitalization / 

5 - S hai experienced moderate or interiulttetit pleasure. 
Overall it was a fairly enjoyable experience. 

9 - S thoroughly enjoys her "hospital stay and will miss it. 
She expresses no discotitent* 



*2, Paternal Involvement 

This variable assesses the extent to which Father Is In- 
vested in caring for his infant and assisting with domestic 
tasks, Evidence for such feelings will be seen in the'orJL- 
entation of protecting and comforting his baby^ etc, or 
. Father may -avoid the domestlc^role and nurturaat Interac- 
tions with his Infant, . ^ 

1 - Father^ Is extremely non-nurturant , Prefers little for 
domestl^p task,^. Prefers others care for Infant and other 
demands/have priority,' ^ ^ * 

5 - ^'ather can-nurture oti occasions but it is not his major 
style of life, S describes moderate nurturant behaviors 
regarding fathfeV. 

j ^ ■ 

9 - Father Is highly nurturant. The aspect^s of being a fatKer 
th^t appeal most are being needed by and being ab^ to give 
to his child. He structured his life thl£ way even if hla 
own wishes are submerged, / 

■ . .c 

*3 , .Maternal Anticipation 
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This variable assesses the pos^ltlye orientation S ex- 
presses regarding e>cpcrlence and'prepAratlon for new Infant, 

1 - S expresses virtually no experiences which would. indi- 
cate prior preparation or antlclpataon for the new litfant, ^ 

^Variable deccrlptlon and scoring guidelines developed by Ui, Moa& 
(Note /^L J except for those Indlcatcd/by (*) that wjeie developed by 
the Project Director, E. Hock, for in this studyi 
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■5 - S expresses anticipation to a moderate degree indicat-^ 
Ing some preparation* (May have read books or ^attended 
classes -before the birth of previous babies*) ^ 

9 - S expresses great anticipation* Attended classes, read, 
and prepared siblings for birth of infant. 



*i » Paternal Interest 

This variable assesses the degree to which the husband 
was attentive, considerate, tender, and solicitous toward S 
during ^the pregnancy* 

1 - S the husband- was indiffaxent, insensitive and. demand" 
ing* He expected S to carry on as usual and did not help 
with hsavj^ housework, lifting of objects, carryin^j in gro^- 
ceri^s, etc. He vjas intolerant of any i sensitivity or dis" 
comfort by S* 

5 * S husband was moderately helpful, considerate and nur- 
turant toward S during pregnancy* 

9- - S husband was highly solicitous and thoughtful. He 
frequently asked S how she felt and made every effort to 
reduce strenuous physical activity on her part and con- 
tinuously sought to keep S comfoi;'table and happy* 

5* Experience Carin>:; for Infant 

This variable assesses the amount of positive experience 
S has had caring for younger sibs, babysitting, and havinjj 
contact with the infants of relatives and friends. Greater 
weight is given to caretalcing activities than simply being 
in the presence of - infants* Emphasis also is given i>fecd ing, 
bathing, dressing and diapering infants over the early months 
o£ life and seeking and getting enjoyment from these activi* 
ties* 

1 ^ S has had virtually no e:cp<>rience caifing for infanta 
with perhaps the exception of having held infants a few 
times* 

5^3 some intermittent experience caring for infants* May 
' have done some babysitting with little involvement in the 
care of the infants- May have had some responaibility 
caring for a younger sib* 

. 9 - S has had extensive experience caring for infants* Baby 
sat or cared for younger slbs with much responsibility* Has 
enjoyed this activity and seeks it out^ 
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Dependc nee . 

This variable assesses the degree to whtch S seeks out 
and enjoys, or tntsses not havtng close supportive relation- 
ships with her husband, parents, obstetrician, and friends; 
that is, how much overt dependent behavior she exhibits and 
feels free to. expyess* Conflict over dependency is not to 
be rated here. She may describe herself seeking such relation 
ships with all available persons, dislike being wit;hout some** 
one like this, look forward to being cared for during her* 
pregnancy (or wllen ill) and look forward to the hospitali** ' _ 
zatioii and disyike the idea of being **on her ovm** with the 
baby; she^may welco:iie help from her doctor, her hu 3 band and 
anticipate th& help of another person i^hen she is home'with 
the baby* Converisely, she niay describe herself disliking 
''counting*' on others, preferring to do things "on her own", 
she &ay work/uutil the last months of her pregnancy, want to 
get "on her ireet'* as^soon as possible stnce her style is to 
manage rathjSr than being managed; she avoids dependent ffitua- 
tions whenever possible! 

1 - S expresses essentially no dependent behaviors and in 

fact prfefWrs to avoid them* 

/ ■ * + -» 

5 - S may/ express moderate dependency behavior; she does 
not constantly seek it out but can enjoy tt and permit it 
in. at least some situations* - 

9 - S is highly dependent, must have an external figure to 
depend on and is unhappyand functions poorly without^ such 
a figure* 




Positive Perception of Infant While iiv^fospital 



^ This variable assesses the degree to which H's initial 
impression of her infant,, from her hospital contacts was 
positive* She may ha^e ^been pleased and gratified from t4iese 
encounters* ^ Conversely, she may have been disappointed and 
upset from the outset- Positive perceptions may be reflected 
in descriptions of I as beautiful* wonderful, perfect, res- 
ponsive, content, more attractive than expected, ertc* 

1 - M responded with a strong negative perception initially* 

,5 - M may have been partially disappointed in the beginning,- 
showed some negative pei*ception but also at least a raoderately 
positive perception, 

^ ■ ■ . . ■ a . 

9 - M had a strong positive perception from her first en- 

counteVs * 
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*8* Feeding Plans 

This variable assesses the orientation of feeding plans* 
yVhether her choice was mother centered, child centered^ or 
/ influenced by outside sources* 

1 - S is self-centered- Reasons for feeding choice are for 
personal convenience or satisfaction. 

5 - S ^[^ neutral- Reasons for feeding choice are weak or S 

■ may not have strong feelings one way or the other# 

■I ' 

9 - S is extremely child centered. Feels choice is best 
under the circumstances for infant's health and social in- 
teraction* ^ ^ 

*9* Attitude Tovard Hon-MaternallCare 
■ ^ ■ 

This variable assesses specific concerns^ their frequency 
and intensity^ re^jarding non-maternal care of infants 

1 - S exhibits essentially no apprehension over someone else 
y caring foi: her infant* 

5 - S describes some concerns oyer not\-maternal care but is 
not preoccupied with these concern^ to any lasting extents 

9 - S is preoccupied with constant apprehension over noc^^ 
■f , inaUernal care* She stresses fears and is concerned for a 
specific Hind of infant care# 

10 # ^^;ree of Preference for Active, I^esponsi.ve , and High ^^Drtve 
LeV el^' Child ' ^ """" 

^ ' V' V ' 

This variable assesses the intensity of s's wishes to have 
\\\ "active", ''alert", '^smrt'',- "energetic", and vigorous in- 
fant- She may so strongly desire" tbese qualities in her baby 
that she expresses concern about a baby whctn she might per- 
celr^e as lacking such qualities- Or she may not *^care" about 
thesa and may even want a quiet, calm, and tranquil baby. / 

\ . ^' - 

1 - S^^does not desire such a baby, expresses no interest 
in alertness, activity etc* and may even prefer a quiet in- 
active infant* 

5 - S shows a moderate preference for such an infant but 
will not mind "any baby" who lacks them* 

9 - strongly and exclusively prefers an active, vigorous. 
Infant and may even be botherecf by the idea of a baby who 
is not this way* ■ 
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11* Mother as a Source of StlmuLitlon (Orientation) 

This variable assesses the degree to vhlch S feels it is 
Important and plans to provide environmental stimulation for 
the Infant* Included In this rating are Indications that S 
enjoys and maintains high levels of stitnulation for herself 
and has little intention of modulating high stimulation " 
levels in the surroundings of the Infant. Stimulation In- 
volves music, noise, vivid visual stimuli, bright light, / 
mobiles, vestibular stimulation, etc. * / 

I * S plans to maintain low levels of stimulation in the 
presence of the lnfant--lights lo\;, quiet--Interested in 
not doing ajiything that might arouse the infaat* She 
hcrself^prg^ers things to be subdued and restful. 

5 S plans moderate stimulation for the Ir^fant. Will / 

modulate stiniulation in terms of whether baby is slee'pli^ 

or not* - - 

9 - S feels that stimulation of Infant is Highly desire* 
able, enjoys intense stimulation berself and plans to main- 
tain considerable auditory, visual, and vestibular stimu- 
lation for the Infant. 

it 

12 0 Apprehension over Health aW Well*Beln^ of Baby 

^ This variable assesses Ispeciflc concerns, their frequency 
and intensity, over the health and well-being of S's infant. 
S may describe fears of damage (deformation), of ratardation, 
of feeding difficulties or general ill-health and she niay ' 
describe anticipating many signals from the baby as indica- 
ting Illness or unnamed distress. 

1 - S exhibits essentially ho apprehension oyQV henlth and 
well-being of her infant* 

5 - S describes some concerns such >as described above > but 
Is not preoccupied with them to any lasting extent. 

- S Is preoccupied with constant apprehension. She stresses 
these fears as a major concern that reassurance has not modi^- 
fled. 



13. Decree of Interest in ACf cctionatQ ,Con^j!ict. wi th the Baby . 

(* 

This variable assesses the amount oX Interest H exhibits 
in holding, cuddling, rocking (i,e,, maintaining physical 
contact of an affectionate sort vi^th her baby). Evidence 
for such Interest mij^ht be seen in her effecting such con- 
tact with pleasure, wanting to b'reast feed to be closer. 
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being disappointed if she could not breast feed because of 
losing this, opportunity for contact, and beiui^ upset If she 
feels she has a *'non-cuddly** baby* Conversely, she may have 
little interest in such contact and may even dislike^ it, . 
preferring ether modes* of intera^ction that do not require^ 
contact* 

I - M displays essentially no interest In a.f f ectionate con- 
tact» She prefers the development of infant characterise*^ 
tics that preclude contact, ^such as ''independPnce'* • 



5 - K expresses- moderate interest In affectionate contact, 
enjoys it, but it is not a critical aspect of her relation* 
ship to her baby* , ' j 

9 - M desires a great deal of this contact, she views it as 
thie major and mast gratifying v;ay of relating Co infant • 

14 • Kurturance ^ f 

This variable assesses the extent to vhich M is invested, 
in cariny: for others^ particularly ingagts and childreti , in 
domestic ca£-<;s (cooking, housekeeping, etc*) » i^videnca for 
subh feelings will be seen in t\\e orientation of giving to 
the newborn before he can *'give back** to r-I, and protecting 
and comforting her baby, etc* Or M nuy avoid Che domestic 
role of giving, (prefers activity and active children) and 
avoids nurCuraaC interactions with her infant* The eniphasis 
here is In nurturant behaviors as a style of life regardless 

of how mgb^ or even whether. such acts are enjoyed* 

♦ * 

^ 1 ^ M is extrfenely non*nurCurant, cares little^ for domestic 

tasks and may enjo^ the attributes of her infant chat don't 
involve caretaklhg* She prefers to^^e given to rather than 
giving*^ She makes frequent use^ of sjS;|ters and surrogate 
' mothers in a context of avoidance* Other demands/ have pri- 
. mity over infant's needs* V * 

5 - M can nurture on occasioj) though it is not her major 
style of life* She--d^«<Prl:5?s moderate nurturant behaviors 
^ with him* ^ / ' 

9 - M is highly nurturant* The aspects of being a mother 
- ' that most appeal to her are being needed by and being able 
to give in all vcys to her child* She structures her life 
thie way even if her own wishes are submerged* ' 

15» Autonomy - Control in lldlation to Infant 

^^""1 — 

This va,riable assesses the. extent to which S grains her 
infant autonotay, or expects to do so, as opposed to being 
restrictive, coercive and controlling with him. Evidence 
for coerc|.veness and control may be eg^j^n In S*s concern 

/ 
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about "spoiling" her infant, about feeding on schedule only, 
about not "letting him get av;ay with things", and in general 
taaking sure that she runs his life and not vice-versa. Or 
she may not care about any of these issues^ feeling that she 
should adapt to the baby*s needs and demands rather than he 
to hers* ' 

1 - S^is highly controlling and expects I to adapt td her 
deEDands in all situations and circumstances* 

5 - S intends to enforce moderate control over her infant 
but is also willing to '^^ive'' where this is appropriate* 

9-- S does not expect her baby .to conform to any schedules 
or controls enforced by her and grants him essentially total 
autonomy* 



16* C onfidence in Maternal Skills 

This variable assesses thi amount of confidence S has in ^ 
her maternal ^skills ; that is , how well she^'^els she can carry 
out the tasks of motherhood (need fulfillment^ decision makings 
"understanding", etc,)* Her sense of competence in other 
areas of her life i4 ^not to be rated here/ She.may approach 
her infant with self-assurance, f^el certain that she can feed, 
change, hold, commtinicate and nurture, 'and she pe'rceives 
motherhood as a series of task:* she -will nuister without dif- 
ficulty* On the other hand she may evidence^inlraal confi- / 
dence in these skills, wonder how well she vtll do in any of 
them, feel pessimistic about being a '^good^* mother, etc* 

1 - S ha^ virtually no confidence in her maternal skills, 
belittles ^and minimises herself in this regard* ^ 

5 - S has moderate confidence; in most tasks she feels she 
will do "as well as the next one^' and in som^ she may doubt 
her competence. Overall she faces motherhood with reason- 
able expectations of adequacy* . 

9 - S is self-assured and confident about any and alT tasks, 
known and unknown, relating to motherhood, evidencing no 
doubts about any aspects of her new role* 



17, Maternal Investment 

This variable assesses how important it is for S to be a 
mother, that is, what place this role plays in her value sys- 
tem or her life* 

1 - S being a mother is of relatively no importance to S* 
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5 - S expresses moderate investment* It is important to her 
to be a pother but other aspects, of her life are also impor- 
tant (work, recreation, etc*) * 

9 * S being a mother is extremely important to S, She feels , 
it is her major way of fulfillment in life. She caiinot con- 
ceive of not being a mother. 




13, Positive Attitudes "Tc^vards Maternal Role 

This variable assesses tha positive orientations M ex-^ 
pr&sses towards her role as a mother.- ,She may fincT^pIy^a^ 
in all aspects of mothering, the pleasureable and no^ 
pleasurcable (i,e,, diapering, jtiight feeding, etc); 
mother. means to be fulfilled and is faced essentially without 
Conflict or regret. Conversely, M may express intense negati- 
vism towards being a mother, annoyance with the baby's demands! 
r,egret at what she loses in **freedori*' etc., and wonder whether* 
it is *'worth it*." She also may describe h<&rself as someone 
who doesn't like children or whom children don't like. 



1 - M expresses virtually no positive feelings towards the 
maternal role. (Feels trapped, tied down.) 

5 * JM expresses a moderate aniount of .positive orientation 
y but also gives^ evidence for conflict and negativism. Her 
feelinj^s are mixed but overall she is quite satisfied with 
many aspects of motherhood* 

9 - expresses strong and exclusively positive feelings- 
towards motherhood and experiences all of its demands with 
pleasure! 



*19. Career Orientation 

\ This variable assesses the amount of interest the subject 

expresses in a career, job, or occupation for herself- Such 
interest may be based on financial reasoning iSr personal 
^ growth, 

1 * 'S displays essentially no career ."orientation nor does she 
plan for such in her future life, 

5 * S is moderately career Qriented but views other aspects 
of her life as more impcrtanV at this time* 

9 - S is highly career oriented and views this orientation as 
a gratifying or necessary experience. 
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*20» Carjeer History 

This variable assesses maternal attitudes about the career 
choices or projninent women in her childhood, particularly her 
. QOther* Concern is with feelings, steTruning from her o\m ' 
childhood experiences, about her own mother having Interests 
other Chan home and family • 

1 - S expresses resentment that her own mother had outside 
interests or worked; felt that this was bad for herself or her 
siblings* b!ay hint that mother selfishly neglected the fainily* 

5 - 'S expresses no clear resentment or disappointment in her * 
mother's outside* interests but neither does she suggest that 
she was pleased that her mother harf sources of interest out** 
side of husband and children* ^ 

9 - S expresses understanding of her mother's unique needs 
prerequisite to her niother'a happiness and self-fulfillment* 
May cctfrt^ient that her mother was such an interesting person 
because of hobbies or career* Generally speaking, not at 
all .resentful chat her laother had outside interests, but 
proud of the fact* 



*21* External Con tvol 

This variiible attempts to assess th^ ei^tent to which S's 
maternal responses will be contingent upon other's opinions* 

1 - S denioustrates low external control* S is independent 
and haa made her -o^^ decisions regardless of others* 

5 - S demonstrates r,oderate external control considering 
the advice and counsel of others In a flexible and compromis- 
ing way* 

9 - S is highly dependent* Must have an external figure to 
depend on and is unhappy and functions poorly without such a 
figure* ^ 



22* Mother as a Source of S t inula tion^(Volce) 

This variable assesses the stimulus qualities of S*s 
voice; that is, the intensity, overall modulation and spon- 
taneity of her voice during the interview* She cay speak 
' v;ith animation, modulation tone and intensity to content or 
conversely she may reta^in a fixed quality (which may be 
either flat and unchanging or hljjhly animated but also un- 
changing)* Hence, it is tha capacity to alter and adapt the 
voice that is being rated* 
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1 - S's voice, has a. fixejd^ unspontaneous^ quality that does 
not sh?.ft ia intensityj; or sVfe/has an animated {roice that 
retrains equally fixed t^trou^;hout the interview* 

5 - S's voice, is moderately spontaneous and labile^ and 
' varies in intensity and qualities of modulation at least 

part of the time ^^'hile it may on occasion be non-modulated 
and flat* OverallLshe adapts these qualities of voice to the 
content of the material* 

9 - S's voice is highly and continuously spontaneous^ modu- 
lated and adapts to all subjects and moods* 

23^ De>;ree of Depression Follov/inj> Pre.t^nancy 

This variable rates both the frequency and intensity with 
which M has experienced overt depression since her pregnancy* 
Both e>:pressions of such feelings and the interviewer's im- 
pressions at the time of the interview are to be considered 
in the final rating* II may demonstrate a depressed mood^ 
psych6notor retartlaticn^ etc»^ and describe . more or Less con- 
stant feelings of sadness or discouragement^ crying spells^ 
etc» A strong clinical impression to support It^ still 
merits *d high ratiiig* She may^ on the other hand^ have ex*^ 
perienced essentially no depressive feelin^js ^n^Tappear 
'clinically non^d<^pressed , Sleep dist;urbanccs^ and lack of 
energy are not be rated in* 

1 - M has been /essentially free of depression throughout 
her' post'-partuui period and does not appear clinically de- 
pressed* ' 

5 - H may report a moderate amount of intermittent depres- 
sion^ crying spells^ etc*^ but such feelini5S ''never persisted 
for more ]fhan a day or^ so. 5he does not appear pajrticularly 
depressed though she may appear tcfrpfeel this way on occasion - - 
during the intervi^* 

9 M reports more or less continuous depression or periods 
of severe depression during het' post-partum period which 
she was rarely or never free from* She may give no report 
of such feelings but appear chronically and severely depressed 
and describe this tiji;e as colored by this mood* She may even 
cry openly during the interview* ^ 

. , \ 

24 . . Pronencss to Disorra:iizatlon under Stresses of l-tatemal 
Experiences 

This variable fissesses the extent to wliich M*^s function- 
ing and well-being tend to be disrupted by stress of various 
kinds (including childbirth and hospitalization, and mother- 
hood)* She may be the kind of person who is easily thrown 
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off by anxieties of all sorts, physical illness in herself oif" 
others (p^irents, husband, infant), changes In her usual sche- 
dule, circunstances that differ f ro3 her expectations (such 
as the kind of baby she gets vs. what she wants) etc. .Con* 
versely, she may be highly adaptive, maintaining equahmity 
and Optimal functioning In all situations at all times; ,she 
is flexible enough to manage najor or minor crises without 
impairment of her state of mind and ef flectlveness# 

1 * M is highly adaptive and flexible . person who is unper- 
turbed by stresses of all kinds and Intensities* 

^5 - K is moderately adaptive and on occasion nay become 
disorganize^ by significant stresses past or anticipated, 
but much disorganization Is not persistent or terribly se- 
vere and she continues to function with reasonable effec- 
tiveness* \ . , 

'9 - M is hTgHiy^ sensitive to stresses of all kinds, she is 
easily disorganized and her usilrbeing and functioning may 
remain impaired long after a stressful situation has cease d* 



25 1 Decree of preference fot Early Infancy 

This -variable assesses the preference M expresses for the 
passivity and helplessness of early lnranc>^ (the first six 
Keeks) versus the active, eicp^lcratory a.nd interactional cjuoili- 
ties of an older infartt or child* M may exprci5s a distinct 
prefe*i-*^ce for the newborn tnr^int^ the middle mouths of the 
first year^or the lattei" months vhen her baby is ruost active 
and social or she laay actively dislike the early months com- 
plaining that the child *'ve£etates'= and isn't a person until 
later on* 

1 - H prefers emphatically the older child, the nore res- 
ponsive phases, and even exhitJlt aversion to the eatiy 
months * \ I 

5 - M does not exhibit a strong perfercnce for early or 
late months and may prefer or dislike both periods (phases) 
about equally. ^ 

9 - M strongly prefers the early months of passivity and 
helplessness to the later stages of the first year towards 
which she may show some dislike (though not necessarily) * 



26 *\ percer't Ion of Infant as Active, Responsive and High "Drive 
Level" Child 



tl^ls variable assesses the extent to which M actually ■ 
perceives her infant as active,' alert, "smart," responsive, 
vigorous^^ etc. > ot conversely" as "slow, " unresponsive, in-* 
active, ath^ . ' 
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1 - seeis her infant as having essentially none of these 
qualities* 

5 - M views her infant as at lea'^t moderately alert^ activei, 
smarts responsive, "etc* 

9 - M feels her infant is extreaely responsive^ alert^ etp# 
All of the time, 

27* Degree of Aversion to Fussy or Irritable Baby 

This variable assesses the extent t'o v;hich M is upset^. 
"nervpus'^ angry, or unhappy if she ha^a baby who cries and 
fusses inordinately. She may nor be ^t all bothered by such 
behavior, tell of Instances vjhere her Infant's crying didn't . 
bother her or ^he ,may, on the other hand, actively a^d in- 
tensely dislike this behavior and worry if her baby is thia 
way. If M stresses the nurturant responses (disliking to 
. see Infant unhappy or uncomlortable) to crying she raerlts a 
„- lower rating since she indicates that the cry itself is. not 

^ aversive* Dvsr>horic resT>onses to the cry (grating/ piercing) * 

as a noxious stiinulus nre to receive major emphasflfiy* 

1 - M Is^ not upset at the idea of excessively fussy beha-* 
vior in baby, and may report such irritability with no 
distress afrall* 

5 - M expresses some dislike or worry at such behavior but 
still can integrate It into an acceptable pictut*e of hhv baby* 

9 - M expresses intense concern or dislike for such behavior 
In her baby, and finds it hard to conceive of what she 
should do or how she should act when confronted with fussl-- 
■ , ness. In her infants 

* 

r 4 

f 

2f8# Perception of Baby as Irritable or Fussy 

This variable assesses the extent to which M views infant 
as fussy o^ irritable^ * j 

1 " M views Infant as calm, quiet, does not feel he Is a 
fussy inlant* Infant cries less than she exp^^cte^* 

<^ 

5 - M views infant, as moderately fussy, as 'Wbout l£^e all i 
babies*' in this regard, sGes him as fuasy at/ times, not^^so at 
others* . . . 

" V - ■ \ 

9 - M view$ infant as inordinntely fussy, and irx^ltable all 
Q of the time* Infant cries fax* more thart she, expected* 

29* Decree to \^^ich Baby Ig Re;^lrjed as DemaiidinR S 

This variable rates the degree to which H, over the first 

• 1.92 



,three months of life^ perceives infant as demanding of her* 
"She may. feci that* he was not excessively demanding^ that he 
required les^ attention than^^she expected; she may describe 
him as **easy** or **good/* content to be alonB, adaptable to 
her needs^. etc# Or she may feel that infant is extremely 
demanding because he cries so mtlcH ; or is awake so niuch^ 
^ feeds too often; .needs to be held too much and is rarely 
content being alone# 

1" - H views infant as undemi^nding all or, most of the time* 

5 - M views infant a& moderately demanding; at times he may 
demand a lot but overalj. she does not feel these demands 
are excessive* * . _ ■ , 

_9 " ,M -views infant as persistently and ^excessively demanding* 

Degree to Vhich Baby £n_iovs ^or is Quieted by Phvsical Contact 

This variable rates the degree to which H^perceives and 
describes her infant as enjoying; or is Calmed ^'by^hoXding^ 
rockinj;, cuddling, caressin^;, etc* She may 55(^1 .that he* is, . 
highly rcsponsive^'to these behaviors, quiets- imrnediately .when 
held, falls asleep in her anas, seems content .when held or 
Crocked c Conversely, she may describe infant, ifs not being 
calraed'by contact or as needing to be put dowrr in order to 
quiet dowi\, as not enjoying "being held, 'as squirming or fuss- 
ing when. restrained, etc* Maternal activities, in the service 
of relieving boredom (as holding infant so he can look. about) 
as opposed to close physical contact may contribu te t ^ lower 
rating* 

1 - M describes irifant ^as unresponsive to and/or disliking.* 
physical contact*- f % ' , 

5 - M descrit>es infant as ^'nediateily responsiye to physical 
contact; at times he may net enjoy or be calmed by it but 
for the most part such contact is *ef Jdective and enjoyed* 

9 "^M describes infant as highly responsive to physical con* 
tact. at all times and as enjoying close contact, cuddling, etc 



De;:ree to T'J^ich Baby. i\n.]oys or is Quieted by Social Interact 
ti on (5 cin^ TilkcdHo^ Siu^ir.^^ to, rl^'^ved with or Loo ked at)^ 

" r^' — *~ — T " " ' ^" ^ ^ 

This variable rates , the degree to which M perceives infant 
as enjoying social interchanges with h^self and others* She 
may mention ho\i outgoing and friendly Fe seems, how easily he 
smiles and vocalizes, how L^uch lie seems to enjoy being enter- 
tained by people rathei:^than being alone* 
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1 * M describe^ little or ntf enjoyment of social int^ra<*t-» a 
ing by infant • 

5 * M describes infant a^ enjoying such interaction at. least ^ 

to a moderate degree* ^ * 

9 * M describes infant as highly responsive to Social interact 
tion and stressLes these quf^lities as primary* 



32* Decree of Maternal Interest in Social Interactton v^ith Infant 

This variable rates the degree^to which M is invested In 
and enjoys social interchange^ as specified in the preceding^ 
variable', with infant* 



1 - M reports little 'or jio Interest "in social interaction uith^ 
infant* - " 

5 - M reports at least sotae interest in such interaction with 
infant* , ■ ' * - 

^ t' ^ ' ^ ■ 

9 M reports consistent and sharp interest in social inter-* 
action with infant as of prirfiary importance to her* 



33 , De,^r^e to ^\1"^ich Infant Enjoys or is Quieted by Visual^ 
la tion 




Thisji^ttfbie rates the degree to which visual* stiinula-- 
tigji^-^Seins. looked at, bavin's visual toys suchiyas mobile^, 
''being held up to see objects in"?the environment, etc*, arii 
enjoyed by or quiet infaat if he seems upset or fussy* 

0 

1 - M describes such stimulation as not effective in quiet- 
ing infant and not of particular enjoyvient to him** Infant 
looks about little, seems disinterested In visually taking 
in his world* * 

5 - y describes infant as enjoying visual' stimulat^ion and 
^that it can quiet him^at least on some occasions* 

9 - M describes ^infaht as a visually curious baby\, as always 
having to see, preferring this to physical contact; such 
stimulation i^ highly effective in^quietiug him*. " ' 



34* " D(^i-,ree .that BaUy. is S<^en in Positive Sense 

„ This variable assesses the extent to which M currently 
views her baby as ^ratifying,^kplcasant and non-burdensoi^^* 
' She may focu^ on the demanding,- fussy, or Una|j^rac tive aspects 
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of the child/ tending to see him (describing him as "it" 
may suggest a nG*;^tive perception) less as'&omeone to^enjoy 
ntir^turiug and more as aji impersoiwl source of endless and un- 
pleasant ob Ligations • CQnversely, she may stress the "warmer, 
moi'e personal and rewarding aspects of the baby and view ' 
these qualities as primary* Emphasis her^ Is on the total 
perception ever since returning. hom^ from the hospital* . 

I'M views her baby as a fussy, dirty> insatiable, bother- \( 
some and unappealing source of hard and unrewarding work* 
Giving unenthu.siastic lip service to the more positive as^ - 
pectS' while stressing the negative ones would merit s low 
score, as would overt feelings of disgust/ ^ 

■5 * M re^istically ackno\jledges some ' aspects -of the baby 
as negative and unrewardii^g, and rnay express fairly intense 
feelings in this direction* At the same time ^he is aware 
qf the pleasanter sides pf the "cffild, does express enthusiasm 
-for them, and does not feel that/ they are incidental or can- ^ 
celled out by the -negative* ^ . 

9 * M experiences her baby as a source of pleasure* She ac- 
knoVtfledges and is not bothered by ;the ne^jative, indeed she . 
can se^ '*fun" in it and ^integrates all aspects of the baby ' 
_and his caVe into a ^Ifilling, meaningful and enjcjyable ex- 
perience • . , J ' < ^ 



35 • The Degree- to V,1iich M . Feels Her Baby -is Positively Attached ^ 
to Her , ■ ' ' ^ 

This variable rates the. extent to vmch M views infant as 
knowing and re'co^^nizing her as being/co::iforteci most effr^ctivcly 
■ by her > as ir^issla'^ her when she is a/s*ay , and as bloving her 
through Kl§ behaviors^in her presence; i*e,, snilin;^ aiid / ^ 
xooin^ more at her , '^followintj her with his^eyes," ^hovjinq plea-^ 
sure to her voice ^ etc* and as wanting her to hold him as op* 
pased to others* * . " 

J _ 1 - M describes little or no perception of infant as posi- ^ 
.tively attacTied t|o her and may be uncertain as to whether 
infant recognises her*. - ' i 



S' - M describes infant as showing some positive attachment to 
her* 
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9 - H describes infant as strongly an4 positively attached to 
her and her ways of^' acting with him* C 

36* Decree to Khich Infant Characterl^LHcs Increased or Decreased 
rieasure and Investiinent^-^^in the. /internal Role ^ 

■■ ; ■ ^ > 

This variable assesses the extent to which M's investment 
^nd pleasure in being a mother have been influenced by in* 
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fant*s characteristics. That lS|^ to whAt extenfrjher pleasure 
and Investment have been changed by specific behaviors in 
Infant irather than the e:<perience of having a baby regardless 
Qf his characteristics. She may have exfjexienced little cliange 
in her initial feelings of pleasure and inve^^st:nent \;hether they 
vere high or low. Or, conversely, she may fiel that she has ^ 
had far more or l^ss pleasure than she e^tpected because of in- * 
fant'\s behaviors, Aiid^she may now be far more highly invested 
in being a mother (decide not to return to'work and want more 
children sooner, etc) than she -was; or she .nuiy now feel that " 
being a mother is uot what she wants, decide to return to wprV ' 
earlier, vaht no a!ore children, etc, and, attribute her atti- 
tuc(es tt) infant Is beliaviors- ' , .. 

H' s pleasure and investment in the maternal role h^y^ 
""been essentially influenced by_infantjs char^cte^i^£icj^>^- 

( ^1 ■ : ^" " r/^ 

^ — ^ - M's pleasure and investment Have been considerably lu'^ 
fluenced by infant's characteristics- 

'-■'(' ■ .' ■ ■ . ^ 

9" - M's pleasure and investment have been influencecl in a i 
major way by infanta's characteristics- ,l , 

^ 37- Der:ree to T-Jliicb M 'M<^5 It as PerponaX Affi'ont or Sj'.^^g of 
llejoctiD:\ vriien Vzx Iu£aat is iTlscontGi^t, It;cousol.t^ble or. is 
'Uarcs^^oriSlve .to .L-^.ternal Co;\tcict or Care 

' This variable rates the degree? to which M takesvpefsonally 
behaviors in infant that c?/r*.be interpreted ^^..rejecting" or 
hostile, i-e-, fussing arid crying, *not respon^ivti to physical 
t ' ' cotitac't ixwd o^iher cr::;£ of stijr^ulation of care,taking"* She may 
- feel, for e>:ap:ple, that infant dislikes her or doesn't vant 
* ' ^.Ji^ ^-^ ^® unresponsive to crying, wori*t senile when she wants 
' , it, cries W3,thqut stopping despite her care, etc'-* She n^ay be 
* ' highly sensitive to infantas responsiveness to o'thers as opposed 
to herself < \ ^ \\ } , ' ■ . 

1 * M takes none of these behaviors in a personal way- 

5 - M may occasionally take such bahaviors personally when 
under stress but for the most part is not prone to show in-^ 
terpretations- 

^9 * M takes most of these bejfaviors as affronts and rejec- 
tions and has little capacity tp view them other than in 
this way, ^ 




*38- Separation Stress 

This variable rates roOTKer'.s anxiety and possibly feel- 
ings of guilt at. leaving\her baby* Separation froni infant 
may be a stressful situation which mother dreads and worries 
about- She may noi: enjoy, her time away from the infa:\t due' 
to her concern* ^ ■ 
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1 - Mother, dreads separation fr<xu Infant* She.\isually 
worries constantly vhlle away and is ieager to return* Sepa« 
ration is highly stressful* " j 

5 ^ M ma jr e^fperlence some discomfort upon leaving Infdnt* 
She Is concerned about Infant ' s vell-h^liig In her, absence but 
Is able to enjoy her life avjay fron the .Infant she Is not 
absorbed in ,worry* M-may regret having to be away from baby 
often but does' not express strong guilt feelings* 

* ^ ' . "t ' 

9 - H expresses no anxiety at leaving Infant* She may, when 
absent from the baby at one timc^ .or another, have been worried 
but . generally spealTin'g she is not worried or^stressed* She ' 
expresses no regret at having to be away from )her infant* " 
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P erception of Infant's D ist ress at Seoaration ^ 

~ ~7 ' ^. ' ■ ^'--^^ ■ 

This variable assesses mother's FHI^CEPTION'of infant's 
response ,to being separated from her-r Her interpretation of 
cause of ln£ant*s behavior is evaluated* 

1 *• M.believes that as a result of sepj'.ratlon fron her the 
infant becomes greatly distressed* He niay exhibit this dis- 
tress by crying when she leaves or he. may behave in an un- 
usual manner when reunited with her* She may feel that the 
infant is angry with^ her for leaving him* ^ 

5 M recognizes infant^ distress or dlscpmfort as a result of 
separation* To aXimited extent she believes that Infant 
''misses*' heif 6T that his distress niay in part be due to her 
absence* ; . ■, , 

A 

9 - M may be cognizant of some infant distress as a ri^Sult of 
separation but generally attributes this to a change in situa* 

;^tio^al .variables. or daily\routine* Or M may perceive no*lh- 

^iant distress* ^ 



Satisfaction \Ath Father Involvement * ^ 

This variable assessi^s the mother' s satisfaction .with the 
way the baby's father (or her husband) interacts j^ith the baby* 
The father may . he highly involved or pay little attention to 
the infant * only th^ mother'^s attitude about ^the behavior is 
evaluated* Does she perceive the fathef ^infant relationship 
as good* ^ , 

X " M is dissatisfied with paternal involvement* She may feel 
that father is too rough, not sensitive to infarct needs, or 
dimply that^he is disinterested* He may even **spoil** the baby* 
In^any case, H expresses discontent with^the father's behavior* 

5 " M is generally satisfied with father*^ behavior* She may 
bdve sonie reservations about one or two facets of his bchf^lor 
(sh<^^might wish he'd engage ii> more ^retaking or that hf^*d be 
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less rough) but generally she has few complaints. 

9 • M Is greatly pleased with father's behavior. Generally, , 
whatever he does (or does not do) with the baby Is good In 
her eyes* . ^ 

ichX* DeRrec to Which Baby Discriminates Between Careglvera \ 

1 - I has deflnate preferences for specific Ijndlvldti^la to do all 
or specific tasks* For example, wants M for cuddling dt feeding 
orj bedtime but prefers father for playtime, , my prefer M rather 
than babysitter £or^ somethings* May **rejfect" some caregivers com- 
pletely, \ ' / . ' 

, 5 r I occasionally ^shows deflnate preferences.^ 

9-1 rarely If ever seems to show preferences for or dislikes of 
a partlc&lar caregiver* I*s Behavior Is usually more determined by 
hlg mood or the particular task as opposed to who the caregiver lav 

*42 • DeKreeVf I Attachment to ObjejH^a 

1 - I Is strongly attached to a specific object as evidenced by 
frequent^ consistently exhibited distress at parting with the 
object and desiring- proximity to It. ^ ^ 

5 - Sometimes I desires a specific object s l*e*> at bedtime 
likes to cuddle a specific toy but relinquishes object without 
much distress. ) , ' 

9 * ^hows no attachment to a limited number of , specific objects* 

**3* M Knowledge of Hon^MaternaX Care / 

1 - Well-Infoirmed ; ^knows such thjLngs as Infant/caretaker ra^lo; 
number of Infants cared for at any one time; de^talls about acti- 
vities and I's opportunities for social Interaction; physical 
environment factors cleanliness; typical sound level (radio . 
and TV on)-; baby's schedule; arrangements for medical emergency 
care; background of personnel If private has sought refer* 
ences) < Has made a concerted effort, to be well*lnformed'of. every 
detail that would effect I's well-belns* ^ " 

-5 * lufoniied ; is ai^a re of cssent?la^s, perhaps because others 
* informed her but in^ntraSG to "VeiHlnformed" has not de* 
vote'd the energy to personally check <^t the situation. 

9 - JJnlnfomed: is relatively unaware an4 perKaps unconcerned 
about details of I's activities* May just assume that sitter 
or center is providing appropriate* car^e* * ^ 
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Appendix B 



Recording Forms' for 



Time Sampled FJehavioral 
Observations at 3 and \8 
Months Infant Age 
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LIQUID FEEDIUG/3 MONTHS 'iHFANT AGE 
mln, mln. 



mln. 



I BEH. 



Wot attached 
Attached: Wo suck, 
(or eooradtcl 
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Voc. 

Smile ^ ^ 

Gac/Solt up 
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SmlU to I 

Look, to I'f* fficq ^ 



Touch 3 mouch 
Touch I'e cheek^chln 
Pat 

Carets 

Move I (ehlft position) \ 
Rock 
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mln* 



mlu. 



^^ Alert^ (eyes open) | 
Drowse 1 
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POSITION? '"- 



mln* 



mln. 



I not^ m contract 
^ (not* held by M) 
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Indicate If cannot 5cc by '*X** 



1 S2H 



lk)ck OCJ>'CIS-490 



SFOOH MOMTltS 1NFAHI AGE 

atn; atn. 
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Spoon Touches I Hbuth 

Hdppy- content voc. (coo , bJibb Lc^ 

Smile 

Vatch M's face 

He«5* voc. 
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Putposeful sptt-ouc (happy) 
Sptt out (pr^JecttIc>p.rocc$i;) 
Cough^choke grlnAce, red face 
Htc up \ 
Spit ^4 ^ 

ButT> ' ' _ 
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Atm thtusts^'^ ^^ 
Leg thtustft 
Rocking 
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otn<. 



mtn. 



mini. 



H BEH ■ 0 . 10 20 30 40 50 0 10 20"30 40 50 , 0 


MO 20 30 AO Sa 


Fos. voc. (encourage) 
VoC, (oth^r) 
fJe;;. voc. (scold) 
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Change E position 

Wipe face (cloth) ^ hands 
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1 STATE 
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tain 
10 


20 3D 


mtn. 

50 0 10 


20 30 


AO 


50 0 


ttln* ^ 
10 20 30 AO 5C| 


^ Alert (eyes open) 
Drowse 
Eu«« 

FOSlTXOM 
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mtn. intn«^ 
0 10 ZO 30 AO 50 . 0 10 20 


30 40 50 0 13 20 


30 AO. 50 


X^^eld by H 
FaelUtatc y^s \ vlt 
Details 
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TIME OUT 
l^etalls 



mLn^ : 1 - mtn<. ntn. 

, 0" 10 20 30 40 , 60^ Q ^ 10 20 3 0 AO 5 0 , 0 10 ;aO 30 AO^O 



ApPToxtmftte Amount Fedj 



Xfipuc((;) ; 


Ertsy Feeder (?) : 


Tvpical Feedlrv^i (H Itept) : 




i — 


Physical Contact = **'>C toucheG"; 


Kestr,-iinlttf^/h«trsh 








licnt lo/hctpinf^/faciUtatlnp. 






M KiTitcs (open- mouth) ; 








Playful Interaction ('V.aiaes**) ; * * ^ ' _ 


<*JTeS: 


1 






1 , " 
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Mppendix C 

Calendar Forms * 




^ C A L E :i 1> S^^. F 0 U « . ■ . 

■Ve thtferestei to kn^w wh€nji;iti your baby's first year of ltf<i, yow were employed outride the home or Attended 
school. Ir, each tTioach of this ca^^^r.dar; please eliecU tn*s followta^;^ items; ^"^ , ' . ^ 

I. -'CeV*; yau vor^^in^; or iJoiVst, to school tnat Mo:vch? * ^ . * 

If so, .please chotU the ottit:T Iteiris for tniit jaonth; * ^ * 

27 V^c-tAis fuLL-^tL^ic or part^tL^c? CFuIl-timc means that you were AXtay from honte about 40 hours per veck>) 

3. i-i^^i of youTT Jo^. ^ * ^ . 

4. l/hat ^klLxd. cf" ciii,>(l eare «v^re you ablt.^ to arraii^e for your baby In that tnonth7 

^5. I'^ay thts cUiLd care In y**ur ho:ne, or i;ot? ^ ^ ^; 

Vh^EV ccT.^pl^ci:, pl*s?i5e rot:ui-;i tlits fofo to iu the unclosed e:ivelopo. , ► 



:)*^Ci;;,iher 



JanurtW 



: Your ibaby va^; boi/n thTs noiith^ ^■ 
1, 0.1^ you vo^Iror ^^o to ^school? 
Vt2s 


Vour bat?y uas about L cionth old. 
ll *Jid you i:jrh or go'to vcUooH 
Yes . = ■ 


Your b;^by was about 2 lAonths old* 
l. Oid yuu*work Or i;o to scl\ool7 

Yes . lio 




Zz yesv plcr.r<t check the f ol Itiuln^ji 
\ t 




If yect plcnE:e chi:ch cnc follo-^ln^ 




It yovp pLtjase, ehock the following; 










2. ^■clrt-LL^^e or full-tint; 




*-j .e oi" ' jolj „ ^ 




jj , /^;ti\<i Oi- j jb ■ ' 


r*ocic p* job 














V. IVpe o£-^ child c;ire uycd-i * . 
Sittor .<t^l^^tive . . ^ 




I'l. I'yp^ j:>f,cljild care o^cd; 




V. type of ciiLld ccire used: 
JitLor . itelative 




j.iy C.Tre" Cencc^ ^ 




Jav C'OCc Conner ^ j 




]}ay C:ire Center 








Ij.K^^ll Crouv Uare — 








5. Locatio:! Of child ci,rc: 

lion^ Out ot hoitie 




1^. LocsitioU of chil^J c*4re; 
" In hane.- Out of 'liio:ne 




j« Location of clHUJ care: 
In U<yvnti Ciut. of hotac 








4 





Fcbroary 



^;ireh 



Aor i L 



s . 

Your !<iil>y was about i months old.* 

1.. Ulil youv worlt or" ^jo to schoqlT 

Yes ^ Wo 

If ycsp plra.'jc cheek the followitig: 



Vot;r ba,>y t.as cboo^ 3 n^>ntUs"6l4. 
1. i)Ld yoo vt^rk or to school?' 

Yes* 4^0 ■ \ 

If yes, ploase check the toUowin^*: 



2. Tjrt-ti. 



or full-tlno 



.:a.^o if job 



A. Typo 

Sitter 

D.'\y C;jrc ,Cer,ter 
i;r\.ill c;rou:) Core 



child care used: 
itclativC 



5* Ifbc^tio:t of chila caj^': - 
Isx hojie Ovt of hc=e 



YouV baby ;mv ^jjut :^ontUis ^old , 
1, Uid you vorH or ^^o to sci\ool7 

Yes f i\o 

If y-cKp pitiable' <;Ueck tUo. follLawIt^ 



1 Csi*t- 1 1 



rull-tiv>:t^ 



job 



X 



i. Ty^^ child care lued: 

Jilttti: ^ itciative 

Jcy Cai'e Cct^ter ■ , 

j^hirill iirouf^ Core 



5. loco;:ion 6; child caro : / 
Ii: ho.'^e Cut of home £ 



t 



l;;^vL-ti.'ic 



or t*jll-cl\is 



3^. iia:.:e of joh 



\. Type. *of clilld c^ivc ufecdx 
Jitter Kela^lvc 
Day Csire C^jntci" 



J. LocaLion or c.:i;.a euro: 
In hornc . Oat of ho^^ae 



CALl&MDAR FOUH 



M4Y 



Jufic 



ink 



tVur b.lby vjfjs 4ibouf6 noaths old. 
1. Did you work or %o to scbool? 

Vca . no . 

If yes, vtcisc chccH the follovilnj^: 



iMrc-tiiTit; 



3, 3*3h 



Ht, TjT^ of chlM care used; 
Sitter UclativG 



LMy C:ire Center _ 
Ci'.-all Croup Care 



In hc:ne ■ Q.i;t of Iione^ 



ths old, 
school? 



Your baby uas about 
I . Md y6u work or 

Yes No 

If yes, plcji^t: check thq following;: 



t 7 mort 
SO to\ 



2. rart-Li:jtj 



or £uH-Lir:lc 



Vyp^ of chilU c-arc ufeetli 

ifitccr iiclative _ 

)iiy C^rc Cf^:ttcr 

l^all <iroup Care 



3* L6catLo» of child carci 
la hoMc . .©Lit of home 



Your bnby was about 8 months old'. 
1. Did you work or go* (:o' scJioolT 

Yes Wo 

If yc?( please check the* following ; 



2. r.-trt-ti;iic' 



t>r f nil- 1 Ijne ' 



3* ih'iino of Job 



it. "fyiJCi of chiltJ care used: 

iittcr Kclativii _ 

D.iy CtTru Center 

^;iall Orovip CatR. 



5. Locit'ioii of child care: 
In home Out of home 



Vour bAby was about u.-^nths old, 
I, Did you vork or £0 to school? 

I£ y^Sf please check the followLnij: 



Tart- time 



or CiilL-tlroc 



3. A^ne of job 



3 



T)p^ child Ciirc ucctJ : 

Wtcec Kclacive _ 

piy Cart: C*?r^ter 

^iA 1 1 Croup Care 



p.- Lo£4li.o:i of child care: 
In hot;ie_ Out of ho:z^ 



Your" baby wtis about 10 notiths old. 
Did you l1^ork or ;jo to school? , 
• Yes' „ t;a , - ' 
If ytrs, pleai^e chexk-^ th^r f ollowinu^' 



l*art*tii=c 



or full-time 



2i.Ve or joj;> 



\. *Jyp^ child" tj^co u^cd : 
:;±ttjcr '\ Relative _ 

Jay Care- Colter . 
^wall Croup,. Cure _ _ 



Loc:ition o£ child c^rc: 

Jn honie J Out of hor:;c 



Y^^iir baby was obout. 11 months old. 
1. yDid you work or go to school? 

V. ' ■ ■■ 



Ko 



y^3t pleastt check the followttjg; 



2 . 


Tarvt-cinS or full-tine 




^ 


J. 


iI.*;:nL'\o t J ob - _ 0^ 







Jitter 
Jay-Care Cd^ter _ 
inall Group>,Ca.r<: 



Uttl^itlve 



5: Location d^. child care; 
laiionje \ but of ho=:c 



t 




. . ; Appendix D 
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Re^stM t§_Ch 0 p t e r 
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, TABLE 19 

Demographic Variableis with Factor Analyses I, ^11, III 



Sex Birth MariJtal 

of I ^^Order Status 



Race 



DEHOGi^HIC 
Rearing 
Plans- 



VARIABLES 

S.E.S. 

Total 



Age 



# Mos. 
biarried 



# of ' ^re*g» 
Sibs f leaned 



FACTOR ANALYSIS I 



Parental Involvement 



PerlTiatally 
Interest in Mat* Role 


r>09 
-.05 


-.06 
-.02 


-.59** 

> 

-.01 


-.30** 
-.06 

it 


-.11 ' 
-.19* 


-.52f** 

-\ .09 


.45**' 
-.20** 


'. 31** 
-.10 


Confidence in Child 
; Care ^Skills 


.00- 


.36** 






' .15* 


. 15* ; 


-.04 


-.03 - 


Energy Investment 


-.1?' 


.04 


-.04 


-.14 


\ .01 


-.18* 


. . .10 


'.08 


Independence ; Int * CMt * 




.04 


.01 


-.09 


.27** 


.01. 


.19* 


• .12 


Inf» Centered Interact • 


.08 " 


-.11 


-.06 


-.12 


.02 


-a4 


-.05 


.05 


Child' Centered Orfenu- 
tloii to Envlroment 


.'.04 


-.06 


-.06 


-.13 ; . 


- . 24** , 




.07 

/ 





FACTOR ANAITySIS. II ' 
Positive M-I Interact • 
Accent* of I & Mat. Role 



.02 -.00 



.03 • .IS*' 



.,22** 
.09 



■.23** 
,22** 



-.12 
.10 



-.23** 
.08 



.28** 
.02 



.15* 
.06 



.32** 
.18* 

.02 * 

.03 
-,05 
-.02 

-.13 



.15* 



.03 
.22** 

-.13 
.08 
-.16*-^ 

.03 



.•21** 




Birth 
Order 



Marital 
Status 



I DHMOGHAPHIC ^iAHUDl^S 
, \ -:, Rearing 'S.E.S. 
Tlac^ . /plans total 



\ 



M's 
Age 



# Ho8, 
Married 



& -of 
Sibs 



' Preg, 
Plannsd 



M's Belief -inltler Own 

. IKiyeplace^bnl jty ' - •IS 

Sensitivity &|eoopCira- - 

tion In F<iedlng ' - •OS 



yi>epefi3ency;^Extv Control -•OS 

/ k's Ferceptloril of ' 
as Cuddly ^ ' 



.0, 



Preference ^^Perceptlon 
L y^S' Actiye 



.12 
.02 



'M*8 Perception of Her Role 
Uninfluenced by Infant 1 ,-^06 

^ ' - " ' — ^ \ 1- . 

FACTOR Av^LYSIS III 

Quality of Mothering 

Maternal Sep* Anxiety 

Maternal Role Investment •Ol « 

Stoicism .10 

* J* 

PX«asurabXe' Phys. Contact ^^.XO 



.-.11 . 
- u 

-.02- 
-.05 
-.11 
_ ,29** 



-.12 
-.08 
.09 

-.04 



- .'03, 

..02 
.10- 

-.as* 

-.04 

.05 ^ 



L 25**' 
-.04 \ 
.12 1 
.09., 
-.12 



.11 

-.04 
.10 

-.08 

.10 

il4 



-.23-** 

-.14 
-.12 : 

T.16* 

-.06 

-.23** 



.09, 




. 20** 
-.10 

. .07 
.12 
.02 . 



-.IS* 
.29** 
.02 
-.17* 
-.20** 



-.22** 
-.09 

.09 

.05 
-.07 



-.18* 


- . 10 


.08 


4 

.11 


.08 , 


-.02 


-.02 


-.10 


-^29** 


-.22** 

\ 


-.02 

t 


-.05 


-.07 


-;go 


.07 


.02 


• .04' 


•-.07 \, 


.03 


.01 


-.02 


.04 




.06 


.17* 


r 

■ ' .18* 


■ .08 \ . 


-.02 


.11 , 




;oi 


-.03 


.D3 


: .04 . 


-.05 


.19* 


-.05 


-.11 


.03 




I .OX 

1^^ 


:o3 


.20** 


.02 



Table 19^ conti nued 



Sex 
of 1 



Birth 
Order 



Marital 
Status 



Race 



ftearing ^ S.E.S. ^ M*s ^ if Mos. # of Preg. 

Plan^ ' Total Age Married Slbs Planned 



H*s Belief in Her Owa 
Irrepl^ceabi I ity 

"Vlsua3/St Imula tioa" 



.06,, 



.10 



-\05 
-■.02 



.08 
-.25** 



.09 
-,25** 



.06 
-.24** 



.05 
-.28** 



■.15* 
.16* 



.08. 
.02 



-.02 

.08 



.03 
.05 



TABLE 20 

Work Status with Factor Analyses i, II, III 



Phase III , 



WORK STATUS 
Phase IV Phase V 



FACTOR AKALYSIS I 

\ 

Parental Jnvolvemeht . * 

' Perinatally ^03 .02 

Interest, in Mat. Role -.11 -.06 

. Conficlenca in Child ' , 

• ' Care Skills .08 » .()f4^ 

Energy InvcstoienlE^* -.Op' ' -.0.1 

v^inclepenclencc ; Int, Control .28** .22** 

Infant Ccnteretf Interact. ' -.0|f) ^ . -.03 

Child Centered Orientation 

to EnvironnKint -.14 ' -•12 



.10 
11 

.02 
.02 . 
.29** 
■.10 

■'/07 



Cumulativie Mo. 
o£ Months Worked 



.01 
■.10 

.09 
.02. 
.29** 
-.08 

',10 



FACTOR ANALYSIS II 

Positive Mother-Infant 

Interaction -.06 

Acceptaince^^ol^^Jpfatit and 

Maternal Role .12 

, M's Belief in Her Own 

Irreplaceabi 1 i+v. •;27** 

Sensitivity and Coopera- " ^ 

tion in Feeding -*14 

Dependency; Ext* Control -*22** 

M'fi" Perception of Infant 

as Cuddly -*06 , 

Preference and'Perception. 

of Infant as Active -^09 



-01 

-.AO 
-.14 

-,05 . 

-.02' 



-.04 

-.01 

-.28**' 

-.09 
-.23** 

-.13 

-.15* 



. .-.05 

-.30** 

' ^.09 
^ -.19* 

-.14 

-.10 



Table 20^ contirtued-. 



Phase III 



WQRK STATUS 
Phase IV . Phase V 



CuiQuLative No* 
of Months Worked 



M's Perceotlon of Her Role 
♦ 

Uninfluenced by Infant 



.35** 



-.30** 



-.37** 



FA CTOR AKVLYSIS III 

Quality of Mothering -.01 
Maternal Separation Anxiety .33^ 
Maternal Role Investment .03 

i " j 

StoicietQ ' - . / -.19* 

IPleasurable Physical ^ 

Contact '-.14 

M's Belief in Her Own ■ 

IrreplaceabTl i ty .02 

"Visual Stimulation;'.. ^ * -.IS ■ 



-.04 . 

.38** 
-.09 
-.16* - 

-.17* 

-.04 
-.18* 



- . 05 

.35** 
-.15* 
-*2d** 

-.18* 

-.08 
-.16* 



-.07 - 
.32** 
-.09 
- ^22**. 

r 

-.18* 

-.06 . 
-.21** 



* £ C .05 
** i < .01 



ERIC 



2i0 



- ^ TABLE 21 

Matertikal Attitude Scale vlth Demographic Variables 



Control of 
Aggressions. 



ETERNAL ATTITUDE- SC^ ts 

Appropriate Emotional * 

Reciprocity. Closeness Complexity 



Competence 



PgMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES . 
^Sex of Infant 
Birth brder. 
Marital Sftatus^^ L 
Race 

to Rearing^ Plans 
K^' S»E'»S. Total 
Mother* 6 Age 
Nicnber of Months Married 
' Number of Siblings 
' Pregnancy planned 



.04- 
-.00 

♦ * 
.40** 

.43** 
-.36** 
-.33** 
-..16* 

.18* 




.00 
-.05 

m 

.05-. 
-.06 

-.19*^ 
!.05 
.13 . 
...04' 
1 08 



.04. 

J 

'.04 
■'. 25** 
..37^^ 
-.02 
■.28*^ 

.14 
'.01 
.08' 



. -03 
-.01 

.10 

.18* . 
-.04 

.18* 
-.16* 
^.09 
-.04 

.05 



* £ < .05 
**.£ <, .01 



- • * y TABUS 22 . . . " ■ 

Bayley , Scales - Phjices III, IV, and V 
with Dei&ographl'c Variables, Work ^Status and Bay ley Scales 



J. 



Phase Ml 
MDI PD^ 



MYLEY SCALES 

Phase. IV 
MDI PDI 

\__ 



Phase V 



MDI 


PDI 


.11 


' .06 


-.04 


-.03 


- 24** 




-.11 


.01 


-.14 


.02 


.17* 


^ -.03 


.12 


. • .06 


.13 


.04 


.01 


-.05 


.13 


' -.00 • 


.00 


.03 



DEKOGSU^HIC VARIABLES 

Sex of Infant 

Birth Order 

Marital Status 
1%^ Race 

to Rearing Flans 
S^E.S, Total 
Mother's Age 
Nudber o^ Months Married 
Nuxber o£ Siblings ^ 
Pregnancy Planned * 



VORK STATUS 



Phase III 



ERIC 



.00 ^ 


.12 


.08 \ 


.18* 


-.10 


.07 


-^05 


-.'14 


.22** 




.d5 ■ 


.08 


.11 


.18* 


-.03 \^ 


.04 


^-.01 


-.03 


-.08 




.04 


.03 


• -03 , 


•i07 




-.04. 


. -^05 • 


-l05 




.01 


-.08 

■ 1* 




-.02 


-.05 


' -.03 


-.11 


'■-.02 


.08 


.12 


.02 


^.08 


-,06 


.02 


-.02 



Table 22, continued 



Phas6 III 
hm -PDI 



♦BAYLEY SCALES 
Phase ^IV 
MDI ' PDI 



Phase V 
MDI ' PDI 



Phase IV 

Phase V 

^Cuiaulatlve Ko» of 
MootKs Worked^ 

SAYLEY -SCALES * 

Phase III MDI 

Phase III PDI ^ 

Phase IV MDI 

00 -Phase IV PDI 

Phase V MDl' 

Phase V ' PDI 



4 .05 
C .01 





If 


-.00 


• 01 


.01 


• OA 


- 03 


- 13 


-.02 


-•OS 


- ^02 


- 06 




'-.10 


.01 


-•03 , 


-•00 


.01 


. 


.50** 


ft 


- f 

••,29** 


, • 

.07 


.15* 






- ' .17*' 


.27** 


.09 


.09 


.23** 


,.17* . 




.39** ' 


.28** 


.04 


• " .29** 


.-27*^v „/ 


.39** 




^ ".25** ^ 


.49** 


.07 . 


.09 ^ 


.28** 


.-25** 


• 




s 


.09 


/'.04 


.49** 


.3^** , 

4 

















• - TABLE 23 

Demographic Variables 'with Time Sampling - Phase III 



I Fuss 



IT 



I Voc. 



I Smile 



. TIME SAMPLING VARIABLES 
M Voc. ' M Smile M Look ' 



M Caress 



DEMOGKAPHIC VARLMILES 



^ Sex of Infant - * 


.00 


-.13 


•;03 


.02 


.06 


i-»05 


-»09 

• 


-.04 

4 - 


Birth Order 


4 


- .OjS 


-.03 


-•09 


-.24** 


»01 


-.03 


.05- 


Marital Status 

■ ■ 


/ .07 


.20* 


T.07 


.11 ^ 


.05 


-.07 


-.06 


-.09- 




' . - hi 


10 


- In 

♦ 


- 01 

^ t KJ Jit- 




03 * 


- 06 


— OR 


Rearing Flans 

to * 

^ S»E»S» Total 

. M Education 


• V -.07 

.02^- 
, .09-' 


.07 
.03 
.08 ■ 


.11 

1 

.07 
-.03 


> .08 
• .04 • 
- ..03 


.05 
.00 
-.02 


.00 
-.16* 
-.25** 


-.04 
-.15 
-.06 ' 


.09 
.15 
-.15 


- M Age 


.00 : 


-.11 


-.02 , 


- .^09 


-.02 


.'09 


.00 




No\ .Months Karified 


*-.06 " 


V.09 


-.05 . 


-.06 ' 


-.06 


.05 ^ 


< 

.04. 


.20* 

.02. 


No»^ of Siblings 


.00 


-.07 / 


■ -.04,\ 




-.24** 




.00. 


Preg» Planned 


.08 


-.037 


.12 


.06 • 


.02 


-,30** ' • 


,10 


-.02 


> 

, ^ .05 

<. :oi - 














■ 1 





ERIC. 



' , TABLE 24 r •> 
Dmographic Variabiles with Time Sampling - Phase IV' 



I Happy Voc. 



; TIME SAMPLING TfARIABl 

I a-nlle I Keg. VoC. ■ M Pos. Voc. . M Voc. 



M Keg. Voc. 



I Held 
By M 



DEMOGRAPHIC V^RIABUES 
Sex of^ Irt^nt • ' 
'.Birth Order 
Marital Status 

Rearing JIIbsxs 
to \ . 

Jn^S»E»S» Total 

r cv ■ 

. M Education 
M Age 

No." Months , Married 

No.* of S£bling$ 

. Preg. Planned 

.05 
< . 01 _ 



.05, 

-.06 

.0'2. 
..17* 
..2d* 

.01 
..02 . 
■.19*. 
0 




;04 

■.06 
..17* 
-.04' 
-.06 ' 
.03 

,0 . 
.01 
..'07 
..03 



-.18^ 

' ,05 
-.09 
-.14- 
.01 
' '-.08 
- .04 
.17* 
.18* 
.04 
-.02. 



-.04 
-..14 
-.19* 
-.14 
--.03. 

■r.23** 

-.25** 
.03 
.02. 

-.14 ■ 

f 

-.16* 



-.04 . 

.15 
-.05 ' 

.08 
-.07' 

-ro5 

.01 
.20* 
.24** 
.20* ' 
0 



-.06 
-.01 

.11 

t 

.12 

.--.-or 

, .06 
.09 

-:i3 

-.09 
-.02 
-.04 



.14 

.02 
■ .32** 

.AO**---- 

.20* 

.33** • 

.32** 
. -.27** 
-.25** 

.02 

.16* 



' TABLE 25 

significant Correlations of Observatlon*Based* Variables 
Phase III with Time Sampling Behaviors Phases III and IV 



Observation Variables 



Phase 3 Xlm^^ Sapling 



Phase 4 Time Sampling 



CO 



ilother's Delight In 3aby 



Mother *s Acceptance of 3aby 



Excellence as an Infprinant 



Interventions to Baby*s Rhythms 



Amount, of,* Food zxA Ei^ of Feeding 



Regard for Baby*6 Food Preference 




M voc» to I ■ ^ 
M smile to I * 
M touch ;i*s cheek s 
M caress 

M caress 



ERLC 



.26** 


M Voc» 


.19* 


M smiles 


.18* . 


. M caress 


-.17* 


1 cries 


-.17* 


Supine - * 


.16*, 


M ^cancs^s 


.18* ' 


M moves I' 




■ I cries 


-."25** 


I startle . ^ 


' .27** 


Sfl srnlles 


r,16* 


I, fusses ' 


.25** 


M looks at I 


-.17* 


M touches I^ mouth 







.36** H' positive voc. 
.20* M holds I 



.28** 
. 18 
.20* 
.17* 

,22** 
.36** 
.21** 



.19* 
.17* 
-.19* 
- . 18* 



- , 23** 



->i6* 
-.18* 



M positive voc. - 
M fthange I {>o^ltion 
M wipes X face 
M- holds I ■ 

Am thrusts 

M positive vocv 

M holds I 



I smiles 

M changes I position 
M wipes I face 
M holds I 

I positive voc. 

1 

1 Spits 

M wipes I face 



Table 25^ continued 

o 



Observation Variables 

-)— — ■ — — 



Phase 3 Time Sa-npllng 



Phase 4.Tlme :;S^pIing 



SynchronizaCion ot, Race Co B's Pace 



M smiles 
,24** ' M looks ac I 
,21** M caress 



Iniciaclons of^lnceractions 



DO 



Am^unc of Phyelcab ConCact 



Quallcy "bf Physical Concoct *^ 



MoCher/fi Response Co Baby*d Cry 



Amounc oi Vfeual Concact 



s 



Amounc of Aud* and Voc* Concacc 



.IS^s; ft voc. \^ / 

.20* • M looks at I * 
.17* M paCs I ' ' 
. 17* M caress 

.17* * M moves I 

.22** . .1 attached; tio suck' 
.1-7*' M cares a 



..20* 
.19* 
■.22* 



.27** 
-.17* 

* i26*j' 
.19* ' 

.;6* 



I attached 
caress ^ 

Up 



M positive voc» - 
Facili;:aCe vis a vis 

M voc» • ■ 

M smiles: 

M pats * 

M ^^are^ses * ^ 



»33** \ M vac; 

.21** H smiles. 

.20* M looks 

• 15* I sleeps. 



\31*ia^^ - M positive voc. 
-.20* ' M chan^65 I positiori- 
-.19* > M holds 1 . * 



. 19* L^g Chrusts ^ 

.201*^ M posit^ive voc.^ . 

.16* ^ holds /I y . ' 

.20* " Leg Chrbsts 

29^* M positive voc. " 

,17* M changes I posltlML ^ 

.21** M holds I t \ . 

18* ^ .M changes B ^^^S * ? 

22** M wipes face - , 

17* 1 burps . ■ 

27** positive j^oc^. 

26** M holds I 



-.17*' / I spits 
.31** M holds I 
.17* facilitate vis a^vis 



_^ _ Yabi§ _25, continued ■ . ; - " . • 

' - . > — ^ ' ' — ^ — , ' ^ ' ' — — ~ ' 

.Observation' Vatiables ,^ Phase 3 Time Samplliig ^ . Pha^e ^ Time, Sampling 



Frequency of Play Interaction 






/ - .35** 


M positive 


voc/ ' 


— f * 




\^ottle pr'opped 


■-.17* ■ 


H holds I 








u , ■ 


, .20* *" 


Facilitate 


vis a vis 


Appropriateness of Play Interaction 


. 24**. 


M «vdbs 


r . 20* 


^ ^pits up 


* 




.18* 


H smiles 


-.26** 


Uurps 






- .17* 


M looks 


; .28** 


positive 


voc* 






H caress 


. .17* 


M voc» 






.20* 


M moves I 


-.27** 


H holds I . 






■ -.1.8* 


>aik 









f. 



4^ 



o 



TAHLE 26 



significant Correlations of Obseryation*Based Variables 
Phase ^IV vith Time Sampling -Behaviors Phases III and IV* 



Observation Variables 



Phase 3 Time Sampling 



Phase A ^Time Samp-ling^ 



to 



Mother's Delight in Baby 



Synchronization o£ Rate to Baby's Face 



Initiations of Interactions ' 



Amount alE physical- Contact 
Quality pf Physical Contact 

/' . ' ■ 

■ y Anoufit of Visual Contact 



'.27** - 


M 


VOCE . 


.16* 


-22** ' 


H 


moves I . y 


• 3]^** 








* , 18* 


.28** 


M 


nioy^s I 


- . 34** 


.18* 


I 


fuss 


-.17* 








-.25** 








*.17*^ 








-.32'^ 


♦ zz ^ *^ 


I 


gag/spit up 






•M 


moves I 


.28** 








■ '-.17* 








-.17* - 






1 


, -^22** 

♦ 


.17* 


- •! 


gag/spit up 


. 16*' 


.19* 


M 


caress 


.38** 


.20* 


Arm/l6g thrusts 


. 24** 


.16* 


M 


paCs I ' 


.17* 


.24** 


M 


caress 


.38** 


.17* 


M 


looks at I 


.19* 


.18* 


M 


caresses I 


,28^'^* 








.30** 








- . 22** 








-.16*^ 











I T)urpos§iul spit out 
M positive voc. , 
\ alert * * 



I negative voc*/ 
I cough/choke 
I burp 
I drowse 

♦ 

I fuss 

I^ happy voc. 
fi positive voc* ^ 
M wipe I face' 
T drowse ^ 
I fussy 

I smtle 

M positive vo'c; 

T happy voc. ^ 
I arm thrusts 
H positive voc. 

/ 

J, smiles 

\ watches M's' face 
*M positive voc, 
I drowse 
I held by M 



4 

i 

I 



Table 26, continued 



K — : 

Observation Variables 



Fhase 3 Time Sampling 

1 : \ 



Phase 4 time Sampling 



Amount o£ Aud» ^nd Voc. Contact ^ 



Frequency 



o£ Flay Int^eraction 



Appropriateness of Flay Interaction 

to ^ . ^ 

to ■ ' 

o 



Cbope^tibn vs* Interference 



Accessibility vs*' Ignoring & Neg* 



ERiC 



.23** M voc. to I 



-.16* 



M move .1 



16* 


.1 sleeps 


• 25** 


M vocs. 


.17* 


I gag 


as* ' 


I startles 


.22** 


M vocs to I 


.21** 


M caress 


- . 18* 


M noves I 


-.17* 


I sleeps 


.18* 


H looks at I 


.-IS* 


M caress 


-.22** 


M mtives I ■ - 


.16* 


M'voc. to I 



. 29** I happy voc. 

.21** I watches MVs face 

.50** M positive voc. 

.20* H holds I 

,21** p happy voc. 

.18* I smile, 

.23** I watch M'^ fJace ^ 

.19* I purposeful spit ^ut . 

.16* I spit out 

.40** I^^posltive^jjc. 

.27** ■ I positive voc. 

,2S** I watches H face 

.18* I purjppseful spit out \ 

^34** M positive voc. ^ 



.17* 


I watches M face 


-.17** 


I negative -voc» 


.20* 


I purposeful spit out 


-.17* 


M wipes I face 


•,24** 


I drowse 


.20* 


I smile 


4 IB* 


- 1 watch M face - 


' .17* 


I purposeful spit out 


.29** 


. H positive voc» ^ 


-.16* 


I drowse 


i 





1 

Tabl;e 26, continued 



Observation Variables 



Phase 3 Time San^llng 



Phase 4 Time Sampling 



Acceptance vs* Rejection^ 

Si 

Sensitivity to Signals 



.21** M voc. to I 

.la* M caress 

.20* M caress 

.,21** M moves I 



.18* I happy voc. 

^36** M positive voc. 

-.16* I negative voc» 

'.18* I biirp 

.24** M positive voc. 

-.19* ' I fuss 



to 

to 



*£.< .05 

**£. < *0l 



/ TABLS 27 ^ 
bjaternal Attitude Scale with Time Sampling 



phase IV 



Aggresslqn 



MATERNAL ATTITUDE SCALE 



Reciprocity 



Closeness 



Emotional 
Complexity 



Competence 



'TIKE SAMPLING VARUBLES 
I Happy Voc* 

I aaile 

I Negative Voc< 

to . 

M Positive Voc. 

to 

M Voc. 

■ f 

a Negative Voc* 



- ■ I Held by. M 
*£ ...05 ' 

**£ .01 



-.04 

.04 , 

-:ii 7 

•/ 

-.16* , 
.02, / 

.16* 



-.00 
-.02 
.04 

.1! 

.01 
.24** 



.11 

.03. 
.05 

r 

.19* 
-.04 
-.02 
-.13 



.17* 

.19"* 

.08 

.06. 

.02 
-.09 
..25** 



-.01 

.09 



.03 

/ 

..03 



-.09 

^ v. ■ 

-.10 



ERIC 



^ 

i 


A ■ 


1 






TABLE 28 ' 

* 








Correlations Between Same f nterview-Based Variables 
Measured at Phases 1, II), and IV 




- VARIABLE 


. Phase 1 - 1 1 1 

rVirrfi 1 a + i ons^" 


Phase 1 - IV 
Correlations 


phase 1 1 1 - tV^ 
Correlations- 


Attitude to Non-Mat* Care 






■ -* .32** 


••Drive LeveC Chi Id 

< 








, Nurturance , " 


*37** 




.53** 


Autonorny vs* Control 


*38^ 




* 


Conf * Jn Mat* Ski 1 Is 


.31** ^ 




1 . 


Maternal Investfusnt 


.39** 


^ *37** ^ ^ 
*29** 

.56** ■ 


.40** " 


Positive Attitude tp'Mat*, Rote 
Career Orientation" 




."46** 
■ ' ■ .54** 


^ Proneness to Di sorpanj zation ^ 
Under Stress - 






^,31** 


Oeigr* I Enjoys Phys* Contact 


*# * 




.24** * ■ 


peg* 1. £n joys Social Contact 






-.00' 


Oeq. y^at* Interest in Social 
Tti-feraction with Infant 




It K J* 


.30** 


o ' " ■ 

ERIC- 


* 

/ 

3 


-* 


* 



Table 28, continued * ■ 



Phase t - tM ^Phase I - IV . Phase Ml - tV 

VARIABLE Correlations - ^ ' ' ' Correlations Correlations 

- - ■ ' . ■ ' 

Oeg. I Enjoys Visual Stim. ** ^ ** ■- .03 

Oeg. J Seen rn a. Positive . ,* - . ■ 

Sense ** . . .37** 

"Deg. M Feels lis Positively 

Attached to Her ■ [' , . .20** 

Effects of I .Characteristics ' ' 

on Mat. Role - ' . ** .. ** ■ . .06 

^ f ^ * 

Separation Stress ** ** . , .. .37** 

Perc. of I Distress*al Sep. ** ' ** , '. , ' .41** 

, ■ ' ■■ I- ■ ' 

Satisfdction with Father ■ , , ' 

-.Involvement " ' . ** ^ ** .33** 



• £ Cos 

** 2 ^'Oi 



* This variable judged inappropriate for'8 month visit. 
** This variable Judged inappropriate for hospital visit. 



ERIC 



TABLE 29 . . : 

Correlations Between Same Cbservaclon-Baeed Variables 
Measured at Phase III and Phase IV 



VARIABLE ^_ * 

jams : ^ , CORRELATION 



Mother's Delight In Infant =,48** 

Mother'vs A'cceptance of Infants. v *35** 

Mother's Synchronization o£ Rate' 

of. Feeding to Baby's Pace ' ' ^ ,19* 

Appropriateness of Mother^a * ' ^ . 

Initiations of Interactions ^30** 

Amount of Physical Contact . ,32** 

* ■■ ' , 

Quality of Physical Contact- ,39** 

Amount of Visual Contact . v ' .36** 



* £ ^ .05 

** £ ^ ,01 



m£llC0R]t£lATlC»5 07 fACTOR ANALYSES fHASCS ^^W' 




Factor Anilv$lw Fh<sc 111 
3^5 



Factor Ati*lv*l$__fh**€ IV 
2 3^5 



Fattor A:»lv>l* Fhnsc I 

2) lntctc«t in Kit. R^lc 

3) Conf. in ChlU C«rc £Llll« 
^4) Energy Iri^cuCs^ot 

5) Indepct^oftcc; Int. Control 

6) lti£. Ccntcrc4 Intcrtftl'on 

7) Child Ccnrcrcd Orlcncitlon 



•36** 


-^•03 


*.07 


. -.05 


-•13 


•w 


-^.01 


-<os 


.21** 


.06 


■ .04 


*.J5 


,12 


-.11 


.24 


.2$** 


-•01 


.35** 


-•09 


.13 


• ir 


-.07 


.09 


.12 


*.3B** 


.16* 


'-.OS 


.02 


•06 


*.02 




.32*^ 


•01 


V.03 


.03 


-;ii 




• 11 


-.Q4' 


*,03 


.1^ . 


.05 


.05 


*.09 


-.at 


.07 


-.21** 




.02 


.05 


-•13 


(•.12 


.02 


.04 


.06 


'.15 


*.n 


.02 


r.i2 


•05 


•0» , 


.11 




•06 


-•26** 


-•12 


-.07 


-•12 


.10 


.09 


.01 


-•00 


-".30** 


.03 


-.09 


.20** 


.00 


.13 


.13 . 


.01 . 


- .15 


•04 


-•01 


•25** 


.04 


,13 


.00 


.07 


.10 


•09 


• 20** 


-•02 


-.03 


^^•22** 


-•^ 


•00 


^ At 


• 02 , 


.29** 


*.09 


-.06 


.01 


*.09 


*.0i 


•02 



rictor AnJivtti llj 

1) Foiitlvc >^ lnt«r«ctlon 

2) Accept, of Inf. 6 Kat. RoU 

3) h ] Belief - IrrcpUcjibility 
6) S&ns, 6 coop, if- Feeding 

5) ^^c7id€T\cyl Ext. Control 

6) FcTr.. i>f, laf. la Cuddly 

7) FTGf.,4 Fcre^ i^f . is Active 
6) H*» Pcre. Aole * Uniaf2^oc«i 



fjccor AnaWiii Fhaitc IV 

1) Quality of ygthcrir.^ 

2) >Lat. ^p. Anxiety 

- 3) ^^t. ft^lA lavesCAcnt 

6) £tnlels3 

5} ?lc««urabl# ?hy«ic«l Co(iC4et 

6} n*« B«llcf - lrr«ptAC«blU^ 

7} *^i«UAl StfOUlAtiOQ** 




1 



.4e** 


-^.11 « 


.10 


-.05 


.23** 


1 

-•03 


.10 


*.02 


.02 


.39** 


• 22** 


^.06 


*.ll 


•fd 


•04 


*.40** 


,03 


.04 


.04 


»25** 




,20** 


*.0l* 


-•25** 


.16* 


-•16* 


.10 


-.07 


*.07 ■ 


-.07-'' 


.05 


-.05 


• 27**' 


•00 - 


-.15 


.oe 


-.06 


.13 


•05 


' ^06 


-.03 


• 05 


•03 . 


-.03 . 


-.02 


-•06 


-•02 


-^•00 


.20** 


-•u 




•OS 


• 1$*» 


,21** 


•09 


•C9 



*E ^ .05 
**£ < .01 



TABLE 31 

\ 

Time Sampling, Variables - Times Ill'and IV 
with Time Sampling^Variables - Tiroes III and IV 



I Voc. 



TIMS III 



I Smile 



M Voc, 



M, anile 



I Voc. 



TIMS ■ IV 
I Snile 



M Voc 



TIH5 III 

Infant Voc. 
. Infant Saile 
Mother Voc. 
?^ Mother Smile 

to 

'tI>2_IV . '' ' 
Infant Voc. ' 
Infant Smile 
Mother Vofc. 



y .37** 

.15 
.17* ' 



-.09 
-.03 
-.03 



.12 
.40** 



-.09 
-.Oft 
.09 



.54** 



.05 



\ 



\ 



.04 

\27**'^ 



1' 



-.09 
'-.03 
.14 



.12 
.20* 



.08 



Time Sampling Vjariablcs - Times III and 
with Factor Analyses I, II and 111 



IV 



, TIME III" .*■ - ' 

I ' I M M . T ^ , I I I 

Voc, Smile Vqc, Smile Fuss Cry Voc. ' Smile 



TIME. IV 
I-Neg. M Pos. - M Neg, 
Voc , Voc , Voc , 



FACTOR ANALYSIS I 

, Parental involvement 

perinatally -,04 ,00 ,10 

Interest In mat* role »00 . »17* 

Confidence in child 
care skills 

Energy investment 

OS 

Independence ; Int • 
^ control ' 

Infant-centered 
interaction 

Child-centered 
orientation env» . -•09 -•ll •OS 



-,01 .04 ■ ^ -.02 

.01 ^ ,23** -.07^ 

-.02 .23** -.09 

.08 >.03 ^.05" 



.01 



-.03 
.08 

.07 



.03 



.15 -.07 



-.12 
.00 

-.03 



.03 -.08 



.07 ■ .04 



.07 
-.08 

.01 
.18* 

.14 

-.01 

.07 



.19* 
.02 

1-.08 
.05 

-.13 ■ 

.03 

-.10 



.08 
.02 

-.08 
-.22**' 

..02 
.07 



:oi 



.08 
.06 

■.04 
.00 

-.10 

r.06 

-^.08 



.•31** 
.15 

.08 
.13 . 

■.07 

.05 

.01 



.00 
.05 

.19* 
•^.11 

• -.01 

.05 

-.06 



FACTOR ANALYSIS II ■ 

Positive Mother- 
infant interaction 



.04 .04 



. 29** . 15 



.01 



-.07 



.-07' -'.01 



/ 

,12 



.37** 



-.05 



ij Tab 1 6-32, continued 



> 


I < 

VOC 4 

*• 


I . 

5ml Xe 


TIME 
M 
Voo. 


III 

M 

Smile 


I" 

. Fuss 


I 

Cry 


I 

, voc. 


I 

Smile 


TIME IV 
\, Neg. 
Voc . 


M Fo8. 
Voc . 


M Neg. , . 

A 

Voc . 

( ' ' ■ 


% Acceptance of I ^ 
& mat ., role 


-.05 


.03 


-.06 


.02 


-.10 . 


-.03 


-.lA 


-.06 ' 


' -.07 


-.03 . 


* . / 


H*B belief in Her dwn 

Irrfepiaceabi 1 ity 


-.li 


-.05 


.00 


.00 


-.06 


-.20* 


.01 


- .18* 


.03 


. • 


' ^ .06 


T ^ Sensitivity & coopera^ 
tion in feeding 


.02, 


-.04 / 


-.07 


.18* 


- . IS * 


-.01 

• 


-;i9* 


-.01 


-.07 


-.09 ' 


-.06 . 


* 

Dependency.; Ext . 
control 


.08 


, -.02 


-.06 


-.05 


.00 


-.16* 


-.02' 


-.20* 


-.03 


-.or 


■ .11 


' M's percepdLotf of I 
to" ' as,cuddly"^\ 

Fret. 6 perc. or I 
as active 


-.04 
.06 


-.09 • 
-.07 


.02 ■ 
.08 


• - .09 


4 

.14 
-.09 


^.02 
. .02 


.03 


-.01- . 
' ^.02 ■ , 
■ .Q8 , 


.-.'06 
• .01 


.09 
^,08 


-.ir ■ 

•f - i'- 

^ -.02 . ^ 


M's perception of her 
role uninfluenced, by I 


r.l5 


-.09 


-.10 


^- .'17* 


.02 

V 


.05 


-.05 


A 4 

.01 




-.06 


FACTOR ANALYSIS III 












t, 










♦ * 


Quality o^ mothering ( 


.12 


.. ./ 


.19* 


J19* 


\ 


-.08 


.16* 


.09 


-.19* 


.29** 


-.12 . 


^^at. sep. anxiety 


.09 


-.03 


..06 


.04 


'-«0l 


.09 


.14 ■ 


.-.04 


--.05- 


-.02 


. ^ -.04 


/ .Mat. rple investment 


-.Oi 


.oo" 

• 


.04 


-.12 


-.01 


.02 ■ 


.02 


.1^ 


J 


.07- 


' ^ - »04 



Table 32* continued 



TIME III 

» I I .' . M / . I I I I 

' Voc. Shilie Voc. Siaile Fuss Cry . Voc. Smile 



TIME IV 

I Neg<r M Fos. 
Voc, Voc. 



1 

.00. -.07 

.10 -.01 



-.02 .08 
.06 -.04' 



M Meg.'< 
Voc. 



SC'olclsa 

pleasurable physical- 
contact • 

M's belief In her own 

. Irreplaceabi I i fy 

"Visual stimulaclon'* 



-.15 
.04 

>07 
.09. 



-.04^ -.23** -.03 -.21** 700 

^^.02 .12 -.05 ' .14 .05 

.08 .13 ~ -.08 -.02 .23**. 

.11 -.06 -.08 . .15 .14 



-.13 



-.14 



-.10 



.32** 



.03 -.02 
,08 .22** 



-.03 

.08 
"-.03. 



to 

CO 

o 



*2 C.05 
**p ^ .01 



XASiLE 33 , . , 

Maternal Attitude Scale with Factor Analysejs 1^ 11^ III 



Coatrol of 
Aggressions 



MATERNAL ATTITUDE SCAtE 

Appropriate * Emotional 
Reciprocity Closeness . ^ Complexity . 



Competence 

7f~ 




rACTOR A^LYSIS I 

Parental Involvement 
V- Perlnatally 

' Interest In Maternal Rol< 

Confidence In Child Care Skills 

1^ Energy Inveatihent ^ 

}m.& Independence; Int< Control 

Infant /^entered Interaction 

4 

Child Centered Orientation' 
to Environment 

FACTOR AKALYSIS II 

Positive Maternal^ Infant 
Injteractton 

c? ^ 
J - Accejptance of Infant ^ Maternal 

Role w 



-.31**^. 


. -.46** 


.21** 




.25** 


-.14 


.10 


S.16* 


. - .04 




-.10, 


.13 


.12 , 


-.03 


■ -;00 




-.18* 


.02 


-.11 


-.02 


.06 ' 




. .^10 • 


-.19* 


^ .08 ' 


.04 > ' 


-.04 . 




.07 . . ■ 


^-.or 


-.06 


•A3 ' 


.06 . 




iOl A - 


.06 


-.06 


-.17* * 


.28** 

> 




\.03 


^' 12 


-.21** 


-".28** 


.11 




,10 . 


-.02 



.16* 



-.08 



\ - >.01 



-.17* 



..31** 



Table 33, continued 



Control of 
Aggressions 



m'ERNAL ATTITUDE SCALE - * \ 
Appropriate * Emotional \ 
Reciprocity. Closeness Ot^mple^ty Coi^^tence 



K's Belief in 

Irreplaceab 



Her p^m 



Sensitivity and Cooperation 
in Feeding i ' 

Dependency; Ext. Control 

K's Perception .of Infant 
■ as Cud^y ^' , 

y 

Preference and Perception of 
Infant as Active 
to ■ . " . 

CO K* 3' Perception of Her Role 
'•^ Uninfluenced by Infant 



.22** ^ 

.09 
,24** 

.19* ^ 

.06 ^. 

.09 



-.01 

-.12 
-.03 

-.22** 

.05 



-.02 



,05 
-.10 



.03 



,03 



-,10. 



-,06 

-,07, 
-,22** 

-',03^ 

,01 

^ 

-,17* 



%10 

, ,05 
,20** 

* ,06^ 

I 

-.07 
-,0i 



FACTOR ANALYSIS XII 

^^^^^ ^ ^ 

Quality of Mothering 
Maternal Separation Anxiety 
Hacernal Role Investment 
Stoicism 

Pleasurable Physical Contact' 



ERIC 



.18* 

;i5* 

.02 
.08 



-.30** 
,09 ■ 

,01 , 
.03 



'.19* 
,07 
,02 

-:05 

,02 



.18* 

.11 

-,02 
■.05 . 
■.04 



\ 



-,o? 

-,13 ■ 
, . ,19* 

,12 ■ 



Table 33, continued 



* £ < .05 
** i£ < .01 



t>0, 

00 



Control of 
Aggressions 



MATERMAL ATTITUDE SCALE 

Appropriate Emotional 
Reciprocity Closeness. Coo^lexlty 



Competence 



M's Belief In Her Own 

Irreplaceabi I i ly 

"Visual Stimulation" 



.16* 
.23** 



.11 

■.17* 



-.12 
.04 



i,ll 
.11 



,01 
■.06 



TABLE 3^^ 
BayXey - Phase III, IV, and V 
with Time Sampling - Phase III 



< 



PHASE III 
MOI - EDI 



PHASE IV 
MDI PDI 



PHASE V 
MDI PDI 



Tim SAMPLINa VARIABLES 
I Voc. 

' I Smile ■ 



M Voc. 

INS 

CO, * 

rf*'- M 'Smile 



■.09 



.06 



M Look 



, -.01 



.09 



.16* 



■.12 
.00 
.07 
Ait* 



.08 
' .05 

il3 
-.02 
• .07 



■-10 
■.01 
■.08 
.03 
.09 



-.03 



-.06 



.14 



" -.01 



.00 



■.08 



■.05 



.02 



.05 



.11 



J 



M Caress 



I Fuss 



.13, 

■.U 



.12 

■.05 



.12 



■.11 



-.03 



-.09 



^06 
-.06 



-.09 
-.15 



I Cry 

*£ <°.05 
**£ < .01 

ERIC 



.09 



■.06 



.00 



.03 



.04 



.02 



TABLE 35 
Bayley - Phases HI*, IV, and V 
vith Time Sampling - Phase IV 



^SE III 

MDI^ ' PDI 



PHASE IV 
, MDI PDI 

1- ' ^ 



PHASE V 
MDI ' PDI 



mtE SAMPLING VARIABLES 
I Happy Voc, 

I Smile ^ 

CO I negative Voc. 

wt' ' ' , 

M Positive Voc. 
M *c. 

■M Negatlve/Voc.' _^ 
I Held by Mother 



.04 
-.01 
.01 
.16* 
-.15 
, .06 
-.02 



.05, 
-.02 
.02 
.14 
.00 
.0^ 

* 

-.03 



*£ C .05 
**£ < .01 



.26** 

.14 
-.05 . 

.21** 
-.09 
-.11 
-.04 



.04 
.06 
-.01 
.03 
-.01 

r.io 

-.09 

0 



.09 

f • 

-.01 
. - .09 

.18* 
•-.03 

-.12 

-.09 



-.07 
-.04 
.00 

-.05 ; 

-.09 
-.07 



TABLE 36 , 

Corre;iatlon Coefficients Between the Stranger Approach Progression, 
Brief Separatlorv, Strange Situation Behavior Instrument and 
Selected *Infant Behaviors Time Sampled at 3 and 8 Monttys of Age ^ 



Feeding 
Behavior- 
Scores 



SIR. APP, 
PROC. 



imiEF SEPARATION 
No Moment* 
Concern Concern ^ Frets 



Activated 



Cry 
Ep. 4 



SSBI ^ 

Cry 
ep. 6 



Cry 
Ep. 7 



Time Sampling 3 

T 

Fuss 

s 

to cry 

* CO . . . 

Time Sampling 4 ' 
Negative Voc. 

Fuss 



.01 
.11 



.16* 
.14 



■.08 



■.04 



-.04 



-.09 



-.06' 



-.04 



-..12 
-.10 



. 16* 
.03 



.17* 
.21** 



.02 



.06 



.03 

( 

.05 



■.09 
.01 



' . 17* 
.05 



'..03 
.12 



. ".11 



-^.02 



-.05 



.16* 
^03 



*2, f .05 
**2.Z..01 



V- 



ERIC 



TA&LE 37 

Correlation "Coefficienta BetwecnN^e SSBI and the Stranger Approach 
Progression and the^rief Separation 



SSBI 
Behavior 
Scores 



BRIEF SEFAR^VTIOtt 



)isode 


' -^^vtn Ann 

> STR. ArPt 


no 
Concern 


rioinenCt 
Concern 


Frets 


AccLva cea 


2 


.08 


-.03 


.02 , 


.08 


-.05 


^ 3 


*13 


-•08 


• • 12 


• Zl*^ 


A/* 


c 


♦ Z>** 


• • 10 


— • lo* 


• IQ 


* • A 


A 

o 


• 2o** 


^ 1 A 

• • 10 


- • 1/* 




• U 


2 


- -a3 


-Ml 


.00 


.15* 


1 •OO 


3 




_ Aa 

• •OS 


AA 






5 


♦ lo* 


-•14 


' Ai 
- •Ol 


• 11 


Aa 
• 09 


8 




-•IS* 


• 04 


.15* 


•05 


2 


•00 


.00 


AO 

• Oo 




^ AA 
— •UD ' 


3 


AA 

-•02 


- .06 


AC 

J - .05 


AT 

-•05 


• Ij* 




•09 


-.07 ' 


-•05^ 


;29** 


-•11 


8 


-•01 


.01 


•00 - 


•00 


•00 




ii i 1 










■i 


-.01 


.10 


-.05 


-.OJ 


-.04 ' 


5 


.14 . 


-.14 , 


.06 


.06 


.04 


S 


■ f04 




A** 
• UJ 




_ AO 


4 


-.01 


-.12 


.04 


-.07 


• 17* 


6 


.01 


-.03 


-.05 


.04 


• 06 


1 


•UO ^ 


• O^ 


• AO 


.V/ 


AA 


4 


' .24** ,^ 


-•23** 


-.0» 


.19* 


• 19* 


6 


* .20** 


^•30** 


-\00 


.23** 


• 16* 


1 




- • iz 


* • l** 








• V? . 






-.06 


.00 


4 


. .08 


• -.06 


-.02 


.10 


.01 


7 


.01 


-.14 


' .08 


. .10 


-.01 


3 


vOl 


-.12 


.10 


.09 


-.04 


4 


.07 


-.09 


' .09 


.04 


-.02 


7 


-.04 


-.05 


.21** 


-.02 


.-.15 


3 


.13 


-.04 


•.06 


.19* 


-.65 


4 




-.12 : 


-.02 


.11 


.06 


7 


.12 


-.08 


— r.l5* 


.'29** 


.02 




.10 


-.02 


-.05 


.15* 


-.05 


4 


. .14 


-.06 


-.04 


.12 


.02 


7 


.04 


-.10 


-.11 - 


.26** 


.02 



Contact Maintaining 
to Mother 



l^roximity Seeking 
to Mother 



Contact Kesisting. 
to Mother 



Proximity Avoidance 
to Mother 



Search Behavior 



Cry 



Contact Maintaining 
to Stranger 



Froximity Seeking 
to ' Stranger 



Contact Resisting 
to Stranger 



Froxictity Avoidance 
- to Straitger 



*£^i^05 
•Ol 

**^The low incidence of Froximity Avoidance in this -Episode prevented appropriate statistical 
analyses^ 



TABLE 38 

Bay ley Sealea - Phases III» IV» and V 
with Factor Analyses 1» 11» 111- 



■ ; •• 


• ■ 


BAYUY 


SCALSS 






Phase 


III 


Phase 


IV 


l^se V 


MDI 

* 


PDI 


HDI 


« PDI 


MDI 


PDI 






it 


■ 




'I 




- 12 


06 ' 


- 08 


,23** 


,04, 












,02 


.02 


,02 


-.06 


,13 


.00 


,03 


,03 


,05 


-,01 






.02 


,01 


-02 


-.08 


,05 


-,19* 


-,02 


-,01 


-,08 


,07 


,02 


,12 




,04 


.15* 


,14 

> 


,02 


. ,10 


* 












.07 


<,10 


.04 


,11 


.12 


. ,01 




.20** 


" ,15* 


.01 


,22** 


,02 


.11 


Tl4 


,03 


,08 


-9* 


,07 



FACTOR AK^MYSIS I 

r 

parental Involvement 
Fbrlnatally - 



.Interest In Hsternall Role 

Confidence In Child 
Care Skills . 

Energy Investment 

Independence; Int« Control 

Infant Centered Interaction 

Child Centered Orientation 
to Environment i 



to 

CO 



FACTOR AHALVSIS II 

Positive Mother-Infant 
Interaction * 

Acceptance of Infant and 
Materfuil Role 



Table 38, continued 



1 

t ■* 


^ Phase 
MDI 


III 


. BAYUEY SCALES ^- 
Phase IV 
MDI PDI 


V 

Phase 

MDI 


V 

PDI 


M's Belief in^Her Own 
^ Irreplaceabi I ity 


.12 


.16* 


* -.02 ' 


.10 


.02 


.11 


Sensitivity and Cooperation 
in Feeding 


.12 


.08 


-.14 


.19* 


.05 


.04 


\ Dependency; Ext* C|^pntrol 


.07 


-.03, 


.07 


.06* 


-.14 


-.05 


M's Perception of Infant 
as Cuddly 

Preference and Perceptl^on of 
Infant as Active 

^ M's Perception of. Her Kolc 
Uninfluenced by Infant 


-.06 
.10 
.02 


-.03 • 
-.03 
.07 


;12 

.01 

— no 


■ .14 
.04 


.10 . 

.01 

.08 

r 


.17* 
.08 
-.05. 


FACTOR ANALYSIS III 














OuAllitv of - Mrttherintf ^ 

r ^ * 


14 




.23** 


.08 




01 

* 


Maternal Reparation Anxiety 


.02 


-.07 


.14 


-.64 

> 


-.03 


-.05 


Maternal ^ole Investment 


-.02 


.10 - 


.19* 


.02 


•04 


.09 


Stoicism ^ . 


,18* 


.09 


.06 


.07 


.01 


.06 


Pleasurable Physical Contact 


.05 


.01 


.18* , 


-.08 


-.09' 


-.20** 



Table 38, continued 



PJiase III 
MDI FDI 



SAYLEY SCALES 

Phasc^lV 
M&I ^ PDI 



Phase V 
KDI PDI 



M*d Belief In Her Own 

IrreplaceatiLi l j ty 

"Visual Stimulation" 



-.05 
.01 



.17* 
.09 



-.03 

'il9* 



.03 
.08 



■ . 10 -\ 10 

.20** .10 



* £ ;05 

** .01 



to 



* 



































tABlE "39 












CorreliBtlons Between Selected 


Factor 










Scores «» 


d the SSBI (i**l6A) * 








! 




VARIABLE KAMES 




— ^ 


55BI 




lot. In 


Sens* In 


Belief 


Belief 


Hat^ Sep^ 


Behavior 


Episode Mat* Role 


Feeding 


Xrrep* 


Xrrep. 


Amclety 


Scores - 


Ho» 


(Phase I> 






(Fhskc IV) 


(Phase XV) 


J 

Contact HAlntalnlng^ 


2 


.06 


.06 




.09 


••09 


to Mother 






.23** 


.06 ' 


♦ 20** 


**•□/ 




5 


.U 


.27** 




• 22** 


-•11 




e 


;2i** 


♦ IH 




* ♦26** 


-•21** 


Proximity Seeking 


2 


.03 


:o7 


-.02 - 


*H 


_ -^07 


to Mother 


3 


-.04 . 


.28** 


.02 


• 20** 


• #03 ' 




5 


.11 


.22** , 


.07 


*11 


••2^** 




8 " 


.01 . 


.ii 


.05 


• 17* 


-.;i8* 


Contact Reslstlog 


2 


.07 


.08 


-.05 


•00 


' -•08 


to Kother 


3 


-.17* 


.00 


-.19* 


>13 


• 10- 




5 


.19* 


.17* 


:i** 


• 12 


-•09 


• 


6 


.11 


-.04 


.09 


• 03 


^•00 


Proxlialty^Avol^laace 


2 


*** 




• 






, to Mother 


3 


.07 


-.07 


.01 


-•03 


'-•06 


■ A 


5. 


-.06 


.14 


- ".05 


• 16* 


•06 


• ♦ ^ 


8 


-.03 


-^.U4 


-.02 


-•05 




Search Behavior 


4 


.04 


.11 


.11 


• 01 


V 16* 




6 


.07 


.04 ■ 


.03 


• 04 


-;ii * 




7 


-.06 


.07 . 


-.09^ 


••02 


-•10 


Cry 


4 


.16* 


.24** 


.10 


• 27** 


-•18*^ 


6 


.04 


. .17* 


.03 


• 23** 


-•05 




7 


.13 


.18*5^? 

1 . 


.14 


• 26** 


-•12 


Contact fUlntalnlog 


3 


.04 f 


-.05 


.00 




-•05 ^ 


to Stranger 


4 


.10 


.03 


.00 


• 01 


••07 




7 


-.07 


.06 


. .02- 


• 08 


, •W* 


Proxlntity Seeking 


3 


.10 


.00 


.Oti ' 


••06' 


-•18* 


to Stranger 


4 


.08 


.09 


-.01 


^•02 


• • 16* 




7 


-.09 


.07 


-.02 


•r07 


• 12, 


Contact Resisting 




.13 


.17* 


.08 


• Itt* 


r»01 


to Stranger 


4 


.13 


.13 


.17* 


• 14 


-•16*_ 


7 


.17* 


•12 


.14 


• 15* 


••□/ 


Froxltalty Avol^lance 


3 


.16* 


.22** 




• 18*- 


-•16* 


to Stronger 


4 


.10 


.14 




•06 


-•14 




7 


.17* 


.oa 


,.08 


• 12 


• 07 



*£. i.05 

= **£.<. 01 ^ - 

***Thc low Incidence of Proximity Avoidance In this Episode prevented appropriate statlatlcal 
analyse*. 

\ 1- 
■ . V 



4 

ERiC 24 i 



r 



r. 



♦ 

^ — 




Correlations Between Selected Obcervatlon- 
Based Variables and th^ SSai <K*164) 


- -r 

t 












VARIA5IE 


NAMES 


















Appropriate 




SSBI 




Amt* Fhy. , 


, Vlsua 1 


Aud. (x Voc 


Fre<i- 


Initiation' 


Effect, Rea^ 


Behavior 


Episode 


.Convjct * 


^Contact 


Contact 


Play 


Intera'ct.^ 


to Cry 


Scores 


No* 


(Phas^ III) 


(Phase III 


> (Phnse ni> .(Ph^t^e III) 


(Phase III) 


(Pha^^e III) 


Contact Kalntainlng 






•J09 . 


• * ^ 


• 12 




• UO 


to Mot^fr 




*05 


• 10 


• Oft 


• 07 


• 07 . 


• 06 






*14 i 


• 15* 


• 19* 


M4 


• 16* 


• 16* 








• 15* 


• 20** 




• 14 


^ •U 


?roxlmlty Seeking 




' *02 


•Oft 


• 04 


• 02 A. 


-•01 


••03 : 


to Mother 


^ ^ 3 


.05 ' 


• 12 


* * > 
• 14 


.10 < ■ 


• 14 


• 06 






ai 


• 11 


• 07 


• 06 ^ 


• 03 


4l10 




I 


ao 


• 05 


• 09 


.11 " 


• 06 


- •Od 


CoQtAct Resisting 




• 07 


• 07 




•12 : 


• IJ, 


• 05 , 


^to Mother 


3 


-02 


• 00 


• 01 


• 03^ 


• 02 


• 01 






• 00 ^ 


^•02 


• 07.^ 


' •O? 


• 12 




I 




^•01 


'•04 


-•08^ 


-•05 


•01 


l^ro'xlmtty Avoidance 




t** 








J -J -J 

www 




to Mothet 




;07 


■ •OCL 


^ ^06 


• O7) 


• 02 


• 01 






, -•OA 


•02 


^•IS* 




-'•05 


-•03 






^•07 


• 06 


-•07 


-•05;:i^ 


-•02 


* -•OS 


Search. Behavior 




\oi 


• 06 


• 03 


*06^ 


•01 


• Oft 






• 02 


•orv 


' -^05 


--03; 


-•11 


-00 ) 






• 14 


• 04 


• 07 


• 07- 


• 03 


^•07 / 


Cry ^ 


* 


, .04 


• 08 


• 13 


• 03 ■ 


• UJ 


tint 






• 06 


• 07 


• 05 


• 02 ' 


-•Oft 


-•03 


- ■ - - 




• 10 


• 10 


• 14 


• 09 


-•02 


• 03 


Contact K^lntAlnlng 




• 03 " 


• 07 


• 10 


• 04 


- " 


• w 


to Stringer 




• 09 


• 03' 


'•02 




• •01 


• 01 




• 05 


-•01 


-02 


--02 


* '•U 


• •09 


l^roxlrnlty Seeking 




• 01 


• 09 


• 02 


--02 




• Uf 


to Sttii^get 




• 16* 


• 08 


• 01 


^•01 


• 03 


.07 




* 7 d 


• 10 


• 06 


• 05 


'•04 


'•00 


^ .03 

1 


Contact Restating 


3 


-•04 


-•06 


• 06 


• 04 


• 


^ \- m WO 


to Stranger 




• 03 


• 04 


• 08 


.•14 


• 09 






• 04 ^ 


•06 


• 14 


• 15* 


.05 




l^roxlmlty Avoidance 




'•01 


'•01 


• 04 . 


• 04 


•05 


• 01_^ 


to Stranger 




• 05 


• 01 




• 10 


\^06 


• 13 




• 08 


• •OO 




• 09 ^ 


• Q2 


• 07 


















-01 

***The lov Incidence 


of Proximity Avoidance In 


this Eplcc 


de prevented appropriate s 


Ditletlcal analysca^ 














j-1 





- + ^ 



SSBI 
Behavior 



Episode 



Career 
Orlentntiotv 



Career ' 
Orientation 



VARIABLE KAHES 
K Interp. 
bf I Dl6,. 
at Sep 4 



of Ca^e-^ 
giver 



.Deg, I Is 
Positively 
. Attached 













4l 0 ^ C ^ \ / 




Contact Maintalnlas 






-•10 


' -•m 


-•U 


• OS 


to Mother 






•00 




-•19* ' 


• 22** 




5 


* .02 


-•01 


-•23** 


.-•16* 


•20** ' 




8 


... V .03 ' ^ 


-•02 


-•29** 


: -•25** 


• 16* 


Proximity /*>eelcins 


2 




' .-•03 


-•23** 


-•12 


• 10* 


td Mother 


.3 




-•00 


-.15* 


- , 15* 


• 18* 




5 


-•05 


-,08 


-•08 


-•18 


• 12 


J* 


8 


- AO 


• 02 


-•24**- 


^•20** 


_ • 
•02 


Contact Eeelstlng 


2 


-•08 


• 05 


, '-•■IT* 


*,18* 


• 13 


to Mother 


3 


• 09 


•06 


-•11 


^•09 


•08 




5 


• 02 ^ 


-•03 


-•17* 


-;10 


• 05 




8 


• 16 


• 03 ' 


-•00 


• 00 


• 10 


t'roxlmlty Avoidance 


2 


*** 






**★ 


*** 


to Mother 


3 


-•01 


-•01 


-•05 


• 12 


' ^03 






-•19* 


-•02 


-•27** 


-•05 J 


f • 14 




ft 


-•14 


-,04 


• 02 


• 12 / 


-•04 


Search Behavior 


4 


* •CO 


-,03 


-•13 


-•03 


-•10 


a 


V 




05 


- 13 


. 07 


- 07 




7 


• 03 


.04 


-.05 


• 00 

J 


-.03 


Cry 1 


4 


-.08 


-.03 


-.'24** 


-.26** 


.15* 


6 


.06 " 


.05 


-.19* 


-.24** 


.09 




7 


-.02 


.03 


-.23** 


-.27** 


.16* 


Contact Maintaining' 


3 




-.14 • 


-.07 


.12 


-.06 • 


to' Stranger 

♦ 




-.OiSL^ ■ 


.02 


' -^.05 


.01 


-.02 ■ 


7 


." .12 

. *■ 


..09 


.02 , 


-.02 


^ .00. 


t^roximltj^ Seclclng 


J 


-.05 


. .-.10 


-.09 


.03 


-.06 


to Stranger 


4 


. . -.04 


-.00 


-.06 


-.08 


i-.07 




7 


.15* 


.15* 


.08 


.04 


-.08 


Contact Resisting 


3 


-:o8 


.05 


-.17* 


-.18* 


.13 


to Strangci:.^ 


4 


-.04 


-.03 


-.20** 


-.11 


.11 


7 


-.18* 


-.09 


-.18* 


-.68 


.09 

■ 


t'roxlmlty Avoidance . 


3 


-.09 


-.14 


-.13 


-.21** 


.17* 


to Stranger 


4 


-.08 


-.02 


-.14 ' 


-.05 


.05 


s 


7 


-.14 


-.11 


-.12 


-.09 


. .01 



**£, < ,01 

■***The low Incidence of Proximity Avoidance In this Episode prevented^appropriate statistical 
analysej* * t ' . 



TABLE 



83 WORKIMG MOTHERS: PAriERHS OF EMPL(^1ENT 



Baby Nof 



Individual- Months Worked During: Baby' s First 12 Months of Life 
1-2 3 4 5 \ ' e- 7 8 9 '^6 11 12 




ERIC 



24i 



Table 42, continued 



Baby No. 



Individual Months Worked During Baby's First 12 Months of Life 
1 2 3 4 5-^6^ 7 8 9 10 ' 11 12 



3076' 
~~ ' 3Q80 
308'* 
3085 
3087 
3092 

4 

3095 
V 3099 
: 3101 
, 3104 
3107 
3109 
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X 
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X 
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Table 42, continued 

: ^ ' 1 , • - 't 

* 

Individujil Months Worked During Baby's First 12 Months of Life 
Baby No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 ^ 
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Table 42^ continued 



Individual Nonths Worked 'Durlag Baby's First 12 Months of Life 
"Baby No. 1, 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 '^ 9" 10 11 12 
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TABLE ^^3 

Cell Frequencies for Analyses of Variance 
(N « 74 Non-Working Mothers) . ' 



SSX OF I^^FANT . ■ TOTALS 

Male ^ Female 



74 Kou-Working Mothers 35 39 74 



TABLE kh ^ 

<^ell Frequencies for Analyses of Variance 
(M = 83 Working Mothers)" 





t 

Onset of Care 


Part/Fiill. Time 


Type of 


Care 


LocaCion 
In Chm 
Home 


of Care 
Out of 

Home 


Sex of 


Infant 


0-3 Mos. ^ 4*6 Hos* 7-12 Mos* 


Part Time Full Time 


Individ . 


Grpup 


Male 


Fenal* 


Onset of Care 


















0-3 I;jGnthS5 




9 29 


34 


4 


12 


26 


n . 


19 


4-6 rionth-s-^ 




12 20 


26 


6 


8 


24- 


19 


13 


7-12 :t^nths ' 




=•6 . 7 ■ 


11 . ■ 


■ 2 


7 


6 


7 


6 



Part/Full Time 
Part Xime . 
Full Time 

L>T^ c of Care 

Group 



Location of Care 
In O^m Itonie , 
Out of tiooje 



ge.x of Infant , 
Male 
Fc-uale 



26 
45 



1 
11 



16 
11 



27 
0 



11 
45 



44 
12 



16 

'29, 



40 
5- 



15 

30 



11 
27 



31 
7 



12 
26 



Total/Cell 



38 



32 



13 



27 



56 



71 



12 



27 



56 



45 
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Cell Frequencies for Analyses of Variance 
' (N = 2S"Working Mothers) 



SEX OF IHFAHT 
Male Female 



28 Working Mothers 
Individual Care 
Group Care 



8 
7 



9 
4 



17 



V .11 
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Cell Frequencies for Analyses of Variance 
(N = 31 Working Mothers) ^ * 



S5X OF JMFAHT ^ 
Male Female 



TOTAiJ 



31 V!orking Mothers 
Care in Home 
Care Out of Home 



6 

8 



8 
9 



U 
17 
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T 




'!^7 ' ... ■ 





♦ ■ 


CONTACT >:\I\TAit;ii;c 

df M X 




co:rrAcr iizsistx:«;' 


rKOXMTY AVOI^LNC ^ 

E£ £ 


5£ If. 


CRV BtKAVlOlt 

Si F 




Work ScatiM 00 




-157 


.510 


-115 


.291 


.420 


-394 


2*000 


3.709 


.904 


.OOJ 


.000 




5«x of Xafant <5) 


I .017 


<fO03 


4.676 


, 1.005 


.10 


.1S5 


^ ^002 


-Oil 


S-UO 


1-977, ^ 


3.406 


.244 








110-SS9*** 




IJS.SOi***., 




14,SJ4^ 


,\ 


6-lW*** 




^7-J20*** 




7 J -544*** 


♦ 


AS 


I 3-922 


.652 


25.912 




'3.113 


4-593* < 




1.199 


.400.. 


.09flr 


2iJS0 


.163 


■ to ■ 


* ?. C •OJ 
*" p. C -01 
*** p. ^ ^COl 














/ 




b 


> 







^p£ac^ ftTJtlysed ^y culciv^clcta ceaC of alsni;ic«nc* u«lng Vllki LubdA trlCarlM; no ina vaIu* 
^:roce: df f^r Ipla^da iquala 2 for Searcli behavior. C«y Soh4vlor 
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> 

t 




Analysis of Variance Results: Attachnent iJchaviors Toward the Stranger 
(N = 83 workin^/7^fj non-voTking mothers) 

... ■ * . ■ ^ 






t 


CONTACT MAINTAINING 


.PROXIMITY SEEKING , COSIACT RESISTING 
ms F mg F 


PROXIMITY AVOIDING 
ms . F 


Work Status (W) 


1. .414 .297 

■ 


3.047 1.654 8.817 3.332 


6*553 


3.017 


Sex of Infant (S) 


1 1.554 l.*113 


1.163 .631 5.334 2.015 




2.758 


^Episode 


2 41.805*** 


18 . 706*** 19 . 380***' 




.526 


WS 


1 .407 .292 


1.672 .907 : 1.957' ^ .739 


.016 


.007 

\ 


IS3 

. m 

00 ■ 

* p. ^ .05 
** p. < .01 
*** p. i .001 




> * #1 ■ 

V 

1 






*^£plso{le analyzed by inuleivai^late test of significance , using Wilks Lembda criterion; no ms value 
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i 







9 



to 











PAOXIKlTTf AVOIDIXC 






































1 1,714 . 


,269 * 


4,551 


1.003 


,919 


1.735 


• 325 


1.268 


5.152 


1.299 


,668 


•CC5 




Sex ^ I&fft&t CS) 


* 

1 . 11.^3 


1,781 


4,071 


. ,698 


1,091 


2*059 


*040 




2»747 


' .692 


6*976 


.599 








7^,471*** 




85,532*** 




7.070*** 




3»a52* 




«»S22*** 


f. 


^46*535*** 






^ 1 , 5.773 


* *906 


.(80 


,194 


*112, 


*211 


*1«0 


•622 


•037 


•009 


24,6«1 







* p» 4 ,05 ^ V 
*** p. .001 ^ 

^pLi^ ftulyx«4 ^ ■tfltlvftrlAt* t««t ftlsnlflCA&c* utln^ Vllk* tuiiii>^ ifrtl^etloAf tu> At vaIu* 
'^:iosc^ 4£ for £pl«o4« «^uA^lft 2 £«r Se«rch B«!iAvlor« Cry S«hAvi«r ; '~ 
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TABLE .50 

Analysis of Variance Results: Atttichment Behaviors Toward the Stranger 
(N « 31 worklng/74 non-working mothers) 



SOURCE 



df 



CONTACT MAISTAIHING 
ms F 



PROXUgTY SEEKING 
IDS F 



CONTACT RESISTING 

aa X 



PROXIMITY AVOIDING 



Work Status (W) 



.037 



.023 



3.981 1.939 



12.895 4.957* 



5.166 



2.054 



Sex of Infant (S) 1^ 



^plsod« 



VS 



.018 



.011 



21.395*** 



.266 



.164' 



.001 .001 

- 13,329*** 
.097 .047 



.217 



.110 



.083 



\ 

12,870*** 



.042 



1.542 C .*13 



- .073 * 



1.820 



.724 



to 

on 

* p. < .05 

** p. .01 
*** p. < .001 



episode analyzed ^ -multivariate .test of {Significance using Wllks Lambda criterion; no ms value 
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An«ly*it^ of V*ri*fK* Haaulc*: AccacWnonc Behavior* Tward ch* Hocli*!- 



\ 



co:;T;<ct Hii:cai;:i:;<j 



n* F 



-1* ^ F 



Cn«eC of Car« (0) 


2^ 2.336 


.464^ 


6.336 


.1.49S 


.7t:l 


^ I. 107 


.203 


2.376 


6.^79 


1.603 


22.532 


1.687 


?«rc/Fui; tlcw (F) 




3.362 > 


3.223 


.759 


.637 


.y/*7 


.176 


l.IiVl 


6.CAI 


X.6C8 


30.09^ 


2.278 


-37* ot Car* <T) 




.001 


.010 


■ .0(J3 


.no 


.203 ' 


.052* 


.56C 


.0&3 


. .017 


2.331 


.170 


irccac^o:^ of Cir* (L) 


; 7-579 


1.476 


3.016. ' 


.754 


.000 


.001 


.000 


.000 


.j6!) 


.0:)S 


13.SV2 


I. 004 


Uyt^ of lofjnc (S) 


1 1.7^3 . 


.33V 


35.9G3 


6,4951!^ 


2.005 


3.o/,r 


'.090 


.971 


- 6.211 


1.501 ;) 


6.127 


mUU 3 




3^ 


64.9f.O*** 




SI. 21 3** 


r* 


8.60G*** 




a. 135* 




55.73^y*** 




39.33S1*** 


CP 




.39^ 


1.6^6 




.133 


.139 


.091 


1.07X 


.318^ 


..07V 


B.67S 


.664 


OX 


3 6.Q£2 


1.172 




.669 




2.233 


.0^6 


.523 


1.602 


.394 


27.932 


:i.l24 


OL 


2 .313 


*06l 


> .845 . 


.434 


#2.302 


3.S19* 


.301 


3.637* 


5.70& 


1.4^4 . 


^ 13.503 


1.002 


OS 


1 1.502 


.265 , 


.472 


.118 


l.79i 


2.S16 


.010 


.III 


1.032 


.257 


15.077 


1.122 


FT 








Invalid «n4ly*i&: 




CAM* jrcr call 










TL 


I .223 


.044 ^ 


b.2l7 


i.9S3 


.C02 


.003 


„.COP 


.coo 


14.627 


3.754 


26.313 


1.9££ 


F& 


1 2.560 




b»2l7 


a.ua 


2*927 


4.5$9* 


.0^/7 


1.077 


3.910 


.731 


A. 380 


.322 


















\ 








I ^ ;p62 


.127 


.271 


.067 


1.602 


2.397 


.000 ■ 




5.623 


3*425 


19.9S5 


1*453 


LS 1 


I *399 


.078 


.139 


.035 


^.002 


.003 


.002 


*019 


«.4O0 


2.1X1 


2.230 


*l$0 



< .05 
4 .01 
C .001 



^plscd« •^Iyce4 by oulclvariac* Ce*C of •isEii(i««ntic uaiti^ Wllk* L^alHla cric«rio<i; no n| v*lu« 
^:;ot*: tot CpiAoiU e^uil* 2 for ScAfcli Behavior* Ci:y Bch&vior ^ t. 
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TABLE 52 . ■ , ' 

Analysis of Variance Results: Attachment Behaviors Toward the Stranger , - 

' (N = 83 Working Mothers) , ' 

: ' . . , • 

■ - 'contact MAINTAINING PllOXmTY SEElcftfG CONTACT RESISTING PUOXIMITY AVOIDING, 



^ ' SOURCE 


df 


tas 


■ ' I 


ms 


F 


Tns 


F 


. IDS 


F 


bnset of Care (0) 


2 


.129 


.110 


2.051 . 


1.393 


2.306 


1.099 " ^ 


' .410 


.292 


Part/Fijll Time (P) 


1 




.039 ^ 


3.428 


2.317 ■ • • 


1.157 


.668 


.312 


, .251" 


Type of Care (T) - 


1 


.011 


. 010 , 


.042 


. .028 


8..699_ . 


4.850't 


5.256 . 


4.338* 


Location of Care (L) 


,1 


1.013 


• .909 


1.717 


1.-156 


*300, .. ' 


;U3 ■ 


.995 


.746 


Sex of Infant (S) 


1 


- 1.757 


" 1.576 


2.715 


1.829 


6.913'- 


3.407 


2.796 


2.096 


^Episode' (E) 


2 




30.251*-A* * 




13.016*** 




6.172** 




.431 


OP 


1 


.138 


..117 


.695 


■ .625 


.374.^ 


.X78 


.006 . 


^ .004 


OT 


1 


.039' 


.033 • 


5.432* 


3.911* 


13.249 ' 


7.914*** 


3.459 


2.754 


OL 


1 


1.883 


*. 1.691 


4.809 


3.510* 


2.413 


1.177 • ■ 


;C03 


-> .002 


OS • ■ , 




.138 


.120 


2.434 


1.697 


3.674 


1.917 


2.108 


1.603 


PT . / 






1 nval £4^iina ly s i s 


: Inadequate cases per 


cell 








■ PL 


1 . 


.027 


.02'4 


.227 


.152 


6.420 


' 3.193 


.414 


.306 


Pis 


1 


.163 


.145 - 


.284 


.194 


.044 


.022 


1.296 . 


.977 


.TL- 






Invalid analysis : 


missing cell 








s 


TS 


-1 ■ 


.636 


.568 


.037 


/.025 


11.617 


6.477* 


6.286 


5.188*- 


LS 


1 


.201 


.181 


.000 


/ .000 


.017 


.008 


.225 


.169 



* p. .05 . 

** p . .01 . - . 

*** p. C .001 , ■ . 

*Spisbde analyzed by multivariate test of significance using' VJilks Lambda criterion; ift> ms value 
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TABLE 53 * * 

(H • 2S Vorkii^g Mother*} 



\ ^ 



it- F 



to 

QO 



T>7« of CAt* (T> 
T5 



1 1.63^ 
1 ' 2,747 

O J 27,7*4 



.343 3,7S3 

.577 ,OZS 
27:S71*** 

3,S31^ lt.754 



,006 
23,973*** 

4,6S»* 



3.^33 12,023** 



,027 



.2SI 



\,064 

\ - 
3,30B** 

,6<3 



*0t9^ 1,447 3,7d7 2,301 3*434 , ,407 

*/ ' ' , 

,,001 aoL 3*04« \7^0 22*S3S 2,03$ 

,8i7 lJ,S(^p***' 12,326*** 

.002 ' *162 ,125 .032 30,153 3,U7* 



• F. i ,03 ' 

*• p. < *0l * 

*** ^ ,C01 ' . _ 

^pL«^ by fiultlv«rtAC« c««t of •Itnlflunca utflng Vllk* LuibdA c^lc«rloa; ao vvlu* 

-^Kot*: tt Sot £pl«od« <qtiAl« 2 for S««rch S«hAVlor«' Cry S«h«vlor: - . 
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Analysis of Variance Results: Attachment Behaviors Toward the Stranger * ^ ^ 

• ■ ' . ' . ' ■ * . 

(N = 28 Working Mothers) * " 

* - .' " ' ' 

CONTACT MAIKTAtlNING ' PROXIMITY SEEKING "CONTACT RJSSISTIKG PKOXIMITV AVOIDING 

SoiwcE <if . 55 £ m& | ^ ' jas *■ I ms ■ I 

- — , — ; ^ ;/ A — — ^ — ■ — — 

Type of Cai;e (T) 1 1.050 ,.748 '■ 3.428 3^^2\ 2.965 - 1.256 . 042 • .0^3 



Sex of Infant (S) 1 1.005 .004 - .404 .379 3.304 _ 1.400 .746 .413 

°EpCode 2 8.656*** 8.298** .810 .069 



TS " 1 1.727 1.230 . .375 - .352 8.740 3.703 10.133 5.613* 



cn / ■ " ■ ■ * ■ 

<:o ■ ; _ ^ ■ ■ • ■ . 

* p. < .05 ' ' • 

** .p." <. .01 . ' " ' ' 

**** p. < .001 ^ . 

^ isode analyzed by multivariate test of significance using Vilks liSmbda critetion; no ms value 
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^ .TABLE ' 







PKOXLMITY SEEKING 


CONTACT KHSISTIilC 


PnCXIWLTY AVOID-ING SEARQl KEtEWlOfl 


^CRV BEHAVIOR 




2,525 


,535 


,978 


,273 


.542 


3,964' 


,164 


1,J01 ,27^ 


,084 ^ 


7,139 ,494 




15,327 

1 


3.2A6 




-037 


,100 


,732 


' ,04*; 


,405 ^ ,576 


,174 


34;985 2,419 




> -0 

J™ J 

* y 

*i " 




^,243*** 




38,458*** 




1,764 




,605 


26,860*** 


14,240*** 


IS 


J* 


5^918 






3.586 


,003 - 


,"o3a& " 


;022 


■ i20l i,67l 


2,01d 


3i,854 2,549 



o 



♦ ?, < ,01 ^ ' - ^ " - 

?- < ,01 ' ' . ' 

«n4lvfcd,by culci\itl«ce test of «i^iflCAae« uilng VlIk«lHaitt>^ etl»tlon; no m« Vftlu« 
^^NoCftS df f<tt £^l«od« cqusU 2 fat Scat^h QehAvlot, Cry ^hAvlot ^ , ; 
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TABLE 56 

Analysis of Variance Results:- Attachment Behaviors Toward the Stranger 
' (K - 31 Working Mothers) 




SOURCE 



df 



CONTACT MAINTAINING 

BIS F 



PROXIIdXTY SEEKING 



COmCT RESISTING 



PROXIMITY AVOIDING 



Location of Care (L) 1 ' ^ .225 

Sex of Infant (S) 1 .116 



°Eplsode 



LS 



1 ' 3.041 



.170 

.087 
7.979** 
2.300 



.059 .036 
.064 .639 



.580' 



8.534*** 



.358 



.2^4 
.000 



.388 
.000 
.353 



.'962 
.799 



1.111 1.765 



1.488 



.331 
.186 
.379 
1,546 



to 



* p. <. .05 
,** p. C .01 
*** p. < .001 
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' Figure 2 

Contact Resisting Behaviors To Mother {n=28 working mothers) 
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Figure 3 

Proximity Seieking Behavipr^ to Mother 
(N=83 Working Mothers) 
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Proximity Seeking Behaviors to Mother 
(N=28 Working Mothers). 




Figure 6 
Cry Behavior (N=28 working mothers) 
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Figure 7 

Proximity Avoiding Behaviors to Stranger 
(N=28 Working Mothers) 
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figure 8 
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Vlgure 9 ' 

Contact Resisting Behaviors, to Itother CN=83 working'/?^ non-working mothers) 
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Figure 10 

Proximity Seeking behavior to stranger 
(N - 83 Wprking Mothers) \ 
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Figure 12 

Joxlaiity Seeking Behaviors' to Stranger 
(11=28 Working Mothers) 
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Figure 13 



Contact Resisting Beha^jlors to Stranger 
(N=28 Working Mothers) * 
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, Figure 14 
Search Behavior (K = 28 Vforking Motl'iera) 
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Figure |5 
Cry Behavior {l7 = 28 V/orki^ng Mothers) 




